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LIVES 

OF THE 

britisb: ^BMin^dLS* 

SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

Although Cabot never had the title of admiral, jrct 
his superior genius, and important discoveries, entitle 
hina to a plsTce in this short account of distinguished 
naval characters, 

Sebastian Cabot, jthe son of John Cabot, an eminent 
Venetian navigator, who came to England in the 
reign of Edward IV, was born at Bristol, about the 
year 1477. Henry VII. having given his father a 
commission for the discovery of unknown lands, he, 
with his son Sebastian, set sail in the spring of 1497, 
and successfiily kept on a north-west course. Ou the 
24th of June they discovered land, which they there- 
fore called Prima Viita ; and the island which lies oul 
to sea before the main land they called St John's, be- 
cause they discovered it on the festival of that saint. 
They afterwards called the whole coast tbe island of 
Baccaiass^ being the name given by the natives to a 
fish found along it in great abundance, since named 
Cod ; and in after times the place took the name of 
Newfoundland, which it still beats. 

Sebastian, with his father, took possession of this 
land in the name of the king of J^ngland, after which 
they sailed down to Cape Florida, and then returned 
to knglaad, with a yaluable cargo and three of the 
natives, who were clothed in skins, eat raw flesh, and 
uttered an unintelligible speech, not like any humao 
language. * 

Some time after, Sebastian, m company with sir 
Tbomas Fert, at that time vice 'admiral of Enj^laq^^j 

A 



T4 SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

intended to hare passed by the south to the East In- 
dies. He sailed first to Brazil ; and failing there in 
his purpose, directed his course to the islands of His- 
paniola and Porto Rico, where he carried on some 
traffic, and then returned, being absolutely disap« 
pointed in the design upon which he went; not 
through any want either for courage or conduct in 
himself, but from the faintheartedness of sir Thomas 
Pert, and through want of manly courage in some of 
the other people who were connected with him. 

In 1552, he projected the plan of the first voyage of 
the English to Russia, and thus laid the foundation of 
the commerce still carried on between the two nations ; 
in consequence of which he was made governer for life 
of the first Russia company in England. Beside ma- 
ny services which he did to mankmd in general, and 
to this kingdom in particular, it is remarked of him, 
that he was the first who took notice of the variatioi^ 
of the needle : a matter of great importance in navi- 
gation. ^ 

He died in 1557, in the seventieth year of his age. 
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SIR EDWARD HOWARD. 

LfOtd High^Admiral of England. 



This gallant seamen was the second son of Thomas 
earl of Surrey, and afterwards duke of Norfolk. «We 
have no certain account of the exact time of his birth. 
He began very early, however, to testify his inclina- 
tion to the sea-service ; for in 1492, when he was a 
very young man, he went out in a fleet commanded 
by sir £dward Poynings, with a view of acquiring 
skill in naval affairs, and in the art of war. The fleet 
which Foynings commanded, consisting of twelve sail, 
was sent by king Henry VII. to assist the duke of 
Burgundy against his rebellious subjects. In conse* 
qaence of this assistance from the king of England, 
the duke was enabled to regain possession of the town 
and port of Sluys, which had been seized by his enemies ^ 
and in the course of this expedition, our young and 
noble seaman gave proofs of extraordinary bravery, 
and had on that account the honour of knighthood 
conferred on him. He gave frequent instances of his 
courage during the same reign ; and on the accession 
of Henry VIII. that monarch made choice of him for 
his standard-bearer ; which in those days was not only 
a mark of particular favour, but of the highest confi- 
dence and respect. 

In 1511, sir Andrew Barton, a Scotch seaman, with 
two stout vessels, committed piracy on the English 
coasts, and greatly interrupted the trade and naviga- 
tion of the kingdom. His pretence was, letters of re- 
prisal granted him against the Portuguese, by James 
HI, late king of Scotland : and under colour of this, 
he seized and plundered what ships he pleased, alle- 
ging, that they had Portuguese goods on board. 
Complaint being made of these grievances to the privy 
Gouncil of England, sir Edward Howard*s father, the 



l6 Sir EDWARD HOWARD. 

earl of Surrry, declared, *• That the narrow seas shouM 
** not be so infested, whilst he had an estate that 
" could furnish a ship, or a son who was capable of 
" commanding one." And accordingly two ships 
were immediately fitted out by sir Edward Howard, 
and his elder brother sir Thomas, and probably at his 
father's expence. Sir Thomas Howard, it is said, 
served under his younger brother on this occasion, 6n 
account of the superior skill and experience of the lat- 
ter. These two gallant brothers having been some 
days at sea, were separated by a storm, which gave sir 
Thomas an opportunity of coming up with sir Andrew 
Barton, in the Lyon. An obstinate engagement im- 
mediately ensued, the success of which was only 
doubtful Barton, the Scotch commander, who was 
a bold and experienced seaman, having under him a 
determined crew, made a very desperate defence ; 
but he was at length killed, having to the last encou- 
raged his men with his whistle. The commander be- 
ing now dead, the ship was surrendered to sir Thomas 
Howard. Sir Edward, in the mean time, came up 
with Barton's other ship, which was named the Jen- 
ny Perwin, a very strong vessel, and exceedingly well 
manned. After a sharp engagement, he made himself 
master of this ship also. And both the Scotch vessels, 
with the surviving part of their crews, which amoun- 
ted to one hundred and fifty men, were triumphantly 
brought into the river Thames, by the two noble bro- 
thers. The prisoners, having been some time confi- 
ned, were afterwards set at liberty. James IV. then 
king of Scotland, highly resented this action, and 
sent ambassadors to the king of England, to demand 
satisfaction. But Henry returned him this answer, 
** That punishing pirates was never considered as a 
•* breach of peace among princes." 

Sir Edward's character for courage and naval abili-^ 
ties was now so well established, that in 1512, he was 
appointed lord high- admiral of England*. King 

« He had ten shilHnes a-day for Ms pay ; each of h!a rapfatnt eighteen 
pence ; and every loldler, mariner, andpinner, ten shlllinga every lunar 
month, for wagei and victuals. Extraordinary i>aymeut in those days 
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Henry having entered into a War with France, the 
marquis of Dorset was sent with a considerable army 
into Biscay, in order to penetrate that way into the 
province of Guienne. The marquis and his troops 
were convovcd by sir Edward ; and when the forces 
were landed, the lord admiral put to sea again with 
his squadron. He arrived on the coasts of Brittany ; 
and having first cleared the sea of the enemy, he land- 
ed some of his men about Conquet and Brest, who 
burnt several towns, and laid waste the country for 
several miles round. The French endeavoured to re- 
present this as a mean way of making war upon helpless 
women and defenceless villages. But sir Edward re- 
plied, " That it was the duty of brave men to be 
'' guardians to bpth ; and that he should not be direct- 
" cd by an enemy in his ndanner of making war.** 
The French monarch, alarmed at the English admiraPs 
^ijccess, immediately assembled a powerful fleet to op- 
puic hb pi ogress^ King Henry, having information 
ithis, ordered fiye-and- twenty ships of war to be fit- 
ted out without delay, to assist the lord admiral ; and 
he went himself to Portsmouth to hasten the arma- 
ment. Among these ships were two of a very large 
'itf the one called the Regent, which was command- 
ed by sir Thomas Knevct ; and the other, named the 
*)overeign, by sir Charles Brandon, afterwards duke 
t SuflfoJk. When sir Edward had received this rein- 
orcemcnt, his fleet consisted of forty-five sail. He im- 
^icdiately determined to attack the enemy, who were 
■ c)w ready to come out of the harbour of Brest, 
The French fleet, according to lord Herbert, cor.sist- 
«<j of thirty-nine ships. The French admiral, whose 
name was Primauget, or, as some say, Porsmogijer, 
^15 a very brave seamen ; and the ship he command- 
ed, which was called the Cordelier, was so large ai to 
^able to carry twelve hundred men, exclusive of 
niariners. Sir Thomas Knevet, however, In tde Rc- 
I'fnr, whick was a much smaller ship, cittacked and 
L ardcd the French admiral. The action was main- 
'*incd for some time with great bravery ouboth sides. 
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But at length the French ship took fire ; and that and 
the Regent being closely grappled together, they both 
blew up, and sixteen hundred gallant men, besides the 
two commanders, perished in an instant. This fatal 
stroke appears to have thrown both fleets into conster- 
nation ; for though they had been for some time enga- 
ged, they soon after separated, without proceeding to 
any further hostilities on other side. 

In the year 1513, sir Edward put to sea again, 
with forty-two ships of war, besides small vessels, and 
forced the French into the harbour of Brest. He also 
made frequent descents upon the coasts of France, 
and ravaged the country round about, f'he French 
king, therefore, ordered Pregent, one of the ablest 
sea-officers, to sail from Toulon with a squadron o\ 
gallies ; and after joining the Brest fleet, to come our 
and fight the English. Sir Edward received informa- 
tion of this design, and formed a plan for burning the 
French ships in the harbour. He was so sanguine ol 
his success in this affair, that he acquainted the kmg 
with it, and invited him to be present at so glorious 
an action ; desiring that the ki;.g should rather have 
the honour of destroying the French naval force, thar. 
himself. But sir Edward's letter being laid before 
the council, they were of very different sentiments, 
considering the affair as by much too hazardous for hi; 
majesty's person to be exposed in it. They there- 
fore wrote to the admiral, commanding him not tc 
send excuses, but to do his duty. Sir Edward waj 
extremely piqued at this language ; supposing that 
from his well known bravery, he ought not to haV( 
been subjected to such a reproof. However, he im- 
mediately prepared to enter the harbour; and fbi 
this purpose he ordered about fifteen hundred men intc 
his boats, which brought the French, to the numbei 
of ten thousand, down to line the shore ; the adnairal. 
however, at length found his design to be impractica- 
ble ; for the French ships lay under the cover of theii 
fortifications, and of a line of twenty-four large hulks 
lashed together, and which they intended to have sef 
on fhrei if the £ngUsh had forced them to an engage 
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ment. Sir Edward put the best face he could upon this 
disappointment ; and in the mean time received in- 
formation, that Pregent, with six gallies and four 
tenders, was arrived in Conquet bay, a little below 
Brest, and only waited for an opportunity of eittering 
the harbour. The lord admiral hereupon sent a fri- 
gate to reconnoitre the situation of the enemy, whom 
they perceived at an anchor between two rocks, on 
each of which stood a strong fort, and so far up the 
bay, that it was not possible to bring any of the Eng- 
lish ships of force to bear upon them. Sir Edward, 
however, determined to attack, them ; and according, 
ly he manned the only two gallies he had in his fleet 
with some of his bravest men ; and with two row- 
barges and two tenders he entered the bay. One of 
the gallies was commanded by himself, the other by 
lord Ferrers. The chief officers under them were sir 
Hiomas Cheney, sir John Wallop, sir Henry Shir- 
bum, and sir William Sidney. There being a brisk 
gale of wind, they soon came yp with the enemy ; and 
sir Edward immediately attacked the French admiral ; 
armed with his sword and target, he undauntedly en- 
tered the ship of his enemy, having only eighteen 
Englishmen and one Spaniard attending him. But h 
had no sooner boarded the French vessel, than th 
grappling- tackle, which fastened his galley to that c 
the enemy, either slipped or was cut asunder. Thu 
was the gallant admiral left to the mercy of the ene- 
my. But he disdained that safety which could be on- ' 
ly purchased by captivity. He, therefore, took his 
whistle (which in those days, we are told, was the 
badge of supreme command at sea) from his neck, 
and threw it into the sea; into which he himself, 
with seventeen of his followers, was immediately push- 
ed by the pikes of his enemies. 

The death of the lord admiral so discouraged the 
teamen, that the English fleet soon after returned 
home, without any further attempts upon the ene- 
my. 

Such was the premature death, oq the 25th of A pril 
1513, of sir Edward Howard, knight of the garter^ 
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and lord Rtgh- admiral of England. He had great skill 
in maritime affairs, and posses&ed an extraordinary de« 
gree of bravery. It was his avowed maxim, •* That 
" a seaman never did good, who was not resolute to 
** a degree of madness.*' He was a warm friend to 
the interest of his country, and at all times ready to 
hazard his life and fortune in its defence. He was, 
however, not for promoting war on every trival occa. 
sion ; for he was an able statesman, a free speaker, ai 
well as a great seaman. 
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THOMAS HOWARD, 

Earl of Surrei/, Duke of Norfolk, and Lord 
Uigh'Admiral of England* 



This gentleman was the eldest son of Thomas, carl of 
Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk, and brother to the 
brave lord admital, the subject of the preceding pages. 
We began with the younger brother first, because, 
though he was the junior son, he was the elder ad« 
miral ; and also because the occurrences in the life of 
the elder brother carry us down to ja much later pe- 
riod than those of the younger. Sir Thomas Howard 
early distinguished himself for his courage, and thirst 
for military glory. He engaged in the expedition a- 
gainst sir Andrew Barton, in conjunction with his 
brother sir Edward, as related in the preceding life ; 
and bad himself the honour of taking Barton's ship« 
He attended the marquis of Dorset in his expedition 
against Guienne, which was rendered unsuccessful by 
the insincerity of Ferdinand king of Spain : and the 
marquis falling sick, sir Thomas succeeded him, and 
shewed great conduct in bringing home the remainder 
of the English army. 

A few months after the arrival of sir Thomas in 
England, he received the unpleasant news of his bro< 
ther, the lord admiral's death ; whereupon the king 
immediately appointed him his successor. This pro- 
motion was very agreeable to sir Thomas, as he was 
extremely desirous of revenging his brother's death up- 
on the enemy. Before he set out to take upon him- 
self the command of the fleet, he petitioned, that each 
ship should have a larger complement of men. In the 
mean- time, Pregent, the French admiral, encouraged 
by the death of sir Edward Howard, and the conse-, 
qaent return of the fleet which had been under his 
command , had made a descent upon the coast of Sussex, 
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22 LORD HOWARD. 

and committed some disorders there : but receiving in 
formation, that the English fleet was again putting 
to sea, he made the best of his way to the coast of 
France. And sir Thomas was so active, and scoured 
the seas of French vessels in such a manner, that not 
a bark of that nation durst appear. On the first of July 
1313, he landed in Brittany, ravaged a part of the 
country, and burnt a considerable town. 

King Henry was now in France, employed in the 
siege of Terouenne. James IV. king of Scotland, em- 
braced this opportunity of invading England, suppo- 
sing he should find tharkingdom unprepared for its de- 
fence. But he soon discovered his mistake. The eacl 
of Surrey, father to the lord admiral, marched against 
him with a considerable army ; and sif^ Thomas re- 
ceiving information of the Scottish king's invasion, 
immediately landed five thousand veteran troops, and 
marched at the head of them to join his fether. The 
earl of Surrey, having received this reinforcement, 
sent an herald to the king of Scotland, to offer him 
battle : and sir Thomas sent him word at the same 
time, that he was come to answer for the death of sir 
Andrew Barton. The Scottish king had in all his 
manifestoes mentioned the death of Barton as one of 
the causes of the war. Sir Thomas therefore seems to 
have thought himself obliged, in point of honour, to 
give some satisfaction for that affair in person. This 
defiance from the earl of' Surrey and his son produced 
the famous battle of Flodden-ficld, which was fought 
-»n the eight of September 1513. Sir Thomas com- 
landed the vanguard, and greatly contributed to the 
lorious victory which the English then obtained, by 
le valour and military skill which he exerted on that 
aportant occasion. In consideration of the great 
lerits and services of the earl of Snrry and his son, 
iting Henry, in 1514« created the earl, duke of Nor. 
folk, and his son, the lord admiral, earl of Surrey, and 
he accordingly took his seat in the bouse oi peers, not 
as a duke's son, bat according to his creation. 
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I LORD HOWARD. 23 

A peace being now concluded with France, the mar- 
tial talents of the new earl of Surrey lay for some time 
uiiempioyed. His father, the duke of Norfolk, was 
^rd high treasurer, but at great variance with cardinal 
Wojsey ; ^nd as to the earl of Surrey, his animosity 
ainst him was so great, that we are told he one day 
:rew his dagger on the haughty prelate. In 1519, the 
?rl of Surrey was appointed lord deputy of Ireland. 
That kingdom was them in such disorder, and the Irish 
hicfe were so exceedingly turbulent, that this was a 
cry trouTilesome p«st« The earl of Surrey, however, 
^ his vigilance and activity, suppressed Desmond's 
't^bellion, humbled the O'Neals and 0*Carrob, and 
ithout exercising severity, brought the affairs of 
I'eland into good order. He gained the affections of 
•'•? people, and held a parliament at Dublin in 1521 ; 
sricr which he was recalled ; but on his quitting the 
^i'and, he left it in great tranquillity. 

h 1522, king Henry again entered into t war with 
^'ince; and having at the same time engaged in an 
laace with the emperor Charles V. that prince, in 
^sequence of this alliance, joined his naval force with 
H of England. The' emperor's fleet consisted of 
: hundred and eighty sail ; and the lord admiral, 
' t earl of Surrey, by especial permission from king 
-nry, received the emperor's commission to be ad- 
ral also of the imperial fleet. With these united 
-s, the earl of Surrey sailed to the coast of Nor- 
•idy. He landed some of his troops at Cherburgh, 

- i ravaged all the adjacent country ; after which, re- > 
•jarking" his men, he retuined to Portland. In a 

- :w days after, he again set saily and landed a very 
re body of troops on the coast of Brittany. He at- 
^ed the town of Morlaix, took it by storm, and 
"dcred it. He also burnt seventeen sail of French 

J on the coast, and then returned, with a very rich 
ty, to Southampton. But he previously detached 
•Jadron, under the command of vice-admiral Fitz- 
iam, with orders to continue cruizing, and scour- 
•; 'he sea. On the earl of Surrey's arrival at South- 
Digitized by Google 



24 LORD HOWARD. 

ampton, he found the emperor Charles there, ready to 
embark for Spain, he having been some timA in Eng- 
land on a visit to king Henry. The lord admiral, there- 
fore, took the emperor on board his ship, and safely 
convoyed him to the port of St Ande'ro in Biscay. 

In the fourteenth year of the reign of king Henry, the 
old duke of Norfolk, wearied with the fatigue of pub- 
lic business* resigned his office of lord treasurer, which 
the king conferred upon his son the earl of Surrey. 
He was also entrusted by the king with the army rai- 
sed to invade Scotland, and in the station of general 
did considerable service against the duke of Albany. 
Before that nobleman*s arrival in Scotland, he ravaged 
all Tweeddale and March with great severity. But a 
truce being concluded with the Scots in 1523, the 
earl returned home, and dismissed his troops. 

During this period, Thomas duke of Norfolk, fa- 
ther to our earl of Surrey, died, in consequence of 
which the latter became duke of Norfolk. .He was 
afterwards also constituted earl marshal of England ; 
he attended king Henry into France, and was sent 
principal ambassador to the French king, when {hat 
monarch was proceeding to an interview with the pope. 
In the twenty-eight year of this reigo, he assisted the 
earl of Shrewsbury in suppressing a formidable rebel- 
lion ; and in 1542, he was again appointed to com- 
mand an army against the Scots, in which expeditior 
he acquitted himself with his usual ability^and brave- 

Though the duke of Norfolk had, by many import- 
ant services, proved himself to be an honest and abh 
servant to the crown ; yet the enemies of the Norfolk 
family found means to persuade the king^, that the duke 
of Norfolk, and his son Henry earl of Surrey, hac 
conspired to seize upon his person, and to engross tht 

Sovernment into their own hands ; and some private 
issentions which at this time prevailed in the dukt 
of Norfolk's family, contributed greatly to forward th« 
designs of his enemies. His duchess, the daughter o 
Stafford duke of Buckinghami who bad suffered ii 
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this reign, bad long suspected her husband of infidelity 
t)her bed; and the duke, by his behaviour, we are 
: Id, seemed very indifferent about removing her jca- 
I 'jsy. The dgchess, therefore, desirous of revtnge, 
;ivt infornkation to the duke*s enemies of whatever 
.' e could discover, either of his secrets or resentments. 
Liiubeth Holland also, a mistress of the duk.e*s, was 
r.\'vailed upon to give all the information she could, 
: 3ih against the father and the son, who hated her. 
ihere were misunderstandings also among other 
branches of the duke's family ; and his enemies took 
livantagc of these, to collect together whatever they 
c.Mid against him. But when they had done, the 
« rale hardly amounted to the colour of an accusation. 
However, the duke of Norfolk, and his son the earl 
c"^ Surrey, were both conamitted to the Tower, The 
^^vidcnce of the duchess of Norfolk against her husband 
^xoQQted to little more than complaints of the duke's 
'idelity, and his using her ill, . As to Mrs Holland, 
le deposed, that the duke had in confidence told her 
.:ai he was hated by the kiag's council, many of whom 
v<cre not bom noblemen, * lind on account of his afTec- 
t.on to the popish doctrine of the sacrament ; that he 
"id complained, that he was not in the cabinet council ; 
aid he said, that the king was now so corpulent anc 
^seasedy that he was let up and down stairs by an en< 
; re. She also declared, that the duke had said thai 

s majesty was sickly, aud could not hold out long; 
^^i that the realm was likely to be in an ill case 
> roug^h diversity of opinions: and that he hid also 
i'ivi, that the king loved him not, because he was too 
rr.uch loved in his country ; but that he would follow 
'is father's lesson, which was, that the less others set 
ty him, the n^ore he would set by himself. 

The duke of Norfolk was so closely confined, that 
-e was obliged to petition the lords of the council 
• ' be allowed some books ;- for, said he, ** unless I 
" may have books to read here 1 fall a sleep, and after 
" I awakf again, I cannot slee^, nor did not this do- 
" wn years," Nay, so little regard was paid to the 
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26 LORD HOWARD^ 

merits or dignity of the noble duke, that he ynM obli- 
sed to petition even for sheets ! He wrote a pathetic 
letter to the king, in which he pleaded his past ser- 
vices, and protested his innocence. But Henry was 
by no means pacified. The duke was \t length pre- 
vailed upon, in hopes of appeasing Henry, to make a 
submission, and sign a confession ; in which, however, 
the greatest crime be acknowledged, wu his having 
concealed the manner in which his son bore his coat 
armour. As to the earl of Surrey, he was brought 
to his trial, and, en very trivial pretences, condemned 
and executed. A bill of attainder against the duke of 
Norfolk was brought into the house of peers, where it 
passed without his being suffered to speak in his own 
defence, and was sent down to the commons. The 
king was now in a dangerous situation, and hastening 
£ut towards his end ; and having harboured a notion, 
that the duke of Norfolk might .disturb the tranquil- 
lity of his young successor, prince Edward, and tar- 
ing lest the duke should escape him, he sent a messajg;e 
tp the commons, desiring them to hasten the bill. 
The commons accordingly complied, and passed the 
bill ; and the king, having given the royal assent to it 
by commissioners, issued orders for the execution of 
the duke on the morning of the 29th of January 1547. 
But the king himself expired early in the morning of 
the preceding day. The lieutenant of the Tower, 
therefore, deferred the execution of the warrant j and 
it was not thought expedient by the council, to begin 
a new««ign by the death of the greatest nobleman in 
the kingdom, who had been condemned by an unjust 
and tyrannical sentence. 

After this narrow escape, the duke of Norfolk's 
life was some years prolonged : he was, however, 
continued in his confinement m the Tower, during the 
whole reign of king Edward VI. But on the acces* 
sion of queen Mary he was set at liberty, and his at- 
tainder taken off. He soon after commanded a body 
of troops, which were sent to suppress the insurrection 
»f sir Thomas Wyat. But he died, in an advanced 
ge, in the early p^rt of queen Mary*! reign. 
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He was a brave and experienced admiral, an able 
general, and a great statesman. But he was a great 
enemy to the reformation, and to all who promoted it. 
He was twice married ; first to the lady Anne, daughter 
of king Edward IV. by whom he had issue only one son, 
Thomas, who died young. His second wife was Eli- 
zabeth, daughterof Edward duke of filuckingham, by 
whom he had issue two sons, Henry earl of Surrey^ 
who was beheaded in his lifetime ; and another named 
Thomas, afterwards created viscount Howaid of 
Btndon. He ha^also by the same lady one daughter, 
named Mary, who was married to Henry Fitzroy duke 
of Ridimondy natural son to king Hen^ VIII.^ 
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ADMIRAL FITZWILLIAM. 

WiLLTAM FiTzwiLLiAM earl of SouthanQpton* was the 
second son of sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Aldwarke, 
in the country of York, knight. In 1310, he was ap- 
pointed one of the esquires of the body to king Henry 
VIII. and in J513 was one of the chief commanders 
in the fleet sent against France, when he was wounded 
by an urow in attempting to destroy the French fleet at 
Brest. Soon after he attended king Henry Qt the sieTC 
of Toumay, and received the honour of knighthood u>r 
his gallant behaviour. In 1520, he was vice-admiral of 
JEngland, and employed in guarding the Channel ; and 
in January 1521-2, put to sea, with a strong fleet of 
twenty-eight sail, and soon after assisted in the taking 
of Morlaiz, in Brittany, and the burning of several 
villages, with the town of Marguison, which was newly 
built and fortified. In 1523, he was promoted to the 
rank of admiral, and dispatched with a strong fleet, in 
order to intercept John duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, whom the king of France was preparing to 
send into that kingdom, in order to invade England ; 
but missing him, he landed at Xreport, in Normandy, 
and burnt the suburbs of that town, with several ships 
in the harbour, thouj^h there were but seven hun- 
dred English opposed by six thousand French, He 
was afterwards employed in several negociations, was 
constituted knight of the garter, and chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. He was at length made ad- 
miral of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gas. 
cony, and Aquitane ; in 1537, created earl of South- 
ampton ; and in 1539, was appointed lord privy-seal. 
He died in 1542. It is recorded of this great personage,* 
that while he was admiral, there was not a serviceable 
man under him whose name he did not know, nor a 
week passed but he paid his ships, and not a prize 
was taken but his seamen shared ia it as well as him- 
self. 
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SuL John Hawkins, a celebrated admiral in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at . Plymouth 
in 1520. After learning the mathematics at school, 
and the practice of navigation from his father, who 
was himself an experienced sea-officer, he b«?|an when 
yery young to undertake those expeditions which 
have rendered his name so famous. He was one of 
the first Englishmen who attempted the slave-trade to 
the coast of Guinea, to which, between the years 
1562 and 1568, he made three voyages. In the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, in 15S8, this gentleman 
acted as rear-admiral, and had so considerable a share 
in it, that the ^ueen rewarded him with the honour 
of knighthood, and the place of treasurer in the navy. 
About the year 1594, he set sail with sir Francis 
Drake, on in expedition against the Spanish West 
Indies i but being thwatted in Iris measures by his 
colleaiue, he was seized with a fit of melancholy, at- 
tended with a fever, which put a peiiod to his life. 
He died on the 21st of November 1595, in sight oj(- 
the inland of Porto Rico. 
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Charles Howard, an able statesman* and expe- 
rienced seaman, was the son of lord William 
Howard baron of Effingham, and was born in 1536w 
He served under his father, who was lord high-admi. 
ral of Ei^Und, till the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
by whom he was sent, in 1559, into France, to com- 
piiment Charles IX. who had just ascended the throne. 
In 1568, he was appointed general of the horse, in the 
expedition made by the earl of Warwick against the 
carls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, ard was 
very active in suppressing that rebellion. In 1569. he 
commanded a squadron of men of war, appointed to 
escort Anne of Austria, daughter to the emperor 
Maximilian, to the coast of Spain. In 1571, he was 
chosen knight of the shire for the county of Surrey, 
and in January 1573, he succeeded his father in his 
title and estate ; after which he successively became 
chamberlain of the household, and knight of the gar- 
ter; and in 1585, he was appointed lord high-admi- 
ral; at that critical juncture, when the Spaniards were 
sending their Armada, in their opinion, to the certain 
conquest of this kingdom. When he received intelli- 
gence of the approach of the Spanish fleet, and saw of 
how much consequence it was to get out the few 
ships that were ready at Plymouth, he not only issued 
or('<f>rs. but wrought also with his own hands, and the 
first night left the port with six ships ; and next morn- 
ing, though he had only thirty sail, and those the 
sm;)' lest of the fleet, he attacked the Spanish navy, 
bur first dispatched his brother-in law, sir Edward 
Hobby, to the queen, to desire her to make the pro- 
per disposition of her land-forces for the security of 
the coast, and to hasten as many ships as possible to 
his assistance. His valour was conspicuously display- 
' in his repeated attacks of a superior enemy ; the 
>liiess i his temper was no less conspicuous ; ^nd 
va5 owing t') ^is magnanimity and prudence that 
victory was so great. The queen expressed her 
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sense of his merit in the most honourable terms, and 
granted him a pension .for life. In 1596, he com« 
manded in chief at sea, as the earl of Essex did by 
land, the forces sent against Spain, when his prudence 
and moderation were among the principal causes of 
the success of the English in that great and glorious 
enterprize ; upon his return, therefore, the next year, 
he was advanced to the dignity of earl of Nottingham ; 
and to this mark of favour the queen soon after added 
another, by making him justice- itinerant of all the 
forests south of Trent ; but soon after, the earl of Es- 
sex obtaining the post of earl-marshal, which gave 
him precedence over the earl of Nottingham, his lord- 
ship resigned his white staff. It was not long before 
the queen recalled and restored him to her favour ; and 
Icic Bcxt eminent service in which his lordship en- 
gaged was in 1599, when the Spaniards seemed to 
meditate a new invasion. Her majesty, who alway* 
placed her safety in being too expeditious for her ene- 
mies, drew together, in a fortnight's time, such a fleet 
snd such an army, as took away all appearance of 
success from her foreign and domestic enemies ; and 
she gave the earl the sole and supreme command c 
both the fleet and army, with the title of lord lieut< 
Qant-general of all England, an office unknown 1 
succeeding times. 

After the queen's death, he provided with all po 
5 blc prudence for the peaceable introduction of Jame, 
1. by causing an handsome squadron to be stationed 
^» the Downs during the queen's illness. Upon the 
accession of king James, he not only retained his 
Kcat office, but was chosen to officiate as lord high- 
'•.cward at the coronation. Soon after he went am- 
'•'^ssador to the court of Spain. He afterwards attend- 
w the lady Elizabeth when she was married to the 
tector Palatine, and, as lord admiral, escorted her 
»ith a squadron of the royal navy to Flushing. This 
''is the last service he did his country ir. that capa- 
^ty ; for, being old, and grown very infirm, he re- 
-Liied his oflSce, ^nd spent the remainder of his life in 
•^t tcment. He died the 14th of December 1624f, in 
•*it ei^htv-seventh vcar of his ace- 
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This naval commander was the son of Edmund Drake, 
a sailor, and bom near Tavistock, in Devonshire, in 
1545. He was the eldest of twelve sons, and was edu- 
cated at the expence and under the care of his kinds- 
man sir John Hawkins. At the age of- eighteen, be 
was appointed purser of a ship trading to Biscay ; at 
twenty he made a voyage to Guinea ; and at twenty-two 
was promoted to be captain of the Judith. In that 
capacity he was in the harbour of St John de Uiloa, in 
the Gulph of Mexico, where he behaved with great 
gallantry under sir John Hawkins, when that eminent 
coromandi^r was so treacherously used by the Spaniards; 
and he afterwards returned to England with great re- 
putation, though exceedingly poor, having lost all 
that he had before acquired in this expedition. 

Upon this he conceived a design of making re- 
prisals on the king of Spain, whose subjects had un- 
done him, and therefore he thought he was at libcrt j to 
take the best satisfaction he could on the subjects of 
the king of Spain. This doctrine wa^ very much re- 
lished in England, and therefore he no sooner made 
his design public, t^an he had numbers of volunteers 
ready to accompany him. Accordingly he made his 
first expedition^in 1570, with two ships, and the next 
year with one only, in which he returned safe, though 
not with all the advantages that he expected ; but we 
have no particular account of these voyages, nor of 
any of his adventures. 

Captain Drake soon after laid the plan of a design, 
more important with respect both to himself and to 
his enemies. This he put in execution on the 24th of 
INIay 1572; on which day he sailed from Plymouth , 
himself in a ship called the Pascha, of 70 tons, and his 
brother John Drake, in the Swan, of 35 tons burthen. 
Ill both vessels he had seventy-three men and boys^ 
\^ ith provisions and necessaries for a year, together 
YvithsuOicient artilleiy and ammunition ; and also three 
pimaces, framed in such a aaaiiner, as jo be jcinej 
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rbercver he might hkvc occasion for them. With these 
sripshe hoped to repair the losses that he had sustained 
::nm the Spaniards in the West Indies. He had so 
rospcrous a voyage, that on the 28th of June he was 
vthin sight of Guadaloupe j and sailing hetween that 

'^iTd and Dominica, towards the continent, he di- 
tcted his course towards a bay, which in a former 
' vage he had called Port Pheasant. Here he arrived 

". the 12th of July, and having moored his ships, 
't the carpenters to work to frame the pinnaces. 
>c next day there came into the same bay an Enplish" 
; :k from the Isle of Wight, commanded by captain 
' mes Rawse, with a caraval, and a sloop with oars, 

rich he had taken from the Spaniards. Rawse, who 
"'d several men on board that had sailed with Drake 
'^ I former voyage, being informed of his designs 

2piiBt the Spaniards, was willing to join with him ; 

c-d Brake, upon certain conditions, admitted him. 

Captain Drake departed from Port Pheasant on the 
f^'th of July, and in three days came to the island of 

• :nas. Here he found, two frigates belonging to 
ombre de Dios ; and from the negroes who occupied 
tm he got a particular account of the state of thaf 
VD, which he had formed a resolution to attack 

-d having made every thing ready for the executio 

• ^'is design, he left the command of the three shij 
" ' the caraval to captain Rawse, and chose himse 

<^cmniand the three pinnaces and Rawse's shallop, 
' >ng twenty of his men, and fifty-three of his own, 
' ^hc 28th, he arrived at the island of Cattivas, where 
' anded : and having trained his men, he gave them 
*' ' several arms, which till then had not been un- 
^^edv as follows : six tarcrets, six fire-pikes, twelve 
ts, four and twenty muskets and callivers, sixteen 
'^es, and six partizans, with two drums and two 
-'npcts. 

The same afternoon they set sail for Nombre de 
^, and before sun-set reached Rio Francisco. Ha- 
'2 come within two leagues of the point of the bay, 
*^ there rode at anchor till it was dark ; then weighing; 
*-n, and setting sail, they arrived at the town about 

'it in tKa Tnr»r«innr • at iwVkirVi titt^A it VianTiPT»p#l tKafr 
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a Spanish ship of sixty tons, laden with Canary wines 
which wa^but lately come into the bay, and had not 
yet furled her sprit-sail, seeing the four pinnaces, with 
an iinusual nunaber of oars, seiit off her Gondaloe to 
gave intelligence to the town. But Drake, ^gcttiag 
between^lier and the place, forced her to goto the other 
side of the bay. He and his men then landed without 
any opposition, though they found a gunner upon the 
platform, in the very place where they landed, which 
was a sandy bay, not above twenty yards from the 
houses. There they found six large brass cannoD, 
nncAinted upon their carriages, which they immediate- 
ly , dismounted : but the gunner escaping, the town 
took alarm, which they perceived not only by the 
noise and cries of the people, but by the beliringiogt 
and the drums beating up and down the town. Drake 
' had left twelve men to take care of the pinnaces, that 
in case of any miscarriage he might be secure of a re- 
treat. Having secured the platform before he entered 
the town, he thought ht to view the mount on the 
east side of the town, where he was informed the yeai 
before they had intended to plant some cannon. 
However, Drake found no cannon there ; and there- 
upon ordered his brother, with John Oxenham, to gc 
round behind the*king's treasure-house, and enter neat 
the east end of tlie market-place : whilst he, with the 
rest, marched with sound of drum and trumpet up the 
broad street which led to it. 

He divided equally between the two companies 
the fire pikes, which served as well to terrify the ene- 
my, as to give light to his own men. The inhabitantj 
stood amazed at so strange a sight ; and hearing the 
sound of drums and trumpets in more than one place, 
imagined their enemies to be far more numerous thaC 
they were. By this time, some soldiers who were it 
the city, and some of the inhabitants, had put thcmsclve; 
in arms at one end of the market-place, near the gover 
nor's house, and not far from the gate of the town. Up 
on Drake's approaching them with his company, the] 
discharged a volley of shot. The English having /<i 
turned it, as well with their fire-arms as their arrows 
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Sine immediately to a close fight, and did great exe- 

. :on with their pikes, swords, and the but- ends of 

t:r nuskets. And captain Drake's brother coming 

Eat the instant with the other company, the Spaniards 

Lew down their weapons, and -fled out of the town. 

The English pursued them to the gate, and then 

uming, took their stand towards the middle of the 

iet.place. And Drake having taken two or three 

■niards in their flight, he ordered them to shew 

^. the governor's house, where he was informed the 

- 'ire that came from Panama was deposited. Ac- 

iTi^ly he and his men being led thither, they found 

i creat door open, a candle upon the stairs, and a fine 

'sc standing ready saddled. By means of the light, 

V saw a prodigious heap of silver in the lower room, 

*^ a pile of bars, as near as they could guess, seVen- 

•irtin length, ten in breadth, and twelve in height.' 

b of the bars, which were thus piled up against the 

■, wji about thirty or forty pounds weight. Drake 

:^ strict orders that none should touch a bar of silver, 

' stand to their arms ; because the town was still 

of people, and there was in the king's treasure- 

'% near the water-side, more gold and jewels than 

eir pinnaces could carry. 

•"^^cy were no sooner returned to their -arms, than 

port was brought by some of their men that their 

aces were in danger of being taken ; and that if 

■ did no^ get on board before day-light, they would 

overpowered by multitudes of soldiers and towns- 

'• Drake immediately sent his brother, with 

' Oxenham, to enquire what had occasioned this 

>. And they found the men who were left to 

i the pinnaces very much disheartened, because 

had seen great bodies of men running up and down, 

' with lighted matches, and some armed with dif- 

^ kinds of weapons. 

;this instant a violent shower of rain fell, attended 
hunder and lightening ; so that before they could 
shelter under a pent- house, at the west ena of the 
ureasure-house, some of their bowstrings were 
and their match and powder damaged. During 
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his 'n tervaU which was about half an hour, some of t' 
men be^an to murmur, and express their discontent 
the dangerous situation into which Drake had broj-. 
them. He being made acquainted with this, told th.- 
tliat he had led them to the mouth of the treasure 
the world, which if by their cowardice they wen. 
way without, they could only blame themselves, 

A*? soon as the fury of the storm was in some x m 
ture abated, he being unwilling to give his men i:. t 
time to raise diQiculties, and the enemy an oppo.:: 
nity of assembling together, he ordered his broi. : 
and John Oxenhame, with their company, to b.. 
open the king's treasure-house, while he with his c 
piny secured the market-place, till their business •• 
done. But in the instant, while he was distribuii.i, ' 
orders, captain Drake's strength, sight, and s]>- 
failed him, and he famted with the loss of a large (• i 
tity of blood, by a wound in his leg, which he haii 
ceived at the beginning of the action, but whicu 
had till then concealed, to prevent his men from be. 
disheartened. 

When he was somewhat recovered his company u^ 
all the persuasions they could, to induce him to 
<yi board to have his wound dressed, promising to : 
' Uirn with him again, and pursue their design. I'l 
• he having his scarf tied about bis wound, and bv,\ 
sensible, that if they now lost ground, it would bo I 
vain to return to the charge, persisted in endavoarri 
to accomplish what they had so happily begun. H.> i 
ever, the majority of hitmen uniting against his res^^.i 
tion, they carried him almost by force on board * 
pinnace, and put off from the shore with the booty t: i 
they had already obtained. Thus they al>anJoned t 
richest spoil, says Mr Lediard, that ever raised t 
expectation of such adventures; being, as they w<. 
afterwards informed, three hundred and sixty tons 
silver, and a far greater value in gold, which was 
iron chests in the king's treasure-house. 

It was about break of day, on the 29th of Jul 
when they embarked, having several men, besi i 
captain Drakci wouaded; butaoAQ kilLed| except; 
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one of their trumpeters* Before they left the haven, to 
comfort themselves undei their disappointment, they 
took, after some resistance, the ship laden with wine 
which we have already mentioned, and carried her oft 
with them to the island of Bestimentes, about a league 
from Nombre de Dios, where they refreshed them* 
iclves two da^s, ^d then returned to their ships at 
the island of Pmas. Holding there a consultation with 
captain Rawscf about what was best to be done in the 
ptesent situation of affairs, the latter raised several dif* 
ficalties, and thinking it was no longer safe to contmue 
on that coast, now they were discovered, was for de* 
parting, , Drake readily consented that Rawse should 
depart, which he accordingly did ; but as to his own 
part, he ^as so chagrined at the disappointment he 
had met with, that he resolved, at all events, to at- 
tempt some other exploit, which he hoped would prove 
more successful. 

Drake now departed with his two ships and three 
pinnaces for Carthagena, where he arrived on the 
J 3th of August And the same day he captured two 
Spanish ships, one of which which was two hundred and 
forty tons. The next morning he took two frigates 
more ; and on the 15th he thought fit to hum one ol 
his own ships, that he might have the more men to 
spare to man his pinnaces. 

Drake continued a considerable time longer in these 
seas, and made himself master of many Spanish vessels. 
In his return, he unexpectedly met with fifty mules 
laden with plate, of which he and his men carried off 
as much as they could, and buried the rest. In these 
expeditions he was much assisted by a nation of In- 
dians, who were engaged in war with the Spaniards. 
The prince or captain of these people was named Pe- 
dro, to whom captain Drake presented a fine cutlass 
which he wore, and for which he saw the Indian had 
peat desire. Pedro, in return, gave him four large 
wedges of gold, which Dr <ke threw into the common 
itock, with this remarkable expression^ that ** he 

* thought it but just, that such as bore the charge of 

* SO UDictrtiin a voyage on hii crediti should thare 
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** the utmost advantages the voyage produced." Then 
embarking bis men, with all the wealth he had obtain- 
ed, which was very considerable, he bore away for 
England, and was so fortunate as to sail in twenty- 
three days from Cape Florida to the isles of Scilly, 
and thence to Plymouth, where he arrived on the 9th 
of August 1573. 

Captain Drake's success in this expedition, together 
with his honourable behaviour towards his owners, 
gained him a high reputation, and the use he made of 
his riches a still greater : for fitting out three stout fri« 
gates at his own expence, he sailed with them to Ire- 
land, where, under Walter earl of Essex, he served » 
a volunteer, and performed many glorious actions. 
After the death of his noble patron, he returned to 
England, where sir Christopher Hatton, who was 
then vice-chamberlain to queen Elizabeth, privy 
counsellor, and a great favourite, took him under his 
protection, introduced him to her majesty, and pro- 
cured him her countenance. By these means he ac- 
quired a capacity of undertaking that grand expedi- 
tion which will render his name immortal. The plan 
he first proposed was, a voyage into the South Seas 
through the Streights of Magellan, which no Englishman 
had ever hitherto attempted. This project was well re- 
ceived at court, and in a short time Drake saw himself 
at the height of his wishes ; for in his former voyage, 
having had a distant prospect of the South Seas, he 
put up an ardent prayer to God, that he might sail 
an English ship in them, which he now found an op- 
portunity of attempting ; the queen's permission furni- 
shing him with the means, and his own fame Quickly 
drawing to him a sufficient force. 

The fleet with which he sailed on this extraordinary 
undertaking, consisted of the following ships; the 
Pelican, commanded by himself, of the burthen of 
100 tons ; the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, 80 tons, under 
captain John Winter; the Marygold, a bark of 30 
tons, commanded by captain John Thomas ; the Swan, 
a -flyboat of 50 tons, under captain John Chester ; 
aDd the Cbiistopher, a pinnace of 15 tons, under cap- 
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' n Thomas Moon. In this fleet were embarked one 

ndrcd and sixty-four able men ; and the ships were 

. eiitifully furnished with all kinds of provisions and 

-cessaries for so long and dangerous a voyage* 

On the 15th of November 1577, about three in the 

rrnoon, Drake sailed from Plymouth ; but a violent 

-ni arising as soon as he was out of port, forced 

T, in a very bad condition, into Falmouth to refit ; 

'^h having expeditiously performed, he again put 

ea on the 13th of December following. On tne 

'sty.fifth of the same month, he fell in with tlie 

-it of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape Verd, 

:■ the 13th of March he passed the equinoctial ; 

'3rb of April he made the coast of Brazil, and en- 

•■''. the river de la Plata, where he lost the company 

'^^1 of his ships ; but meeting them again, and ha« 

. taken out of them the provisions on board, he 

• rd them a- drift. 

' nhe 29th of May, he entered the port of St Ju- 
'\ where he continued two months, for the sake of 

jj in provisions. And here it was, that on a sud- 
■ having carried the principal persons engao^ed in 

ervice to a desert island lying in the bay, he cal- 

• kind of council of war, or rather court-martial, 
e he exposed his commission, by which the 
n granted him the power of life and death, which 
delivered him with this remarkable expression 
her own mouth : ** We do account that he. Drake, 
') strikes at thee, does strike at us." He then 
■en with great eloquence the cause of this as- 
V ; for though his education had been but indifTe- 
lic was an excellent speaker. 

■kc departed from St Julian on the 17th of Au- 
and on the 20th entered the Streights of Magel- 

After a difficult navigation of sixteen days, he 
' out, on the Gth of September, into the great 

Sea. But here he met with such ttmpestuou 
cr, that he was forced back to the westward 
• t huiidred leagues ; and one of his ships, the 
, )Id, captain Thomas, was lost. Near the 57th 

ot south latitude, he entered a bay, where he 
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found a naked people ranging from one island to an- 
other, in canoes, to seek provisions. Salting north- 
ward from thence, on the 3d of October, he found 
three islands, in one of which was an extraordinary 
number of birds. Oft the 8th, he lost another of his 
ships, the Elizabeth, commanded hj captain John 
Winter, which returned through the Streights, and 
arrived safe in England on the 2d of June of the year 
following, being the first ship that ever came back 
that way. 

Drake had now only his own ship, which in the 
South Seas he named the Hind ; and proceeding along 
the coast of Chili, he came to an island called Mou- 
cha ; where he had intelligence from an Indian, that 
a large Spanish ship lay loaden at Val Paraiso, of 
which he immediately sailed in search. The Spaniards 
" on board, who supposed the English to be some of 
their own countrymen, beat their drums, and received 
them with testimonies of great joy. But the English, 
clapping them on board, immediately thrust them un* 
der the hatches, and possessed themselves of the ship ^ 
in which, according to some of our naval historians, 
were found four hundred pounds weight of Baldivian 
gold. Drake put the Spaniards on shore, but carried 
away the master with the ship. 

He then plundered a neighbouring town, and after- 
wards landed at Tarapasa, or Tarapaxa, where finding 
a Spaniard asleep upon the shore, with thirteen bars 
of silver by him, to the value of four thousand 
Spanish ducats, Drake caused them to be carried off, 
without so much as waking the man. Then entering 
the port of Arica, he found there three ships with not 
a man on board them ; in which were, besides other 
merchandize, fifty-seven wedges of silver, each 
v/eighing twenty pounds* Hence he proceeded to 
Lima, the capital of Peru, where he seized twelve 
ships, and in them great quantities of silk, with a 
chest full of coined money ; but they had not, we are 
. told, so much as a boy on board any of them ; so 
great was the security of the Spaniards on these coasts, 
where, on account of their great distance and remote- 
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-^.css from Europe, they feared no enemies ; nor indeed 
iiad ever aiiy one but Magellan, before lirake, navi- 
gated those seas, except the Spaniards themselves, 
\\ ho built there all the ships they employed in those 
oarts. 

Having set these ships a-drift, he, with all the sail 
\.^ could make, gave chace to the Cacofogo, a very 
nch ship, which he understood had latoiy sailed from 
i.itfncc for Panama, and by the way met with a brig- 
ant me, out of which he took, eighty pounds weight of 
^old, a cruciBx of the s&me metal, some emeralds of a 
r;.gci's length, and some cordage. In a few days af- 
;rr, he came up with the Cacofogo, and shooting her 
:ore-mast by the board, presently made himself master 
•'( her ; wherein, besides pearls and precious stones, 
l.c took eighty pounds weight of gold, thirteen chests 
ijll of silver coined, and a great quantity of other siU 
ver. And having removed aU this into his own ship> 
l.c let the Cacofogo go. 

Drake, continuing his course to the northward, 
'-iied along the coast of Mexico, and landing at 
Aguatulco, sacked that town ; and having now made 
more than sufficient reprisals on the Spaniards for hi 
:oimer losses, he began to think of returning to £Dg 
iaad, to which he boldly attempted to find a passag( 
by North America, sailing to the latitude of forty-tw< 
degrees on that coast ; but then meeting with nothing 
l-ut severity of cold, and open shores covered with 
Miow, he came back into the latitude of thirty-eight, 
^nd there putting into a convenient harbour in the 
north parts of California, met with a very kind recep- 
tion from the Indians, who by many sigiiificant to- 
kens offered, we are told, to make him their king. 
To this country Drake thought fit to give the name 
cf N£w Albion ; and raising a pillar, put an inscrip. 
^ion thereon, containing the name of queen Elizabeth, 
the date of the year, and the time of his arrival there, 
4i\d under it some of the queen's coin. 

Leaving this coast, he made sail to the westward, 
and at length arriving at the Moluccas, he was kindly 
cuicitaincd by the king ot Tern ate, on& of those 
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islands ; from whence departing, he prosecuted his 
voyage through those dangerous seas $ but his ship 
striking upon a rock, stuck fast for seven-and-twenty 
hours, which put all his men in despair ; but when 
they had lightened the ship, by throwing over-board 
eight of her guns, and some merchandize, a brisk gale 
of whid fortunately took her in the quarter, and hea-> 
vcd her off. Then touching at Java, where he recei- 
ved great civility from one of the kings of the island, 
he continued his course from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence to Ijlio Grande in Negroland ; where ta- 
king in water, he made the best of his way for Eng- 
land i and at length, on the 25th of September 1580, 
he arrived happily at Plymouth, having, in less than 
three years, sailed round the globe, to the great admi- 
ration of all ranks of people. 

On the 4th of April 1581, queen Elizabeth going 
to Deptford, went on board captain Drake's ship, 
where she dined, and afterwards conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and declared her .absolute ap- 
>robation of all that he had done. Her majesty like- 
vise gave directions for the preservation of his ship, 
hat it might remain a monument of his own and his 
Jountry's glory. 

In 1585, sir Francis Drake, who was now made an 
admiral, was sent on an expedition against the Spaniards 
to the West indies, with a fleet of one-and-twenty 
sail, having above two thousand soldiers on board, 
under the command of sir Christopher Carlisle, Ta- 
king the Cape Verd islands in their way, they landed 
at the island of St Jago, and surprising the chief town . 
of the same name, sacked the place, and carried off a 
considerable booty. From thence proceeding to His- 
paniola, they made themselves masters of the town of 
St Domineo, the inhabitants whereof having redeemed 
it from being burnt with five-and- twenty thousand du- 
cats, the fleet sailed over to Carthagena, which, after 
9 short defence^ was also taken by storm, and ransom- 
ed for an hundred and ten thousand ducats, which 
were shared among the seamen and soldiers. The ad- 
miral then Ktting sail for England, passed betwccQ 
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Cuba and Jutatan ^ and going along the coast of Flori- 
ui seized and burnt St Anthony's- and St Helen's, 
:;(o small towns that the Spaniards had abandoned; 
•hence continuing his course along the shore, he 
•isat to Virginia, then an infant colony* lately settled 
vsir Walter Raleigh. But the planters being redu- 
'A to a soaall number, and distressed for want of pro« 
'.^lons, sir Francis, at their earnest request, toolc 
•cm on board, with their governor, Ralph Lane, and 
ought them home. Thus concluded this expedition, 
'^'■t booty taken from the enemy being valued at three- 
'c::e thousand pounds, besides two hundred pieces of 
.r^ss and iron cannon ; -but with the loss of seven 
-uadred men, who all, or most of them, died of the 
^tnture. 

lal3S7, sir Francis was sent out with a squadroa 
to cruize against the Spaniards, and particularly with 
a view to interrupt the preparations they were ma- 
f^ing to invade England, and to destroy, if possible, 
':e Spanish shipping, ammunition, and provisions, in 
ticirown ports. On the 19th of April, he arrived in 
•■•i bay of Cadiz, where he was opposed by twelve 
^^nish gallies, of which he sunk two, and forced the 
liters to retire under the castles. He then, under a 
•'cadful fire from the forts and batteries, burnt one 
'ip, of 1500 tons, and another of 1200, and thirty-one 
Tore from 1000 to 200 tons, besides carrying away 
•^r ships laden with provisions, designed for the ex« 
•edition against England. Drake afterwards demolish- 
: several forts on the coast of Spain, without the 
ust molestation from their admirals, whom he insult^ 
■i io their harbours ^ from whence he set sail for the 
Azores islandf, where he took the Don Pedro, a valu« 
•'.Ic ship. 
In l5S8f sir Francis signalised himself in the de- 
(Qce of his country against the Spanish Armada, be- 
*g appointed vice-admiral under the lord high-admi* 
'a Howard. And here his good fortune attended 
a as remarkably as ever ; for he made a prize of a 
4rge galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, 
'^^o yielded on the bare mention of his name. In^ 
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this vessel he found fifty thousand ducats, which he^ 
generously distributed among the seamen and soldiers.* 
It must not, however, be concealed, that, through an 
oversight of his, the lord admiral ran the utmost ha- 
zard of being taken by the enemy ; for Drake being 
appointed, the first night of the engagement, to carry 
lights ior the direction of the En^ish fleet, he being 
in full pursuit of some hulks belonging to the Hanse 
Towns, neglected it; which occasioned the lord*ad- 
jniral's following the Spanish lights, and remaining 
almbst in the centre of their fleet till morning. How> 
ever, Drake's succeeding services sufficiently effaced 
the memory of this mistake, the greatest execution 
done on the flying Spaniards being performed by the 
squadron under his command. 

In 158P, sir Francis commanded, as admiral at sea, 
the fleet sent to restore Don Antonio king of Portu* 
gil, the command of the land forces being given to 
sir John Norris. They were but just at sea, before 
the commanders diflfered ; though it is on all hands a- 
greed, that there never was an admiral better disposed 
with respect to soldiers than sir Francis Drake. 
The ground of their difRrrcnce was this: the general 
was bent on landing at the Groyne, whereas sir Fran- 
cis and the sea-officers were for sailing to Lisbon 
directly ; in which, if their advice had been taken, 
there is little reason to doubt but that their enterprizc 
would have succeeded, and Ddn Antonio been restored. 
For it afterwards appeared, on their invading Por- 
tugal, that the enemy had made use of the time they 
gave them to so good a purpose, that it was not pos- 
tible to make any impression. Sir John Norris, in- 
deed, marched by land to Lisbon, and sir Francis 
Drake, very imprudently, promised to sail up the river 
with his whole fleet; but when he saw the conse- 
quences which would have attended the kecpmg his 
word, he chose rather to break his promise than to 
haxard the queen's navy ; for which he was grievous- 
Jv reproached by Norris ; and the miscarriage of the 
whole affa:r was imputed to his failure of performing 
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fied himself on his return ; for he made it manifest to 
the queen and council, that all the service that was 
done was performed by him ; ar^d that his sailing up 
the river of Lisbon would have signified nothing to 
the taking the castle, which was two miles off; and 
that, without reducing.it, the town could never be ta- 
ken. 

Sir Francis Drake's next service was the fetal ex- 
pedition against the Spanish West Indies, in 1595* in 
conjunction with sir John Hawkins. The next day 
after the d^ath of Hawkins, Drake made st desperate 
attack on the shipping in the harbour of Porto Rico 
This was performed with all the courage imaginable, 
and with great loss to the Spaniards, but with little 
advantage to the English, who, meeting with a more 
resolute resistance and much better fortifications than 
they expected, were obliged to sheer off. Admiral 
Drake then steered up for the main, ^/^rehe took the 
town of Rio de la Hacha, which ({^burnt to the 
ground, a church, and a house belonging to a lady, 
only excepted. After this he destroyed some other 
villages, and then proceeded to Santa Martha, which 
he likewise burnt. He also made himself master of the 
famous town of Nombrc dc Dios, which he destroyed 
likewise, with all the shipping there, after a short re- 
sistance from the Spaniards. Sir Thomas Baskerville, 
who commanded the land-forces, then marched with 
seven hundred and fifty men towards Panama, but 
letumed soon after, finding the desiorn of taking that 
place absolutely impracticable. This disappointment 
greatly chagrined sir Francis Drake. However, he 
then rAolved to proceed towards the island of Escudo, 
and frc9m thence to Porto Bello ; but before he could 
carry his design into execution, he was seized \vith a 
bloody flux, which carried him off on the 28th of 
January 1595-6, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

Thus ended the life of sir Francis Drake ; one of 
the most able, active, and courageous seamen, that 
England ever produced. He was of a low stature, 
but had a broad open chest, a very round head, his 
hair of a fine brown, his beard full and comely, his 
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e and dear, of a fair complexion, with n 
:erful, and very engaging countenance. As 
n had been his whole stady, .so he under, 
horoughly, and was a perfect aiaster in ev^ry 
specially in astronooiy, and in the applica- 
in the nautical art. His enemies alleged 
ras of an ostentatious temper, self-sufficient, 
imoderate speaker. But it is acknowledged, 
(oke with much gracefulness, propriety, and 
; : and it appears that he always encoiiragcrd 
rred merit wheresoever he found it, and was 
d easy of access. He was prone to anger, 
ir.d of flattery ; but he was a steady friend, 
mely generous. His voyage round the world 
remain an incontestible proof of his courage, 
public spirit, and capacity. He had the fe> 
►c always a favourite with queen Elizabeth ; 
ave a remarkable proof of it in regard to a 
ttween him and his countryman, sir Bernard 
hose arms sir Francis bad assumed s which 
ed the other, who was a seaman likewise, 
ive him a box on the ear. Upon this, the 
k up the quarrel, and gave sir Francis a new 
ch is thus emblazoned : Sabls a fess wavy 
:wo pole stars argent ; and for his crest, a 
globe under ruff, held by a cable, with a 
>f the clouds ; over it this motto, " Auxilio 
underneath, " Sic pakvis, magna ;" in 
<=^c.— ^g is hung up by the heels a wivern gull, 
^•^hich^was the arms of sir Bernard Drake. 

^ t issue, buW he left 

daughter apd sole 
Combe Sydenham, 
It, who afterwards 
J. of Powderham 
brave admiral was 
ssiney, orTinta^al, 
parliament held in 
abeth i and for the 
in the thirty- 5 Uh 
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ADMIRAL FENTON. 

This gentleman was an experienced seaman and gal- 
hot officer, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and was 
descended from an ancient family in Nottinghamshire. 
He served for some time with great reputation in Ire- 
laod; and afterwards accompanied sir Martin Fro- 
bishcr in two voyages for the discovery of the north- 
vest passage, in 1577 and 1578, in the last of which 
he commanded the Judith, and had the title of rear- 
adaural. Tn 1582 he sailed with three stout ships and 
a bark to discover that passage by the way of the 
South Seas, but upon receiving information that the 
king of Spain had intelligence of his plan, and had sent 
a strong fleet into the streights of Magellan to inter* 
cept him, he put into a Portuguese settlement to careen, 
where he met with three of the Spanish squadron, one 
of which was the vice-admiral, which he sunk, after a 
▼cry brisk engagement, and then returned home. He 
died in 1603, and was buried at Deptford, where an 
hiDdsome monument was erected to his memory. 
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Sir martin FROBISHER. 

Sir Martin Frobisher was born near Doncaster, in 
Yorkshire, and was from bis youth early educated in 
a manner suitable to the profession which he after- 
wards embraced. He was the first Englishman v\ho 
attempted to find a north- west passage to China ; and 
in 1576, he sailed with two barks and a pinnace, iu 
order to attempt that passage ; in this voyage he dis- 
covered a cape, to which he gave the name of queen 
jEiizabeth's Foreland, and the next day discovered a 
streight to which he gave his own name^ This voy- 
age proving unsuccessful, he attempted the same pas- 
sage in 1577, but discovering some ore in an island, 
and his commission directing him in this voyage only 
to search for ore, and to leave the farther discovery 
of the north-west to another time, he returned to 
England. The gold ore he brought having the ap- 
pearance of great riches and profit, and the hopes of a 
north-west passage to China being greatly increased 
by the second voyage. Queen Elizabeth sent a fleet, 
with one hundred adventurers, who willingly offered 
to stay in that cold and desert country all the year 
round, forty of whom werfe mariners, for the use of the 
ships, thirty miners to dig the ore, and thirty soldiers 
to guard the whole company ; in which last number 
were included the refiners, bakers, carpenters, and 
other useful persons. He sailed with fifteen ships, 
twelve of which were to return at the end of summer 
■with a cargo of gold ore ; but being obstructed by the 
ice, and driven out to sea by a violeat storm, they, af- 
ter encountering many difficulties, returned home, 
without making any settlement, but brought a larpe 
quantity of ore. He afterwards commanded the Aid 
in sir Francis Drake's expedition to the West Indies, 
in which St Domingo in Hispaniola, Carthagcna and 
Santa Justina in Florida, were taken and sacked. 
In 15S8. he bravely exerted himself in defence of his 
i^ouutry against the Spanish Armada, when he conn- 
inanded the Triumph, one of the largest ships in that 
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service ; and as a reward for his distinguished brave- 
ry, received the honour of knighthood from the lord 
high-admiral at sea. He afterwards commanded a 
squadron, which was ordered to cruize on the Spanish 
coast, and, in 1592, took two valuable ships and m 
rich carrac* In 1594t he was sent to the assistance of 
Henry IV. kin^ of France, against a body of the Lea"' 
guers and Spaniards, who had strongly fortified them- 
selves at Croyzon near Brest ; but in an assault upon 
that fort, on the 7th of November, sir Martin wu 
tmfortunately wounded with a ball in the hip or side, 
of which he died soon after the* iieet arrived at FIy< 
ia«utb, and was buried there. 
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ADMIRAL BLAKE. 



RofiEUT Blake* one of the bravest and most success, 
ful admirals that this or any other nation has ever pro- 
ducedy was bom at £ridgewater» in Somersetshire* in 
August 1598, his father bein^ a merchant of diat 
^ace, who had acquired a considerable fortune by the 
Spanish trade. Of his early ^ears we have no other 
account, than that, during his father's lifetime, he 
^as educated at a free school in firidgewater. In I6I59 
hie was admitted into the university of Oxford, where 
he continued till 1623, and took the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, though without being much countenanced 
or caressed by his superiors. 

During Blake's residence in the university, he suffi- 
ciently displayed his temper, which in reality was 
that of a humourist, usually grave, and in appearance 
morose; but inclined in an evening, when in the 
company of particular friends, to be very cheer^l* 
though still with a tincture of severity. After leaving 
Oxford, he retired to his native places where he lived 
i^ithout any ambition to be a greater man than he 
ras4 but inveighed with great freedom against the li- 
ence of the times, and the power of the court. In 1640 
e was chosen burgess for Bridge water by the Puritan 
^arty, to whom he had recommended himself by his 
disapprobation of bishop Laud's violence and severity, 
and his non-complismce with those new ceremonies 
which that prelate was then endeavouring to in- 
troduce. 

When the civil war broke out, Blake, in confomc^ 
ty with his avowed principles, declared for the parlia- 
ment ; and, thinking a bare declaration for right not 
to be all the duty required of a good man, raised a 
troop of dragoons for his party, and appeared in the 
field with great intrepidity. 

In 1645, he was governor of Taunton, when lord 
Goring came before it with an army of ten thousand 
fll^Ciu The town was ill fortifiedi and unsupplied with 
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laost every thing necessary for supporting a siege. 
Tac state of this garrison encouraged colonel Wynd- 
m, wbo was acquainted with Blake, to propose a 
joitulafion, v<rhich was rejected by Blake with indig- 
kIod and contempt. Nor were either menaces or 
'suasion of any effect ; tor he maintained the plac«y 
-icr ail its disadvantages, till the siege was raised by 
J parliament's army. And for his gallant behavioui' 
: this occasion, the parliament ordered Blake a pre- 
-It of five hundred pounds. 

He continued, on many other occasions, to give 
"oo&of an' insuperable courage, and a steadiness of 
<jiution not to be shaken; and, as a proof of his 
Ti adherence to the parliament, joined with the 
{ irou^ of Taunton, in returning thanks for their re« 
soidtiah to make no itaote addresses to the kin^. Yet 
he isibd to have been so far from appro vmg thd 
^utb of Charles I. as to make no scruple of declaring, 
it be would venture his life to save him, as willing- 
• as he bad done to serve the parliament. Whatever 
~.'h there may be in this, it is certain that he con- 
ned to act in the service of the parliament with 
. tit bravery and zeal. 

In 1649, he was appointed a commissioner of the! 
TV. He was soon after sent in pursuit of prince 
.pert, whom he shut up in the harbour of Kinsale 
Ireland for several , months, till want of provisions, 

* despair of relief, excited the prince to make i 
ng effort for his escape, by forcing through the 

• ament's fleet. This design he executed with great 
tpidity, and succeeded in it, though with the loss of 

•:c ships. He was pursued by Blake to the coast 
Portugal, where * Ru|fcrt was received into the 
;us, and treated with great distinction by the Por- 

3iakc coming to the mouth of that river, sent a 
' seojfcr to the king, to inform him, that the fleet 

MS port belonged to the public enemy of the corn- 
wealth of England, and demanded leave to attack 

. This being refused, though in very soft terms, 
' ' accompanied with declarations of esteem^ and a 
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present of provisions, so exasperated the admiral^ t6at 
without any hesitation, he fell upon the Portuguese 
fleet, then returning from Brazil, of which he took 
seventeen ships, and burnt three. It was to no pur- 
pose that the king of Portugal, alarmed at so unex- 
pected a destruction, ordered prince Rupert to attack 
them, andre-take the Brazil ships : for Blake carried 
home his prizes without molestation^ the prince not 
having force sufficient to pursue him. 

Blake soon supplied his fleet with provisions, and 
received orders to make reprisals upon the French, 
who had suffered their privateers to molest Xhd £ng. 
lish trade ; an injury which, in those days, was always 
immediately resented, and, if not repaired, certainly 
punbhed. Sailing with this commission, he took in 
tiis way a French man of war, which is said to have 
been worth a million. Then following prince Rupert, 
whose fleet was now reduced to five ships, into Car- 
thagcna, he demanded leave of the Spanish governor 
to attack him in the harl;>our ; but received the same 
answer which had been returned by the Portuguese, 
that they had a right to protect all ships that came into 
their dominions ; that if the admiral had been forced 
in thither, he should find the same* security ; and that 
he required him not to violate the peace of a neutral 
port. Blake withdrew upon this answer into the Me- 
diterranean : and llupert then leaving Carthagena, 
entered the port of Malaga, where he burnt and sunk 
several English merchant ships. Blake judging this 
to be an infringement of the neutrality professed by 
the Spaniards, now made no scruple to attack Rupert's 
fleet in the harbour of Malaga ; and having destroyed 
three of his ships, obliged him to quit the sea, and 
take refuge at the Spanish court. 

In 1651 Blake, still continuing to cruize in the 
Mediterranean, met with a French ship of considerable 
force, and commanded the captain to come on board, 
there bemg no war declared between the two nations. 
The captain, when he came, was asked by him, 
^« Whether he was willing to lay down his sword, and 
<* yield ?'^ which he gallantly refused, though in his 
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enciny's pdwer. Blake, scorning to take advantage 
of an artffice, and detecting the appearance of treachery^, 
told him, ^that he was at liberty to go back to his 
ship, and defend it as long as he was able.*' The cap- 
tain willingly accepted his offer, and after a fight of 
two hours, confessed himself conquered, kissed his 
sword, and surrendered it. This ship, with foar mofe, 
Blake sebt into England ; and not long after, arriving 
at Plymouth with his squadron, he there received the 
thanks of the parliament for his vigilance and vidour 
in his atation, and was constituted one of the lord* 
wardens of the Cinque Ports, as aa additional mark of 
their esteem and confidence. 

la 1652, Blake was constituted sole admiral, when 
Vie Seated the Dutch fleet commanded by Via 
Tromp, Ruyter, and De Wit, in three several en. 
gagcments, in which the Dutch lost eleven men of 
war, thirty merchant ships, and, according to th^lr 
own accounts, had fifteen thousand men slain. Soon 
after, Blake and his colleagues, with a grand squadron 
of an hundred sail, stood over to the Dutch coast, and 
forced their fleet to fly for shelter into the Texel, 
where they were kept fot aome time by Monk and 
Dean, while Blake sailed' northward. At last, how- 
ever, Tromp got out, and drew together a fleet of an 
hundred and twenty men of war ; and, on the 3d of 
June, the generals Dean and Monk came to an en- 
gagement with the enemy off the North Foreland, 
with indifferent success ; but the next day Blake co- 
ming to their assistance with eighteen ships, gained a 
complete victory ; so that if the Dutch had not saved 
themselves on Calais sands, their whole fleet had been 
sunk or taken. 

In Kovembef 1654, Cromwell sent him with a 
strong fleet into the Mediterranean, with ordets to 
support the honour of the English flag, and procure 
tansfactioH for any injuries that might have been done 
to our merchants. In the beginning of December* 
Blake arrived at the road of Cadiz, where he was 
trested with all imaginable respect. A Dutch admirif 
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ivould not hoist his flag while he was there : aad hk 
name was now grown so formidable, that a French 
squadron having stopped one of his' tenders, which 
had been separated from him in a storm, the admiral^ 
as soon as he knew to whom it belonged, sent for the 
captain on board, and drank Blake's health before 
him with great ceremony, under a discharge of five 
jguns, and then dismissed him.' The Algerines were 
so much afraid of him, that, stopping the Sallee ro- 
vers, they obliged them to deliver up what English 
prisoners they had on boar^^d, and then sent them free- 
ly to Blake, in order to purchase his favour. This, 
however, did not prevent his coming, on the 10th of 
March, before Algiers, and sending an officer on shore 
to the Bey^ to demand satisfaction for the piracies 
committed on the English, and the release of ail the 
English captives. The Dey, in his answer, alleged, 
that the ships and captives belonged to the private 
men, and therefore he could not restore them without 
of&nding all his subjects, but that he might easily re- 
deem them I and if he thought proper, they would con- 
clude a peace with him, and for the future offer no 
acts of hostility to the English ; and having accompa- 
nied this answer with a large present of fresh provi- 
sionS| Blake left Alters, and sailed on the same er- 
rand to Tunis ; the Dey of which place not only refu- 
sed to comply wkh his request, but denied him the 
liberty of taking in fresh water. " Here, said he, are 
** our castles ofGoletta and Porto Ferino; do your 
*• worst ; do you think we fear your fleet ?" Blake, 
at hearing this, began, as his custom was when highly 
jprovoked, to curl his whiskers, and^ after a short 
consultation with his officers, bore into the bay of 
Porto Ferino with his great ships and their seconds^ 
and coming within musquet-shot of the castle and the 
line, fired on both so warmly, that in two^ hours the 
castle was rendered defenceless, and the guns on the 
works along the shore were dismounted^ though sixty 
6f them played at a time on the English. Blake found 
nine shiB3 in the road> anil oirdered «yefy captata to 
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naa ^h l<mg*boat with choice men, to enter the har- 
bour, and fire the Tuniaeens, which they happily effect* 
I ed» with the h>ss of twenty-five men killed and forty- 
eight wounded* while he and his men covered them 
irom the castle, by playing continually with their 
great guns. This daring action spread the terror of 
bis name through Africa and Asia. From Tunis he 
sailed to Tripoil, caused the English slaves to be set 
aliberty, and concluded a peace with that governs 
nent* Thence returning to Tunis, the Tuoiseena 
implored his mercy, and begged him to grant them 
peace, which he did upon teems highly advantageous 
to £ngland. He next sailed to Malta, and' obliged 
the knights to restore the effects taken by their priva- 
teers from the English ; and by these great exploits, 
io raised the glory of the English uame« that most of 
the princes and states in Italy thought fit to pay their 
compliments to the protector, by sending solemn em- 
bassies to him. 

He passed the next winter either in lying before 
Cadiz, or in cruizing up and down the Streights, and 
was at his station, at the mouth of that harbour, when 
he received information, that the Spanish plate fleet 
had put into the bay of Santa Cruz, in the island oi 
Teacriffe ; on which he weighed anchor, with twenty- 
five men of war, on the 13th of April 1675, and oa 
the 20th, rode with his ships off the bay of Sant^ 
Cruz, where he saw sixteen Spanish ships lying io the 
form of a half-moon. Near the mouth of the haven 
stood a castle, furnished with great ordnance,^ besides 
which there were seven forts round the bay, with six,; 
four, and three guns on each, joined to each other by 
a line of communication, mounted with musiqueteers* 
Don Diego Diaques, general of the Spanish fleets 
caused all the vessels to be moored close along-side of 
the six large galleons that were lying at anchor, witk 
their broadsides towards the sea* Blake having pre- 
pared for the fight, a squadron of ships was drawn out 
to make the first onset, commanded by captain Stay- 
ner iathe Speaker frigate, who no sooner received or- 
dcjs, than he sailed .into the bay, and attacked the Spa* 
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at about fifty nine years of age. His body was the 

next day embalmed, and wrapped in lead, his bowels 

taken out, and buried in the great church at Ply- 

moutti, ano^his corpse, by order of the protector, con- 

^^^^ 1 ,^H to?.' ^^ Greenwich-house; front whence 

' ^ ^^'"^ ?hbev ""^ '^ ^^"ie^ in great pomp to West- 

\ mnstcT'^''"J'^^d there interred with the utmost 

LifileiDniVr.^^.l'^stmark of resnect that could be 
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i>i9h fleet, wtthoul tbe least regatd to tbe forts, which 
spent their shot prodigally upon them. No sooner 
were these entered intd the bay, bat Blake following 
after, placed seteral ships to pour broadsides into the 
eastle and forts ; and these played their parts s6 well, 
that, after some tiine, the Spaniards found their forts 
too hot to be held. In the mean time, Blake struck, 
in with Stayner, and bravely fought the Spanish ships« 
imt of which the enemy were beat by two o'clock m 
the afternoon, when Bls6ce, finding it impossible to 
carry them away, ordered his men to set them on fire» 
which they did so effectually, that they were all re- 
duced to ashes, except two, which he sunk immediate- 
ly. The English who thus gained a complete victory, 
were reduced to another difficulty by the wind, which 
blew so strong into the bay, that they despaired of 
getting out ; but while they were in this dreadful 
exigence, it suddenly veered about to the south-west, 
(a thing not known in many years before), which 
brought Blake and his fleet safe to sea again, though 
the Spaniards from the castle played their great guns 
perpetually upon them as they passed by. This is al- 
lowed to have been one of the roost remarkable actions 
that ever happened at sea ; and the earl of Clarendon 
observes, that it was so miraculous, that all men who 
knew the place, wondered that any sober man, with 
whatsoever courage endued, should undertake it. 

Blake returned, after this glorious action, to the 
coast of Spain, where he cruized for some time off the 
harbour of Cadiz ; but perceiving that his ships were 
become fouU and being seized with a dangerous dis- 
order, he resolved to sail to England. His distemper 
*was scomplication of scurvy, brought upon him by 
being for three years together at sea, and wanting all 
that time the conveniencies requbite foi* the cure of 
his disease. In his passage home it increased upon 
faim, and he became so sensible of his approaching 
end, that he frequently enquired for lafid, a mark of 
his affection for his native soil, whicb, however, he 
did not live to sec, dying as his ship, the St George, 
entered Flymouth-sound, on the 17th of August 2657, 
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at about fifty-nine years of age. His body, was the 
next day embalmed, and wrapped in lead, his bowels 
taken out, and buried in the great church at Ffy- 
mouth, and his corpse, by order of the protector, con« 
vcyed by water to Greenwich-house j front whence 
he resolved to have it carried in great pomp to West- 
minster-abbey, and there interred with the utmost 
solemnity, as the last mark of respect that could be 
paid to this heroic commander. 

On the 4th of September, after the corpse had Iain 
several dajrs in state, it was carried from Greenwich 
in a magnificent barge, covered with velvet, adorned 
with escutcheons and pendants, accompanied by his 
brothers, remote relations, and their servants ia 
mourning, by Oliver's privy council, the commission^* 
ers of the admiralty and navy, and the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, the field officers 
of the army, and many other persons of honour and 
quality, in a great number of barges and wherries, 
covered with mourning, marshalled and ordered by 
the heralds at arms, who directed and attended the 
solemnity. Thus they passed to Westminster-bridge, 
and, at their landing, proceeded in the same manner, 
through a guard of several regiments of foot, 'to the 
Abbey. His dear friend, general Lambert, though 
then in disgrace with the protector, attended on his 
horse. The funeral procession being over, the body 
was interred in a vault built on purpose in the chapel 
of Henry Vn. 

Such ^ were the honours j^aid* to the remains of 
Blake, in the days of Cromwell ; but after the resto- 
ration of king Charles II. his body, in virtue of his 
majesty's express command, was taken up and buried 
b a pit with others, in St Margaret's church-yard, on 
the 12th of September 1661 ; " in which place,** 
says Wood, " it now remaineth, enjoying no other 
" monument but what is reared by his valour, which 
** time itself can hardly efface." Some pains have been 
taken to extenuate this base action ; and it has been 
said, that Blake's corpse was decently re-interred in 
St Margaret's church-yard. What degree of decency 
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was obierved in the secQnd barial* K it msf be so 
termed, of this truly ^eat man, we know dot. 
This, however, is certain, that the removal of him 
from Westminster-abbey to St Margaret's chnrch^yard 
^as intended as an indignity ; though in iact, it re- 
flected dishonour on those only who were giiilty of 
this unworthy treatment of the remains of a gallant 
admiral, who was an honour to his country, and to 
the age in which he lived. But as it is justly observed 
fty a very ingenious writer, to whom we have been 
much indebted in the course of our account of this 
^mous seaman, ^ that regard which was denied to hfs 
body, has been paid to nis better remains, his name 
and his memory. Nor has any writer dared to deny 
him the praise of intrepidity, honesty, contempt of 
"ti^ealth, and love of his country." 

Admiral Blake was in his person of a low stature* 
but of a quick, lively eye. He possessed a degree of 
courage which no dangers could dismay ; and yet was 
cool in action, and shewed great military conduct in 
the disposition of the most desperate attacks. Though 
not bred to the profession of a seaman, and though be 
did not apply himself to it till at an advanced period 
of life, he distinguished himself by his naval exploits 
above all his cotemporaries. He was just and upright ; 
and so disinterested, that though he had great oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself by the vast sums he had 
taken from the enemies of England, yet he threw it 
all into the public treasury, and died not five hundred 
pounds richer than his father left him. He was jealous 
6f the liberty of the subject, and the glory of his na- 
tion : and as he made use of no mean artifices to raise 
himself to the highest command at sea, so he required 
no interest but his merit to support him in it. He 
treated his officers with the familiarity of a friend : an J 
by his tenderness and generosity to the seamen, he so 
endeared himself to them, that when he died, they 
lamented his loss as that of their common father. 

The earl of Clarendon says, " Blake was the fir«;t 
man that declined the old tract, and made it manifest 
that the science might be attained in less time th.\n 
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-2s imagined; and despised those rules which had 

xca long in practice, to Iceep his ship and men out of 

:iDger, which had been held in former times a point 

: great ability and circumspection ; as if the princi- 

.lart requisite in the captain of a ship, had been to 

t sare to come home safe again. He was the first 

Tin who brought ships to contemn castles on shore, 

uich had been thoQght ever very formidable, and 

ere discovered by him to make a noise only» and to 

ght those who could be rarely hurt by them. He 

is the first that infused that proportion of courage 

.10 the seamen, by making them ae^ by exfierience 

-jt mighty things th©y could do, if they were ^sd- 

-i ; and taught them to fight in fire, as well as upon 

tcr ; iind though be has been very well imitated and 

t\}vrtd, he was the first that gave the example of 

•n^t kind of naval courage^ and bold and resolute 

itciuQiiemcats.'* 
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It is hardly possible to give a higher character of the 
courage of sir George Ayscougfa, than to say, that be 
was a match for Van JTromp or De Ruyter; both of 
whom, in the first Dutch war, he engaged and con- 
quered. 

In the refgn of king Charles f . this brave admiral 
was promoted to the rank, of captain of a man of war ; 
and in 1648* when the fleet revolted to prince Ru- 
pert, he declared for the parliament, and brought the 
laon, which he then commanded, into the rivei 
Thames. In 1649, he was appointed admiral of the 
Irish seas; and in that service he furnished Dublir 
witli provisions, and was greatly instrumental in re- 
ducing the whole island to the obedience of the re- 
public* In 1651, he was sent against Barbadoea, an.' 
forced that, and several of the West Indian islands 
to submit to the commonwealth. The next year h< 
attacked a Dutch fleet of forty sail, under the convov 
of four men of war, some of which be burnt, took 
others, and drove the rest on shore. He protester 
against Blake's retreat in the desperate action of th< 
JS9th of November 1652, thinking it much more ho 
Bourable to die by the shot of the enemy. It is sup- 
posed that this, and his greatest influence over th: I 
seamen, occasioned his being dismissed from the com I 
mand. The parliament, however, voted him a rewarc | 
of three hundred pounds a-year in Ireland, and three | 
hundred pounds in money. | 

Sir George was afterwards a short time admiral iij 
Sweden under Charles Gustavus, but returned 
England soon after the restoration. In 1664» wh^ 
the Dutch war broke out, he went to sea as a rear-ai 
miral of the blue squadron, and behaved very gallanti 
at the battle of the third of June 1665. In 16d 
when prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle coH 
manded, sir George, as admiral of the squadron, bo 
the white flag in the Royal Prioce, the largest ship i 
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*e fleet, Vfhtti he cogged the Oatch with his usual 
•Tepidity, in that memorabfe battle which lasted four 
^fS ; but, towards the evening of the thirds his ship 
.-fortanatelj ran upon the Gallopper sand, and he was 
•mpellcd to strike by his own seamen : upon which 
■i Dutch took them on board, and set the Roy^l 
'f nee on fire. Tor some months he was detaiaed t 
rioner in Holland, and, during that time, was car- 
"A from town to tow A, and exposed to the people by 
♦. ij of triumph. 
A fourth battle was afterwards begun, with equal 
^-szcand resolution on both si^des, and continued tilt 
/ was interrupted by a thick fog ; ^hen the English 
*— .red with the loss of several large ships, that were 
t^ztr sunk or taken by the enemy* Both sides claim- 
?1 ibe victory ; but the Dutch had certainly obtained 
••zt advantage, though there was^o glory lost by cither 
"rfaa. When sir George Ayscpugh returned to Eng- 
ii;J« he spent hi^ remamder of his days in retirement 
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JqtfH Bxvf Qw^ one of tke ino^t ernment English sea- 
•men mentioned in our hiitoiies, the son of oolonel 
John Benbow, was bom ajbout the year 1650, of a 
very ancient and hQBOurable family in Shropshire, 
His father left him no other provision than the profes- 
sion of a sailor, but he had such success, that before 
he lyas thirty years of age* he became master, and in 
a great measure owner of a ship* called the Benbov 
frigate, employed in the Mediterranean trade > durir. 
yrhich time the following remarkable incident bxou^l: 
him to serve in the British navy, with equal reputation 
to himself and glory to his country* In 1686, he was 
attacked in his passagp to Cadiz by a Sallee rover, a- 
gaiast whom he defended himself, with a very uneqiu' 
number of men, with the utmost bravery, till at las: 
the Moors boarded him, but were quickly repulsed 
with the loss of thirteen men^ whose heads he ordereu 
to be cut off, and thrown into a tub of pork pickle, 
When he arrived at Cadiz, he went ashore, and or- 
dered a negro servant to follow him, with the Moor 
heads in a sack. As soon as he had landed, the or 
ficers of the revenue enquired of his servant, what he 
had there ? The captain answered, salt provisions fo: 
his own use. ** That may be, replied the officers, bui 
** we must insist upon seeing them.*' Captain Bes 
bow alleged that he was no stranger there, that ht 
was not accustomed to run goods, and pretended tc 
take it ill that he was afuspectcd. The officers told hiir 
that the magistrates were sitting not far off, and tha 
if they were satisfied with his word, his servant mi^:'' 
carry the provisons where he pleased, but that otherwi> 
it was not in their power to grant any such dispensa 
tion. The captain consented to the proposal, and the^ 
immediately went to the customhouse, Mr Benbov 
in the front, his man in the centre, and the officers i 
the rear. When captain Benbow came before th 
magistrates, they treated him with grcal dvilitx, to. 
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um they were io^ to tttake a point of JuCh a ttiifcv 
J! that since h^ had refused to shew the cotitentJ of 
\ sack to their officers, the natute oi their employ- 

"^nts obiiged them to demand a ^ght of them ; and ad 
ev doixbted ftot their being sait provisons, the shew*' 

7 them couid be of no great con^equience one #ay 
' the otfeier. ** 1 fold ^ou, said the captam stetnlf^ 

• they were salt provisiotw for my own u^e. Csesatr^ 
' throw them dov<rn upon the table ; attd, gentlemen, 
" if you Hke thenl^ they are at yonr service;" The 
S'-?r.!tftls were exceeditigly ^mck at the sight of the 
MK>rs heads, and eqttelly astonished at the account of 
■He captain'^ adtrentute, who withio imall a force, harf 
^^.tii able to defeat ntth a number of barbarians ; ahd 
^•'T>d'mg an account of the whole af&ir to the court of 
Madrid, Charles IL then king of Spain, was so much 
pleased with it, that he requested' to see the £nglish 
"ptaia, who made a journey to court, where he wa* 
recetired with gteat testimonies of respect, and not 
'<:ily dismissed wi^ a handsome present, but his Catho- 
'■■<- majesty wife also f leased to wtite a letter in his behalf 
tn Icing James, who, upon the captain's return, gave him 
athip, and thus introduced him to the royal navy. 

After the revolution, captain Benbow was at first 
^'npioyed in protecting our trade in the Channel and 
'.nnbarding the French porti, in which he shewed the 
•'^ost intrepid bravery, by going in person in his boat 
: ' encourage aTid protect the engineers ; and hif vigour 
•d activitv so efectually recommended him to king 
•• itiam, ttiat he was early promoted to a flag. After 
•:x peace, he was sent with a squadron into the West 
••'ley, when be obliged the governor of Carthagena 
■' restore two English ships that had been seized by 
- Spaniards; and after v\ aids sailing to Porto Bello, 
•ced the governor, by his threats, to send him several 

• s?cls, which had been taken under the pretence, that 

• le settlement phtht Scots at DarieQ was a breach of 
•>. peace. * i 

Suon after his ref urn to England, Mr Benbow was 
• pointed vice-admiral of the blue. He was also about 
■■^ saine time employed in cruizing otf Dunkirk, it be- 
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ing then apprehended, .that the French had formed 
design of invading England. War as yet had not bcr 
declared between the two crowns ; but this was held t. 
be no security against France ; and it was no soor.r 
known that a strong squadron was fitting out at Dunkirk 
than it was firmly believed to be intended to cover j 
descent. Admiral Benbow, however, made such obse: 
vations, as convinced him that France had not at th: 
time any such schemes in agitation ; and having satisfic 
the ministry of this, it was resolved to prosecute withou 
delay some projects which had been formerly conoertc. 
in order to disappoint the French in their viewl upc 
the Spanish succession; and to facilitate this, it u^^ 
thought necessary to send immediately a strong aqua. 
dron to the West Indies. The squadron was to cons: 
of a considerable force; and it was thought reqais- 
that it should be under the command of an officer, whos: 
conduct and courage might be relied on* 

Mr fienbow was therefore proposed by the mkiistry. 
as soon as the expedition was detennined ; but kiu 
William said, that Benbow was in a manner just retufi.- 
cd from the West Indies, where he had met with nc 
thing but difficulties, and that therefore it was but re 
asonable that some other officer should now take Y 
turn. One or two were named and consulted ; but c'l&c 
their health or their ai&lrs were in such disorder, thri 
they most earnestly desired to be excused. Upon wbiv i 
the king said facetiously to some of his ministers, a 
iuding to the dress and appearance of these gentlemc'' 
** Well then, I find we must spare our beaus, and srr 
•• honest Benbow." His majesty accordingly sent t. 
him upon this occasion, and asked him, whether ^'- 
was willing to go to the West Indies, assuring him* th 
if he was not, he would not take it amiss if he des^r 
to be excused. Mr Benbow answered bluntly, that r 
did not understand such compliments, that he thouc: 
he had no right to choose his station, and that if 1- 
najesty thought fit to send him to the East Indies, c 
any where else, he would chearfully execute his orde '^ 
as became him. Thus was the matter settled io rrr* 
few words, and the command of the West India squ* 
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To conceal the destmation ^f this squsdron, tmt 
especially to prevent the French from having any just 
notions of its iorc6p sir Geor^ Rooke^ then admiral 
of the fleet, had orders to convoy it as fstr as SciUy« 
and to send a strong squadron with it thence, to see it 
well into the sea ; all Which he petformed ; so that ad** 
3iiral Benbow departed in the month of September 
170U The world in general believed that he was gone 
with sir John Munden, who commanded the squadron 
\\At accompanied him into the Mediterranean ; and to 
reoder this more credible, our minister at Madrid t^9 
ordered to demand the free use of the Spanish ports { 
^«hlch was accordingly allowed. However, the French 
linew too well the importance of the Spanish West la- 
Aics, not to thinVt of providing for their security, as ' 
soQoas they resolved to accept the will of the late king 
Of Spain. They had therefore sent, in April 1701t to 
the Spanish West. Indies, live ships of the line, and se- 
veral large vessels laded with arms and ammunition, 
under the command of the marquis de Coetlogon ; and 
oa the 20th of October the same yea/, the count de 
Chateau Kenaud sailed thither with fourteen ships of 
the line and sixteen frigates, to meet the galleonsr 
which were supposed to be already departed from thi 
Havannah, under the escort of the marquis de Coet 
logon ; and besides these, Mons. du Casse sailed thithei 
likewise with another squadron. So that» as admira 
Benbow received no supplies, he was likely to be 
crushed by the superior power of the enemy, and that 
(xtraordinaty diligence which was used to strengthen 
dnd support them. 

When Benbow arrived first at Jamaica, 'which was 
at the close of the year 1701, he made such prudent 
dispositions for securing our own trade, and annoying 
that of the enem^, that the French saw, with great 
amazement, all their schemes defeated, which they had 
been enabled to form, by their having much earlier in* 
teliigence than we of the intended war ; and their own 
writers acknowledge, that even after the arrival of the 
maiqtiis de Ooetlogon's aquadton, they were comtratK^* 
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projects they bad fonMil for attacking Jamaica and 
the Leeward Islands entirely frustrated. And it was 
observed at that time by the Dutch writers* that not- 
withstanding all the boasting of the French, vice-ad- 
ifiiral BenboW, with a small English squadron, le- 
tnained master of these seas ; nor did he fail to make 
use of this advantage, by ticking many prizes, and 
countenancing and protecting the trade cairied on by 
the English on the Spanish coasts* But in a few weeks 
the scene began to change ; for admiral Benbow then 
xtceived the news of the count de Chateau Renaud's 
arrival at Martinico, with a squadron much stxongcr 
than his own ; and soon after had information, that this 
squadron had been Joined by the marquis de Coetlogon 
from the Havannah, which exceedingly alarmed ths 
inhabitants of Barbadoes and Jamaica, because we lud 
no force capable of resisting this French fleets in case 
their commanders were determined to act oflfensivelT. 
Affairs continued in this uncertain situation till the 
nd of April 1702, when Benbow resolved, though 
here was great want of men on board his squadron, to 
ut to sea, in order to cruize between Jaraaici acd 
lispaniola ; and he accordingly sailed on the 8th of 
.Jay ; but he had not proceeded far before he net wirh 
real-admiral Whetstone, with whom he returned, to 
communicate to the governor of Jamaica some orders 
received from England : having first sent the Ruby, 
Falmouth, and Experiment, to cruize off Petit Gua< 
vas. Some time after, the master of a Spanish sloop 
from Cuba acquainted him, that Chateau Renand was 
at the Havannah, with twenty-six ships of war, wait- 
ing for the flota from La Vera Cruz , and this was con- 
firmed by the ships he had sent out, which in the coone 
of their cruize had taken four prizes. 

Not loug after this, admiral Benbow received in- 
formation, that Mons, du Casse was in the neighbour- 
hood of Hispaniola, with a squadron of French ships, 
with an intent to settle the assiento in favour of the 
French, ind to destroy the English and Dutch trade 
for negroes. Upon this he deuched rear-admiral Whet- 
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3*nbow sailed himself from Jam9icay in order to hav^ 
.izied the rear-admiral } but having intelligence that 
li Caste was expected at Leogane, on the north side 
■f HispanioUt he steered for that port» at ^hich he 
::nved on the 27lh, Not far from the town, he per* 
'..ved several ships at anchor, apd one under sail, the 
^at belonging .to which was sent out to discover his 
rength, Imt coming too near was taken ; from the crew 
: which he learnt, that there were six merchant ships 
the port, and that the ship to which they belonged wai 
man of war of fifty guns, which Benbow pressed so 
':rd, that the captain, seeing no probability of esca* 
ng, ran the ship ashore, and blew her up. On the 
-'ith the admiral came before the town, where he 
'.ound a ship of about eighteen guns hauled under their 
^ojndations, which however did not hinder his burning 
'^ The rest of the vessels had sailed before day, in 
order to get into a bettor hat hour; but some of our 
rips got between them and the port they wished to gain, 
':ok three of them, and sunk a fourth. The admiral, 
< tcr alarming Petit Guavas, which he found it impos* 
' cle to attack, sailed for Donna Maria Bay, where he 
'^atinued till the 10th of August; when having re« 
■cived advice that du Casse had sailed for Carthagena, 
H from thence was to proceed to Porto Bello, he re- 
vived to follow htm, and accordingly sailed that day 
^r the Spanish coast of Santa Martha. 
On the evening of the 19th of August, he discover* 
:d, near the place, ten sail of tall ships to th< west- 
•^ard ; and standing towards them, he found the majo« 
*-y of them to bie French men of war. Upon this he 
-dde the usual signal for a line of battle, going away 
Mth an easy sail, that his sternmost ships might come 
-P and join them, the French steering along shore under 
Mieir top-sails. Their squadron consisted of four ships, 
::om sixteen to seventy guns, with one great Dutch- 
'^ilt ship of about thirtjr or forty i and besides there 
"^as another full of soldiers, the rest small ones, and a 
: uop. Benbow c^jgut up with them about four o^clock 
'H the morning, on the 20th, when the engagement 
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lowing order: the Defiancei l^endenttis, Windsor, 
Breda, Greenwich, Ruby, and Falmouth* But tv,') 
of his ships, the Defiaoce and the Windsor, did ?><• 
stand above two or three broad-sides before they got 
out of gun-shot. So that the two stemmost ships or 
the enemy lay upon the admiral, and galled him veiy 
much ; nor did tlie ships in the rear come up to hb as- 
sistance with that diligence which they ought to have 
done. The engagement continued, however, till the 
evening; and though the firing then ceased, Benbo'^' 
kept them company all night. The admiral iaw th^- 
the French would avoid fighting if they could ; an ' 
being still in hopes that he might prevail on bis captar.s 
to do their duty, he ordered a new line of battle. The 
next morning, at break of day, he was near the Freni^h 
ships, but none of his squadron, excepting the Rubv, 
were with him. At two in the afternoon, the French 
drew into a line ; but at the same time they made what 
sail they could to avoid fighting. Howevdr, the vice- 
admiral in the Breda, and the Ruby, kept them com- 
pany all night, playing their chace-guitt. Thus dif^ 
Benbow continue to' pursue and maintain the fight with 
the enemy for four days more, but was never \>ro- 
perly seconded by several of the ships of his squadron. 
On the 23d, about noon, the admiral took from thr* 
French a small English ship, called the Anne Gallt^yi 
which they had captured off Lisbon ; and the Ru^^v 
being disabled he ordered her for Fort Royal. Abu;:^ 
eight at night, the whole squadron came up with th" 
admiral, and the enemy not two miles off. Benbow 
now thought there was a prospect of doing somethin)^. 
and therefore made the best of his way after the enemv 
but his whole squadron, except the Falmouth, tc. 
astern again. At two in the morning, the 24th« tr* 
adniiral came up with the enemy's stemmost ship, ar/i 
poured into her a broadside, which was returned by th' 
French ship very briskly ; and about three the gattan^ 
fienbow's right leg was broken to pieces by a chain-shot. 
He was carried down, but soon artcr ordered his cradU 
on the quarter-deck, and contipfied the fieht till day- 
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npretS6<l his sorrow for Benbow*s loss of his leg. '' I 
" am sorry for it too» (said the brave admiral), but I 
'• had rather have lost them both, than have seen thiil 
'' dishonour brought upon the English nation. £ut 
" do*, you hear? if another shot should take me off, 
" behave like brave men, and fight it out." 

About this time one of the enemy's ships, of seventy 
guns, was observed to be very much disabled ; her 
:nain-yard being down, and shot to pieces, her fore- 
hp sail- yard driven away, her mizen-mast shot by the 
board to pieces with our double-headed shot. Tho 
sdffliral soon after discovered the enemy's squadron 
standing towards him with a strong gale of wind. The 
Windsor^ Pendennis, and Greenwich, a-head of the 
tiiemjr, came to the leeward of the disabled ship, fired 
Vneir broadsides^ passed her, and stood to the south- 
rvd: then came the Defiance, and fired part of her 
(roadside, when the disabled ship returning about 
twenty guns, the Defiance put her helm a-weather» 
and ran away right before the wind, lowered both her 
k}p.tails, and ran to the leeward of the Falmouth, 
without any regard to the signal of battle. 

The enemy seeing the other two ships stand ta the 
ioutbward, e5:pectea they would have tacked and stood 
•owards them, and therefore they brought their heads 
to the northward. But when they saw those ships did 
!ot tack, they immedFately bore d6wn upon admiral 
Benbow, and ran between their disabled ship and him, 
sod poured in all their shot, by which they brought 
own bis main-top sail>yard, and shattered his rigging 
very much, none of the other ships being near him, 
"T taking the least notice of his signals y though captain 
Fogg ordered two guns to be fired at the ships a-head, 
•n order to put them in mind of their duty. The 
French, seeing things in this confusion, brought ta, 
ind laid by their. own disabled ship, and then re-man- 
red and took her into tow. The Breda's rigging be- 
.n^ much shattered, she was forced to lie by until ten 

clock, and being then refitted, the admiral ordered 
1 is captain to pursue the enemy, then about three miles 
v« the leeward, his ^'ne of battle signal being out all 
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the while ; and capuin Fogg» by tba adiiitTal*t wden, 
sent to the other esiptains, to otder them ta keep the 
line, and behave Hke.tfien. Uf>on this captain/ Kirby 
of the DelUtnce came on board the admif al, and told 
him, "That he had better desist; that thp French 
** were very strong; and that from whait was past; 
** he might guess he could make nothmg of it." The 
brave admiral Benbow, who wasmore snrprizedat this < 
language than he would have been at the sight of an- 
other Fcench squadron, sent for the rest of the captains i 
on board, in order to ask. their opiniOR. They cane^ , 
but were most of them of captain Kirby's way of think- 1 
ing ; which satisfied the admiral that they wete not ia- 1 
clined to fight, and that, as Kirby expressed h» theie i 
was nothing to be done. Benbow, therefore^ tipon thiSf i 
thought it necessary to return to Jamaica, where ho , 
arrived with his Squadron, very weak* with t fever^ , 
occasioned by his wounds, and was soon after joined 
by rear.admirsd Whetstone, with the ships under hit 
command. 

After the English and Frenth fleets had separate^ 
the latter proceeded to Carthagena, fr<mi whenot 
Mons. du Casse, the French admirali seK the follow* 
ing short letter to admiral Benbow* 
*• Sir, 

" I had little hopes, on Monday last, but to h««0 
** supped in your cabin : but it pleased G<ld to order 
" it otherwise ; I am thankful for it. As for thorf 
'* cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up| 
" for by God, they deserve it. 

•« Yours, Du Cas8«." 

Soon after his return to Jamaica,vice-admtral BenboW 
issued a commission to rear-admiral Whetstone, and ^ 
several captains, to hold a court-martial for the trial m 
those officers who had so basely betrayed their trust i« 
the late engagement. And a court-marttail being held 
a^f '-'* '« trial, some of the most guilty were condemn* 
ed, ami suffered according to their deserts. 

The operation of cuttmg off his leg, after it was 
shattered in the late action, had brought on the admiral 
a fever, which, together with his reflections on the bast 
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condact of his captains, at length put an end to bis life. 
He lived netranoiith after the couit-martial was held ; 
"id dofinff hit i)hiess» he supported his character as an 
English admiral with the same firmness he had shewed 
irmg'tbc engiigemtnl, firing all the necessary orders 
; .at cQukI hav/K been expectei from him if he had 
keen in peiftct health; and in the letters be wrote 
.ome to bis lady, he dueoTered much greater anxiety 
itf tbe ioteoeat of the nation* than of his private fortune* 
: the ooBcema of his family. He died on the 4th of 
November 170e. 

Vice-Admiral Beobow was a very intrepid and able 
sa-coomiaBder* end always remarkable for the strict- 
ceis of his discipline* and hit diligent attention to the 
duties of hit station. He lived much honoured and 
Rs^Mted, especially by the sailocs, who were the best 
ju^ci of his merit* and died universally lamented, 

HeM behind him a numerous posterity, of both sexes. 
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Sm JoRK BsiL&T, a brrrc naval Gommander, waa tho 
ton of the reverend Mr Daniel Berry* vicar of Kne« 
vaston and Maland, in Devonshire, and was put ap- 
prentice to Mr Robert Merin^, who had a share in 
several ships at Plymouth. He was twice taken by 
the Spaniards ; and his master being reduced by losses 
at sea, gave him up his indentures ; on which, coming 
to London, he was appointed boatswain of the Swallow 
ketch, which was bound to the West Indies, in quest 
of a pirate who infected those seas. The vessel being 
overtaken by a storm in the Gulph of Florida, they 
were obliged to cut away all her masts, and two frigates 
which accompanied her were lost. With much diffi- 
culty they reached Jamaica, where she was.re&tted, 
and Mr Berry appointed lieutenant* Three weeks aftei 
their leavinjj; Jamaica, they discovered the pirate riding 
at anchor, in a bay of the island of St Domingo. She 
had twenty guns and sixty men, and the Swallow had 
only eight small guns and forty men. Captain Insam. 
who commanded the Swallow, seeing the pirate's supe 
rior strength, thought proper to consult this men befon 
he ^gaged i and calling all the hands upon deck, ob 
served, that those whom they were going to attach 
were men at arms, old buccaneers, and superior to then 
in number and the force of their ship, and therefore h> 
desired to have their opinion. Lieutenant Berry, in 
terrupting him, said, that they were also men at arm.* 
and what was more, honest men, and fought under th 
king's commission, but that if be bad no stomach for Jight 
ingy be desired that be would be pleased to ivalk down im 
iiis cabin. The crew applauded his motion, and imme 
diately prepared to engage : but the pirate being t 
windward, the Swallow was obliged to make two tacV 
under the lee, and received two broadsides before sV 
could get into her proper station. Captain Berry, f: 
from being intimidated, laid the pirate on board* c 
his starboard bow, pouring io hii wholt br#adside» I 
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trhich twenty-two of the pirate's hands were killed^ 
and soon after the rest submitted. 

This gallant action was performed in the year I67O9 
and gieatly recommended him to the notice of the go- 
vernment. He was soon after appointed commander of 
the Coronation, of fifty-six guns, with orders to sail to 
the Wtst Indies, and protect the trade. At his arrival 
atBarbadoes, he found that the French at St Kitt's 
were fitting out twenty-two men oT war and frigates, 
six large transports of their own, and four hired from 
the Dutch, in order to take the island of Nevis. To 
prevent this, the governor of Barbadoes fitted out eight 
larg« merchant ships, and converted them into me& of 
war, which having joined Mr Berry, he sailed for 
Nevis. But just as he turned the point of that island^ 
one of his best ships accidentally blew up, and at the 
tame time the French fleet appeared in sight ; and this 
happening just at the appearance of tfie enemy, damped 
the spirits of his men, which he perceiving, cried, 
** You have seen an English ship blow up, let us try 
'* if we cannot blow up one of the French. There they 
" are, boys, and if we do no beat them, they wilfbeat 
'* us.*' By this time the French fleet being come. 
Berry immediately attacked' them, and was so bravely 
seconded by the rest of his squadron, that after an en« 
gagement of thirteen hours, he forced their great fleet 
to take shelter under the cannon of St Christopher's, 
whither he pursued them, sent in a fire-ship, and burnt 
the admiral's vessel. As soon as he saw the French 
ship on file, he said to the seamen, <* I told you in the 
*' morning we should bum a Frenchman before night i 
'* to-morrow we will try what we can do with the 
** rest." But the enemy prevented his design, by steaU 
ing away while he was refitting his ships. 

On his return he was greatly caressed by the mini, 
stry, and in 1672 distinguished himself at the famous 
battle of Southwold bay, where he commanded a seven* 
ty gun ship, for which he received the honour of knight* 
hood. In 1682, he commanded the Glocester frigate, 
on board of which the duke of York embarked for &cot» 
land, but by the earclessness of the j^ilot, wat l^t it 
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the month of the Humber. la the midst of this coa- 
fiision, sir John preserved that presence of mind for 
which he was aLwi^s remarkable, and by that means 
9aved the duke, and as many of his retinue as the long- 
boat could carry. Soon 9ner he was promoted to 9 
flag, and commanded as vice-admiral under lord Dart- 
mouth, at the den^olition of Tangier, and on his return 
was made a commissoner of the navy, which post he 
enjoyed till his death. He was in great favour with 
(ung James II. who made choice of him to comm9nd ^Or 
derlord Dartmouth, when the prince of Orange landed 
in England ; and when his lordship left the fleet, the 
whole command devolved on sir John Bfrry, who held 
it till die ships were laid up. After the revolution sir 
John continued in his posts, and was frequently con- 
sulted by kin^ William, who entertained a high opi- 
nion of his abilities in military affiiirs : but he was poi- 
toned in the beginning of February 1691, on board 
Qne of his majesty^s ships at Portsmouth, where he was 
paying her off, in the fifty .sixth year of 'his age. His 
body was brought to London, and interred in the 
chancel of Stepney church, where a monument w«5 
vected to his memory. 
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Str Gcokge R00K.E, was the son of a |)rivate gentle* 
!nan of an ancient family, in the county of Kent. His 
'«thcr having bestowed upon him a very liberal educa- 
:oa, designed him for one of the learned professions ; 
:ut having discovered in him a strong propensity to 
:ne sea-service, which appeared to be unsurmountable, 
ic thought it prudent to comply with it. According- 
k, he procured him a station in the navy early in the 
rsign of Charles II. from which he rose, by his merit, to 
the rank of a captain, a short time before the death of 
^it monarch. In the succeeding reign he was not 
promoted, but merely retained in the service, owing 
to the scarcity of good naval officers ; for king James 
intvr that captain Rooke wished well to the cause of 
civil liberty, and therefore^ as soon as the prince ot 
Orange, afterwards king William, landed in England, 
be was dismissed, with several others, from the service 
cf James, and immediately entered into that of the 
TTiDce of Orange, so that he became in some measure 
nstrumental in the success of the revolution. 

Soon after the accession of king William, Arthur 
H-jbert, esq. was appointed admiral of the British fleet 
destined to assist tbe land-forces in reducing Ireland to 
^.^mit to the new government ^ and in this expedition 
^■ptain Rooke was raised to the rank of commodore, 
a-.d had the command of a squadron, with which he 
rratly signalised himself. 

In 1591, commodore Rooke was promoted to the 
" uk of rear-admiral, and had the honour to convoy 
• 5 majesty to Holland the beginning of that year, 
** tn he went over to be present at the general con- 
?'r5$ of the confederates held at the Hague, for the 
'-•■pose of counteracting the ambitious projects of 
I' 'lis XIV; The operations of the campaign in Flan- 
-rs being settled, king William put himself at the 
^'3d of the confederate army, in order to relieve 
•I )n$ ; but that place having surrendered to the French, 
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his majesty returned to England, under oonvoy of l 
Dutch fleet, in April | but his. presence in Hollar.! 
being again required in May, he was carried over i 
second time by rear-admiral Rooke. 

The following year, in the well-known engagemeil 
between the* combined fleets of England and HolUiu: 
under the command of admiral Russell, rear-«dniir.t 
Rooke fixed his reputation for courage and condac 
by the most signal acts of bravery and judgment. 

The engagement began on the 19th of May, and con 
tinued till the 24th ; and besides the share Rooke hx 
in the general action, wherein he fought with uncon. 
mon braverv and ardour, he acquired great renow 
from the following ent(rrpri:&e. On the 22d, the Frcr.v 
had hauled in thirteen of their ships ver^ near to i . 
shore ; and on the 23d the admiral sent m rear-aJ.^ 
ral Rooke, with several men of war, fire-ships, .r 
the boats of the fleet, to destroy those ships; but th<. 
had got them so far in, that none but the small frigate 
could do any service. However, Mr Rooke himsc 
boldly went in with the bo.Us, and burned six of the 
that night ; and next morning he burned the oth- 
seven, together with several other transport-ships, a. 
some vessels with ammunition. 

His majesty was so well pleased with Rooke*s cc 
duct and mtrepidity upon this occasion, that he gr.in 
ed him a considerable pension for life, and conierr\ 
upon him the honour of knighthood. 

The ill success of the Knglish fleet, in 1693, was i 
jurious to the whole nation ; and his majesty, upon : 
return from the Netherlands, could not forbear, cv 
in parliaiiaent, to take notice uf the mismanagement 
our naval affairs that summer j but he was so far ft v 
thinking sir George had any wise been wanting in 
conduct and duty, that he was pleased to appoint h . 
in the beginning of February, to be vice-admiral of \ 
red ; and not long after, he was advanced, from v» 
admiral pf the red, to admiral of the blue. 

But it is not in victory alone that we are always 
look for bravery and skill in a general or an admit 
evtnin the most unfortuante events they sonaetir^ 
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rvc tht most striking proofs of superior abilities. Such 
" as the fiaat of sir George Rookc, who being appoint* 
:d to convoy the Smyrna fleet, consisting of near 500 
^lil of merdiant ships, was attacked off Cape St Vin- 
cent bj the whole French fleet, consisting of 80 meo 
"f war, aftd sir George had only 23 ; the confederate 
*<et having parted from him as soon as he was safe out 
:tthe British Channel. Yet such was the pre-eminent 
:Darage and skill of this brave admiral, that he fought 
vs way through the enemy's fleet, and gave an op- 
rnanity to upwards of 400 of the merchantmen t* 
scape, to the great astonishment of all persons skilled 
"*.Tiava) affairs. 
In 1694) his majesty, in consideration of his great 
vcrnccs, appointed sir George Rooke to be one of xhc 
-ere of the admiralty. From this time we hear no more 
*'oar admiral in his naval capacity for several years '; 
'::, in 1698, we hnd him chosen member of parliament 
^y: Portsmouth ; in which capacity he discharged his 
t:j with great fidelity and application, and with such 
i spirit of freedom and independence, that he gave 
sbrage to the ministry, who wanted the king to re- 
Mre him from the adrairahy^board ; but, greatly to 
•s majesty's honour, he constantly refused it, saying, 
"m George Rooke has served me faithfully at sei, and 
! ^lU never displace him for acting as he thinks most 
•r the service of hh country in the houae of com* 

The year 1699 was a year of peace over all Europe ; 

^% in 1700, sir Georgt had a fresh opportunity to 

' .^alixe his conduct in the Baltic : for a strong con- 

i-:cracy having l>een fomed by the ciar of Muscovy, 

, Kking of Denmark, and the king of Poland, against 

i 1 1 young king of Sweden, and his brother-in-law the 

I t-.i^eof Holstein, and the Danes having actually inva- 

W'A that duchy, the king of £njgrland and the ttatca. 

U-neiri not only interpoted their good ofllcea "for me- 

^«tiog an acconmodatiofi, but fitted out s^uadrona of 

mtn of war, in order to sail Into the Sound, the more 

v'tctoBy to forward Ais deaign ; and his Bhtamiic 
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of admiral and plenipotentiary as sir George Rooke» 
of whose abilities and fidelity he had had so long expe- 
rience. 

Sir George, before the end of May, arrived with the 
squadron under his command before the Maese, and 
went himself to the Hague, to confer with the deputies 
of the states on this affair. He went aboafd- again in a 
few days, and, being joined by the Dutch squadron un- 
der the command of lieutenant-admiral Allemond, they 
were detaine^ for several days on the Dutch coasts by 
contrary winds ; however, they made a shift, before the 
end of June, to arrive at Gottenburg ; and, on the 
eighth of July, entered the Sound without any opposi- 
tion. 

The English admiral saluted the castle of Cronen- 
berg with three guns, and a like number was^returned ; 
the Dutch admiral gave nine, and the castle fired three 
in return. 

The whole fleet consisted of thirty men pf war, be- 
sides fire-ships, bomb- vessels, and tenders. The Swedish 
fleet having, in like manner, put to sea, they came to 
an anchor near one another, on the fifteenth, near 
~ indscroon, beyond the isle of Vere ; upon which the 

mish fleet retired under the guns of the citadel of 

)penhagep« 

It is very remarkable, that though the English and 

jtch squadrons came to assist and save the Swedes 
irom ruin, the latter took no notice of them that even- 
ing, all the next day, and part of the morning of the 
seventeenth ; when the English admiral, having wisely 
weighed matters, and pursuing his orders for preceden- 
cy, commanded a signal to be made by a small Dutcl 
frigate, as if she were a neutral ship, for all flags tc 
come on board ; where he represented the case so ef- 
fectually to the Swedes, who expected to have thi 
chief command, that, upon his return to his ship anin 
upon giving the signal, the whole fleet of English 
Dutch, and Swedes, readily sailed under his commanc 
to Copenhagen, which they pretended to bombard 
without doinj^ much damage i though they could hav* 
4aid the citv in ashes* 
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But the idmirarf initructioni and detigni tended Oiw 
ly to peace ; which being toon after happily concluded 
at Travendalli sir George returned home about the 
middle of S^pteoiber, with the general applauf e of the 
people^ for the great prudence and conduct he had 
shewn in fo nice and critical a conjuncture. 

In the spring of the year 1701, his majesty was plea^ 
sed to constitute sir George Rooke to be admiral and 
commander in chief ; but the war against France not 
breaking out in the south of £urope till next year* 
tkere was no naval enterprixe yet undertaken by him. 
In the mean time, kine James 11. dying at St GefcC 
main's, and the French owning his pretended son for 
king of England, his majesty, in this juncture ofaffair% 
thought fit to call a new parliament, and sir George 
Rooke was again elected for Portsmouth. 

Upon this occasion it was that sir George Rooke 
refused to sacrifice the independence of an £nglishmaa 
to titles or emoluments ; for he voted for Mr Harelf 
to be speaker of the house of commons, in oppotitioA 
to the views of the court, though the kin^ hiiAself nm 
ther too openly and partially, interested himself for sir 
Thomas Lyttleton* \ 

The death of king William, which happened during 
the first session of this parliament, prevented the dft- 
ligni of his enemies ; end queen Anne succeeding IP 
the crown, things took another turn. The clamourip 
which had been raised against sif George by the m»> 
nistry ceased ; and her majestyy being sensible of hi& 
great services and true merit, was pleased to confer, bo* 
tides the command of a fleet, tn additional honour and 
tnist upon him, by appointing him to be 'Viceadmirali 
and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, and lieu- 
tenant of the fleets and seas of this kingdom, under 
prince George of Denmark, her majesty's husband, who 
wu constituted lord high-admiral of England, and 
eeoeraiissimo of ail her majesty'i forces by sea and 
land. 

In 1702, sir George Rooke was appointed com- 
mander in chief jointly with the duke of Ormond, in 
the expedition agaiiut Cadiz ; but. that expeditioa 
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friiing'* on Hiei^enty-fimt of September, the admiral 
on his patsage tlbme with the whole fleet, sent the 
Eagtc, the Stirling Castle, and the Pembroke, 
with toine tnntports, to water tn Lagos bay, where • 
they arrived on the twenty-second. The land officers 
OTi board the Pembroke went hnmediately on shore, 
harmg with them Mr Beau voir, a gentleman of Jcr- 
•cy, chaplain of that ship ; who there getting certain 
intelligence that the galleons and their convoy had 
put into Vigo, he acquamted captain Hardy with it, 
and he, without delay, invparted the news to captain 
Wishart, who commanded the Eagle, and all the squa- 
idron : upon which iniormation, a consnltation of cap- 
tains was immediately held ; wherein it was resolved, 
that this intelligence was of that importance, that a 
ship should be sent to acquaint sir George Rooke with 
it ; and as captain Hardy had the best sailer, and was 
vaster of the intelligence, captain Wisbart ordered 
liim to sail a-head to find but the fleet; which he 
kappiiy effected on the sixth of October, when he 
ooquaiifted sir Geoige with the whG^e matter. 

The admiral communicated the same immediately 
the Dutch admiral, declaring it as his opinion, that 
hey should all set sail directly for Vigo, The Dntch 
-dmh-al readily concurred with ^ir George, who next 
4ay, called a council of fiag-oflloers; wherein it was 
resolved, that, as tht attempting to destroy the French 
«nd Spianish ships at Vigo would be of great advantage 
to her majesty, and no less honourable to her and hct 
allies, and tend, in a great measure, to redixe the ear* 
orbitant power of France, the fleet should tnake the 
best of their way to that port, and fall on immediately 
with the whole line, if there were room sufficient fot 
It ; otherwise to attack the enemy with such detach- 
nents as might render the enterprize most eficctual 
mad successful. 

The Frtnch admiral, to do him justice, had taken 
all possible precautions to secure his ships and the SpiK 
iiish flotilla $ for he not only had carried them up be. 
jond a very narrow streight, defended by a castle on 
the one aide, and platnoms on hoA aidat «f mm 
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strelghty where he had pUntod his bett guns, but hajL 
likewise laid athwart it a strong boom^ made up o€ 
mastf^ yards* cables, top-chains, and casks, about 
twelve yards in circumference* akd kept steady bj 
anchors cast on both sides of it« 

Oar brave admiral^ not at all discouraged with thiSj^ 
as soon as the confederate fleet came to an anchor be<it 
fore Vigo, which was on the eleventh of October, cal- 
ied a council of the sea and land general officers ; 
wherein it was resolved, that, since the whole fleeft 
could not attempt the enemy's ships where they lay, 
without apparent danger of running foul of each other* 
a detachment of fifteen English and ten Dutch men qC 
war,, with the line of battle and all the fire-ship$« 
ibouid be sent in, with orders to use their best en-% 
^civours to take or destroy the enemy's fleet ; that 
the frigates and bomb< vessels should follow the rear of 
the detachment, andthat the great ships should move 
ifter them, and go in, if there should be occasion f 
that the army should, at the same time, land and at« 
tack the fort on the south side of Rodendella, and 
thence proceed where they might most eflfbctually an<« 
noy the enemy ; that, because it was not known what 
depth of water there might be, the attempt should b 
made with the smallest ships ; and that, to give th 
better countenance to the service, all the flag-officei 
should go in with the squadron. 

For the better performance of these resolutions, the 
admiral, with great zeal and unwearied vigilance, spent 
almost the whole night in going from ship to ship, ia 
his own boat, to give the necessary directions, and to 
encourage both officers and seamen to discharge theic 
duty. 

The next day, about ten in the morning, the duke 
of Ormond having landed his men, and marching to 
attack the enemy by land, and at their platforms and 
forts, it was impossible the brave admiral could remain 
an idle spectator ; and therefore, as soon as the land- 
forces were got on shore, he gave the signal to weigh ; 
which was accordingly done, the line formed, and the 
^aadK)n was briskly bearing up the boom; but when 
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the van was got within cannon-shot of the batteries, it 
fell calm, so that ihey were constrained to come to an 
anchor again. However, not long after, it blowing a 
ifrcsh gale, vice-adiniral Hopson, in the Torbay, being 
next the enemy, cut his cabirs, clapt on all his sails, 
lind bearing up difectW upon the boom, amidst all the 
Enemy's fire, broke through ir at once, and cast anchor 
between the Bourbon and L'Esperance, two French 
men of war, which coUnt Chateaurenaud had placed 
sear the boom, aiid, with unparalleled resolution* recei- 
ved several broadsides from them. 

The rest of vice-admiral Hop$on*s division, and 
Vice-admiral Vandergoes, with his detachment, having 
weighed at the same time, sailed a-breast towards the 
l>oom, to add the greater weight and force to the 
ahpck ; but, being becalmed, they all stuck, and were 
ebiiged to hack and cut their way through. \ fresh 
•gale blowing again, the Dutch admiral made so good 

ise of it, that, having gained the passage which the 

>rave Hopson had made, he boldly went m» and made 

limself master of the Bourbon. 
All this while, vice-admiral Hopson was in extreme 

langer ; for, being clapped on board by a French fire« 
ship, by which his rigging was presently srt on fire, he 
expected every moment to be burned ; but it fortu- 
nately happened that the French vessel, which was a 
merchantmen laden with snuff, and made up in haste 
into a fire-ship, being blown up, the snuff partly extin- 
guished the fire, and preserved him. However, he re- 
ceived considerable damage in this raemoi'able action ; 
for, besides the having his fore top-mast shot by the 
board, orve hundred and fifteen men killed and drown* 
ed, and nine wounded, most of his sails were scorched, 
hii fore-yard consumed to a coal, and his larboard 
and shrouds fore and aft burned at the dead-eyes, 
insomuch that he was forced afterwards to leave 
his own ship, and hoist his flag on board the Mon- 
mouth. 

At the same time, captain Bncknam, in the Associa- 
tion, laid his broadside against a battery of seventeen 
ISfOtts on the other aide of the harbour ; so that, for « 
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^nsiderable time, there was a continual firing of great 
and am^ll shot on both sides, till the French admirjily 
seeing the platform and forts in the hands of the vie* 
torious'BngLish, his fire-ship spent in vain, the Boarbo]| 
taken, the boom cut in pieces, and the confederate fleel^ 
pouring in upon him, he set fire to his own ship, an^ 
ordered the rest of the captains under his command t^ 
£d11ow his example ; jet he could not be so punctuaU]^ 
obe^ed» but that several men of war and galleons were 
taken by the English and Dutch, 

The admiral arrived safely in the Downs on the 17tb 
of Moirembet^ and soon after sit London, where be waii 
icceived in triumph by the joyfiil applause of the peo^ 
ple« 

Her majesty having, in the mean time, thought fit 
to call a new parliament^ to meet on the SOth of Octol 
ber, sir George, during his absence, had been chosen 
again a member of Portsmouth ; and upon taking hi* 
seat the first time af^er his return, the speaker, pursu* 
ant to the resolution of the house which had been pass* 
ed for giving him their thanks for his service^ deliver- 
ed himself to him in this manner: 
** Sia GftonoK RooKK, 

<* Tou are now returned to this house, after a noMott 
prions expedition. Her majesty began her reign widi 
a declaration, that her heart was truly English | and 
Heaven hath made her triumph over the enemies of 
England : for this, thanks have been returned in a most 
solean manner to Almighty God, 

** There remains yet a debt of gratitude to thoae who 
have been the instruments of so wonderful a victorf^ 
the duke of Ormond and yourself, who had tfaue cooDU 
maud of the sea and land forces. 

** la former times, admirals and generals have had 
juccess acainst France and Spain separately ; but thii 
action at Yigo liath been a victory over them conlede« 
rated together: you have not only spoiled the enemja 
bat enriched your own country: common victories 
hmg terror to Ibe conauered, bat yoa brou^t de- 
struction tq^n them, and additional strength to £ng« 
t^Bid. Fzaneehathcndeayottredtoittppoctitaunbititii 
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by the riches of India ; your success^ sir, hath only 
left them the burden of Spain* and stript them of the 
Assistance of it : the wealth of Spain, and ships of France, 
are.hjr this victory, brought over to our juster cause, 
This IS an action so glorious in the perfon^ance, and 
«o extensive in its consequence, that, as all times wj!I 
|)re5erve the memory of it, so every day will inform us 
of the benefit* 

*• No doubt, sir, but in France you are written in 
Temarkable characters in the black list of those who 
lave taken French g:old : and it is justice done to the 
^uke of Ormondi an^ your merit, that you should star J 
lecorded in the registers of this house, as the sole in- 
ttruments of this glorious viotory. Therefore this house 
came to the following resolution : 

*• Resolved, nemine contradicente^ That the thank* 
of this house be given to the duke of Ormond, and sj 
George Rooke, for the great and signal service per- 
formed by them for the nation at sea and land ; which 
thanks I now return you." 

To^ which sir George Rooke made the following re 
ply: 

Mr Speakek, 

" I am now under p-eat difficulty how to cjcpres: 
myself upon this occasion. J think myself very hsi 
py, that, in zeal and duty to your service, it h.T 
been my good fortune to be the instrument of that whu 1 
may deserve your notice, and much more the return 
yoiir thanks. I am extremely sensible of this great ho 
rour, and shall take all the care I can to preserve it t 
the grave, and to convey it to my posterity withe ■ 
^pot'and blemish, by a constant affection and zeak . 
perseverance in the queen's and your scrviee. Sir, i 
man hath the command of fortune, but every man h:.: 
*virtue at his will ; and, though I may not always i 
successful in your service, as upon this expedition, > 
1 may presume to assui« you, I shall never be the mi . 
faulty. ' 

' *f I must repeat my inability to express myself up^ 
Ihis occasion; but as I have a due sense of thehor^i . 
*ttib'huusie hath^been pleased to do me, 1 shall alw^j 
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tain a 4iie and grateful memory of it ; and though 
If duty and allegiance are strong obligations upon me 
tdo the best in the service of my country, yet I shall 
brays tak.e this to be a particular tie upon me, to do 
{ht and justice to your service upon all occasions.'* 

On the 13th of December, sir George was sworn 
f her majesty's most honourable privy. council* 

Oar admiral was very little at sea in 1703 ; he went 
3t indeed with, a squadron of men of war in the be- 
ifliiing of the summer : and having cruised off Belle- 
lie, he put the country into an unspeakable constema- 
ioa ; and, after having takea many prizes coming 
une from the West Indies, returned to St Helen's, that 
he grand fleet, under the command of sir Cioudesly 
%)vel, ^ might be the sooner ready to sail for the 
itreights, where they did nothing memorable ; so that 
ar George ^as agaia appointed to command the fleet 
thit was to carry the new king of Spain, the archduke 
Charles, who had been raised to that throne under the 
(itle of Charles ILL by the cession of the rights of the 
mperor of Germany, and of his son the king of the 
Romans, in his favour, to Portugal, then in alliance 
vidi England. 

They encountered a most terrible storm in the be- 
ginning of the year, and put back into the Channel ; 
Lwever, they sailed again on the 12th of February 
1704, and reached Lisbon on the 27th. 

The new Spanish monarch was so perfectly satisfied 
»iih the respect shewn him by sir George Rooke, that 
he made him several magnificent presents ; and having 
performed this service, the admiral, agreeably to his 
tanher instructions, set sail for the Mediterranean, ha- 
ving the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, with a body of 
land-forces, on board. On the 18th of May, they appear- 
ed before Barcelona, which place they expected would 
revolt from Philip V, then in possession of the crown 
of Spain, in favour of Charles UL They had so very 
t^'cll concerted their measures, that nothing but the 
'liscovery of a design to give up the troops could have 
hindered them from being masters of that impoataat 
• ity ; but this accident obliged the £ngli«h foroci %9 
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return on board again ; to favour which the acn 
threw a few bombs into the place, having otherwise 
design to injure it, 

Atter this attempt, the admiral obliged the gov?r 
of the castle of Althea to surrender with his garni 
and then blew up the castle. 

In the month of July, the fleet passed Cape Pi 
and coming through the Streights of Lagos Bsj, 
Cloudesly Shovel joined them with a reiaforceir 
from England, consisting of thirty-three ships of : 
line of battle. 

On the 17th, the admiral called a council of v 
and finding, by the fresh instructions sent him ir. 
England by sir Cloudesly Shovel, that he was to 2 
in every undertaking in concert with the ministry 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, it was resolvec 
pass up the Streights again, and there expect instr> 
tions from the king of Portugal and Charles III, 
Spain. It was at length resolved by these monarch • 
that the British fleet should make a sudden atterc 
upon Gibraltar, Accordingly, they got into the bay l 
the twenty, first; and the Englbh and Dutch marine - 
to the number of one thousand eight hundred, we; 
put on shore, with the prince of Hesse at the liead 
them, on the neck of land to the northward of t^.. 
town ; and the admiral, the next morning, gave order 5 
that the ships which he had appointed to cannona ^ 
the place, under the command of rear-admiral Bvr 
and rear-admiral Vanderdusen, as also those which w-c : 
to batter the south mole-head, commanded by capta: 
Hicks in the Yarmouth, should range themselves a : 
cordingly ; but the wind blowing contrary, they coii.. 
not po>'sibly get to their stations till the day was spen* 
In the mean while, to amuse the enemy, the admir^ 
sent captain Whitaker in with some boats, who burnr. 
a French privateer of twelve guns at the old mole ; b^ 
the ships being all collected on the twenty-third, str 
after day-break, the admiral gave the signal for the b: 
ginning of the cannonade, which was performed u/i 
great fury, about fifteen thousand shot being iiratic : . 
five or six hours against the town ; inbomucii that lU 
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lemy were soon beaten from their guns, especially at 
"jt south mole- head ; whereupon the admiral) consider- 
i|, that by gaining that fortification they should of 
asseqoeoce reduce the town, he ordered captain 
fhitaker, with all the boats armed, to endeavour to 
assess himself of it, which he performed with great ex- 
:diitioD : but captain Hicks and captain Jumper, who 
s oeict the niole, had pushed on shore with their pin- 
aces and some other boats, before the rest could come 
f. The enemy thereupon sprung a mine, that blew 
p the fortifications on the mole, killed two lieutenants 
oi about forty men, and wounded about sixty : how- 
Ttr, oar brave seamen kept possession of the platform, 
f which they had made themselves masters ; and cap- 
rn Whitaker landing with the rest of the seamen 
(Akh the admiral had ordered for this service, they 
dTancedf and took a redoubt half way between the 
W)\e and the town, and possessed themselves of many 
4 the enemy's cannon. 

The admiral hereupon sent a letter to the governor, 
sad, at the same time, a message to the prince of Hesse, 
send him a peremptory summons ; upon which the 
Ivwn capitulated, and surrendered on the 25th of July 
l?*49 and the garrison were allowed to march out with 
'.tlr arms and baggage, and three pieces of brass can« 
-3. The inhabitants were to have the same privi- 
icji« as in the reign of king Charles II. 

Thus it appears that England stands indebted chiefly 
i the conduct and intrepidity of this brave admiral for 
.:". of her most valuable conquests, which the Spaniards 
-".c in vain three times attempted to recover. 

The last public service performed for his country by 
r George Rooke, was an engagement, about twelve 
'.^ues off Malaga, with the French fleet, under the 
^mmand of the count de Thoulouse, high-rfdmiral of 
'V^nce. The following particulars are related of this 
'•lir. 

()» the 9th of August, little more than a fortnight 
*ucr the conquest of Gibraltar, admiral Rooke return- 
J.z from watering the fleet on the coast of Barbary to 
':')raltar9 with little wind easterly, bis scouts to the 
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windward made the signals of seeing the enemy*i fleet, 
wl.ich, according to the account they gave, consisted 
of sixty-six sail, and were about ten leagues to the 
windward of him. A council of flag-officers was call- 
ed, wherein it was determined to lay to the eastward 
of Gibraltar, to receive and engage them; but per- 
ceiving that night, by the report of tllkir signal-guns, 
that they bore from him, he followed them in the morn- 
inff with all the sail he could make. 
^ On the eleventh, he forced one of the enemy's shipj 
a-shore near Fuengorolo. The crew quitted her, set 
her en fiie, and she blew up immediately. He conti- 
nued st>]l pursuing them ; and, on the twelfth, not hear- 
ing an^r of their guns at night, nor seeing any of tht; 
scouts in the morning, the admiral suspected that they 
might make a double, and, by the help of their gallies 
slip between him and the shore to the westward ; upc: 
which he called a council of war, wherein it was re- 
solved, that in case he did not see the enemy befor 
night, they should make the best of their way to Gib- 
raltar ; but standing into the shore about noon, thev 
discovered the enemy's fleet and gallies to the wes^ 
ward, near Cape Malaga, froing away large. He in- 
mediately made all the sail he could after them» ar: 
continued the chace all night. 

On Sunday the 13thy in the morning, he was with:- 
three leagues of the enemy, who brought to» with the. 
heads to the southward, the wind being easterly, fonr. 
cd their line, and lay by to receive him. Their In 
consisted of fifty* two ships and twenty-four galUe> 
they were very strong in the centre, and weaker 
the van and rear, to supply which, most of their gi 
lies were divided into those quarters. In the cent- 
was monsieur de Thoulouse with the white squadrc 
in the van, the white and blue ; and in the rear, t < 
blue : each adndiral had his vice and rear admiral. 

Our line consisted of fifty-three ships, the admir- 
Byng and Dilk being in the centre, sir Cloudealy SI 
vel and' sir John Leake led the van, and the Dut 
he rear. The admiral ordered the Swallow snd 1'j 
ther, with the Lark and Newport, and two fire -si 
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♦J lie to the windward of them, that, in case the ene- 
- y's van should push through our lines with their gal- 
es and fire-ships, they might give them some diver- 

They bore down upon the enemy in order of battle, 
. little after ten o'clock, when being about half-gun- 
otfrom them, they set all their sails at once, and 
.rmed to intend to stretch a- head and weather them ; 
) that the admiral, after firing a chace-gun at the 
irench admiral, to stay for him, of which he took no 
'. )nce, put the signal out, and began the battle, which 
11 very heavy on the Royal Catharine, the St George, 
id the Shrewsbury. 

About two in the afternoon, the enemy's van gave 
•y to ours, and the battle ended with the day, when 
"t enemy bore away, by the help of their gallies, to 
'k leeward. In the night, the wind shifted to th 
ofthward, and in the morning to the westward, whi 
:n'e the enemy the wind of us. They lay by all d 
ithin three leagues of one another, repairing th 
tects, and at night they filed and stood to the nor 
■ard. 

On the 15th, in the morning, the enemy was gt 
uror five leagues to the windward of our fleet ; but 
little before noon we had a breeze of wind easterly, 
ith which the admiral bore down on them till four 
clock in the afternoon ; but being too late to engage, 
^Y brought to, and lay with their heads to^ the north- 
ard all night. 

On the 16th, in the morning, the wind being still 
•asterly, haxy weather, and having no sight of the cnc- 
T.y or their scouts, they filed and bore away to the 
•estward, supposing they would have gone away foi* 
Cadiz ; but being advised from Gibraltar and the coast 
Barbary that they did not pass the Streights, our 
vlmiral concluded they had been so severely treated, 
>•$ to oblige them to return to Toulon. 

This engagement was sq much the more glorious to 
hermaicsty's arms, because the enemy had a superiority 
of six hundred great guns, and likewise the advantage 
of cleaner shins, bein? lately come out of oort : nc^r to 
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• mention the great use of their gallies, in towiny on or 
off their great ships, and in supplying them wiUi fresh 
men as often as they had any killed or disabled. But 
all these advantages were surmounted by the prudence 
and good conduct of our admiral and his officers, and 
by the undaunted courage of our seamen. 

Admiral Rooke now sailed for Gibraltar ; and havini; 
left two thousand English marines in that garrison, with 
a sufficient quantity of stores and provisions, and forty- 
eight guns, besides one hundred that were in the town 
before, the season of the year being far advanced, he 
returned home with the great ships, and was very fa- 
vourably received by her majesty, and his royal high- 
nees the lord high-admiral ; the queen was also congra- 
tulated by the house of commons upon the victory 
.obtained by her fleet, under the command, and by the 
courage and conduct of sir George Rooke. 

The reverend Dr Stanhope, in his thanksgiving ser- 
mon "before her majesty at St Paul's, on the 27th of 
June 1706, very justly says of the taking of Gibraltar, 
and of this fight, ** That we were soon instructed in 
the mighty concernment of the first, by the seasonable 
refreshments our fleets found there, after a battle fought, 
on our side, with great inequality of force, but with 
what resolution and success we need no other evidences, 
than the disability of making any formidable figure at 
«a, which the French have manifestly lain under ever 
since." 

Yet all these public acknowledgments of his great 
merit could not silence the calumny of his enemies; and 
thouph sir Cloude^lv Shovel, and the Dutch admiml 
Calemburg, confirmed the testimony of the other offi- 
cers and seamrn, a party was formed against him at 
court, by whom only a small share of the late signal 
successes i\t sea were attributed to him, as commander 
in chief. Chagrined at this treatment, and resolved at 
the same time that the affairs of the nation should not 
jrcccive any obstruction or disturbance upon his ac- 
count, he retired from public business, and passed the 
remainder of his days as a private gentleman, for the 
most part at his seat in ikcut. A private seal was of- 
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fered him for passing his accounts ; but he refused it, 
and made them up in the ordinary way, with all the 
exactness imaginable. 

Sir Geoi^e^did not long survive his retirement from 
the scenes of active life ; for the gout^ which had for 
many years greatly aiHicted him, put a period to his 
life, in January 1709. 

He was thrice married ; first, to a daughter of sir 
Thomas Howe, of Cold Berwick, in Wiltshire, baronet; 
nejct, to a daughter of colonel Francis Lutterell, of 
Dunster«ca8tle, in Somersetshire, who died in childbed 
of her first child, George Rooke, esq, the sole heir of 
his father's fortune ; lastly, to a daughter of sir Johm 
KnatchbuU, of Mcrsham Hatch, in Kent, baronet. 

Sir George's zeal for the church, and his adherencb 
to that set of men, who, in his time, were known by 
the name of Tories, made him the darling of one party, 
and exposed him no less to the aversion of the other. 
This is the cai^se that an historian finds it difficult to 
obtain bis true character from the writings of those 
who flourished in the same periods of time. However, 
the ingenious and impartial Dr Campbell, in his '< Lives 
of the Admirals," has drawn so masterly and just a 
character of him, that we cannot more piopcrly con- 
clude this life than with a transcript of it. 

•* He was certainly an officer of great merit, if either 
conduct or courage could entitle him to that character. 
The former appeared in his behaviour on the Irish sta- 
tion, in his wise and prudent management, when he 
preserved so great a part of the Smyrna fleet ; and par- 
ticularly in the taking of Gibraltar, which was a pro- 
ject conceived and executed in less than a week. Of 
his couraee he gave abundant testimonies, especially in 
burning the French ships at La Hogue, and in the 
battle uff Malaga, where he behaved with all the reso- 
lution of a British admiral ; and, as he was first in com- 
mand, was 6rst also in danger. In party matters he was 
perhaps too .warm and eager ; for all men have their 
failings, even the greatest and best ; but in action he 
was perfectly cool and temperate, gave his orders with 
the utmost serenity, and as he was careful^in marking 
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the conduct of his officers, so his candour and justice 
"were always conspicuous in the accounts he gave of 
them to his superiors ; he there knew no party, no pri- 
vate considerations, but commended merit whenever 
it appeared. He had a fortitude of raind that enabled 
him to behave with dignity upon all occasions, in the 
day of examination as well as in the day of battle ; and 
though he was more than once called to the bar of the 
house of commons, yet he always escaped censure, as 
he likewise did before the lords; not by shifting the 
fault upon others, or meanly complying with the tem- 
per of the times, but by maintaining steadily what he 
thought right, and speaking his sentiments with that 
freedom which becomes an Englishman, whenever his 
conduct in his country's service is brought in question. 
In a word, he was equally superior to popular clamour 
and popular applause ; but above all, he had a noblc 
contempt for foreign interests when incompatible with 
our own, and knew not what it was to seek the favour 
of the great, but by performing such actions as deserved 
it. In his private life, he was a good husband and kind 
master, lived hospitably towards his neighbours, anil 
left behind him a moderate fortune ; so moderate, that 
when he came to make his will, it surprised those who 
were present ; but sir George assigned the reason in (cw 
words : " I do not leave much, (said he), but what I 
leave was honestly gotten j it never cost a sailor a tear, 
or the nation a farthing." 
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Sir GEORGE BYNG, 

LORD VISCOUNT TORRINGTON. 

This gallant admiral was descended from an ascient^ 
family in the county of Kent. He was bom in 1663, 
and, at the age of fifteen, went a volunteer into the 
royal naty, in the service o( Charles II. having first 
obtained the king's letter, at the recommendation of 
the duke of York. 

In 1681, upon the invitation of general Kirk, go- 
vernor of Tangier, he quitted the sea, and served as a 
csdet in the grenadiers of that garrison, till, on a va- 
cancy, which soon happened, the general, who was 
always his warm patron, made him an ensign in his 
ovQ company, and soon after a lieutenant. 

After the demolition of Tangier, in 1684, the earl 
of Dartmouth, general of the sea and land forces, ap- 
pointed him lieutenant of the Orford; from which 
time he continued in the sea-service; but did not 
give up his commission as an officer for several years t 
alter. ^ \ 

In 1685, he went lieutenant of his majesty's ship ^ 
Pboeaix to the East Indies ; where engaging and 
boarding a Ziganian pirate, who maintained a despe- 
rate fi^t, most of those who entered with him were 
slain, himself dangerously wounded, and the pirate, 
inking, he was taken up with scarce any remains of 
life. • 

In 1688, he was first lieutenant to sir John Ashby, 
in the fleet commanded by the earl of Dartmouth, and 
fitted out to oppose the designs of the prince of O- 
range. 

In 1690, he commanded the Hope, a third rate ; 
^Qd was second to sir George Rooke, in the battle off 
Bcachy. 

In 1691 and 1692, he was captain of the Royal 
Oak, and served under admiral Russel, commander 
nchief of the fleet. Nor were his merits concealed 
•rom that great ofl&cer, for he distinguised him ni a 
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very remarkable manner, by promoting him to the 
rank of his first captain. 

In 1702, a war breaking out, he accepted the com- 
mand of tiie Nassau ; and was at the taking and burn- 
ing the fleet at Vigo, 

In 1703, he was appointed rear-admiral of the red 
by queen Anne ; and served in the Mediterranean 
fleet, commanded by sir Cloudesly Shovel, who dfe- 
tached him with a squadron of five men of war to Al- 
giers, where he renewed the peace with that govern- 
ment. 

In 1704) he served in the grand fleet sent into the 
Mediterranean, under the command of sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, in search of the French fleet; and it was he 
who commanded the squadron that attacked and caa- 
nonaded Gibraltar, and, by landing the seamen, whese 
valour on this occasion was remarkably distinguish- 
ed, the place capitulated on the third day. He was in 
the battle oflT Malaga, which followed soon after ; and, 
for his behaviour in that action, her majesty conferred 
on him the order of knighthood. 

Towards the close of the year 1704,^ the French ha- 
ving two strong squadrons in the Soundings, besides 
great numbers of privateers, which greatly annoyed 
our trade, sir George Byng sailed the latter end of 
January from Plymouth, with a squadron of twelve 
men of war, and a large fleet of merchantmen ; and, 
after seeing the latter safely out of the Channel, he 
divided his squadron to such advantage, that he took 
twelve of their largest privateers in about two months, 
together with the Thetis, a French man of war of 
^^rty guns, and seven merchant ships, most of them 

chly laden from the West Indies. This remarkable 

iccess gave such a blow to the French privateers, 

lat they rarely ventured into the Channel during the 
.emainder of the year. 

In 1705, he was promoted to the rank of vice-admi- 
ral of the blue, and, upon the election of a new par- 
liament, was returned one of the members for Ply- 
mouth ; which place he constantly after, represented in 
parliament till he was created a peer. 
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In the beginning of 1707, sir George was ordered 
!h a squadron to AUcant, with necessaries for the 
■ny in Spain ; and accordingly sailed on the 
cntieth of March : but on his arrival off Cape St 
ncent, he heard the melancholy news of the defeat 
our army at the battle of Almanza, under the com- 
:"d of the earl of Galway, who sent to the admiral 
acquaint him with his distress, requesting, that 
Titever he had brought for the use of the army might 
: carried tq Tortosa in Catalonia, to wh^ch place his 
ohip intended to retreat ; and that, if possible, he 
.!d save the sick and wounded men at Denia^ 

iia, and Valencia, where it was intended to em- 
X every thing that could be got together. This 
: admiral performed ; and having sent the sick and 

nded to Tortosa, and being soon after joined by 
"Coudesly Shovel from Lisbon, they proceeded to- 
- cr to the coast of Italy, with a fleet of forty-three 
-of war, and fifty transports, to second prince Eii- 
':■ and the duke of Savoy in the siege of Toulon, 

hich sir George served in the second post tinder 
Cloudesly, and narrowly escaped shipwreck in his 
-n home, when that great officer was lost ; for the 

■ jI Anne, in which sir George carried his flag, was 
■-m a ship's length of the rocks on which sir Clou- 

y struck ; yet was providentially saved by his own 
nis officers presence of mind, who, in a minute's 
'", set the ship's topsails, even when one of the 
•s was under her main chains. 
• 1708, he was appointed admiral of the blue, and 
nanded the squadron fitted out to oppose the in- 
on intended to be made in Scotland by the preten- 

■ -ind a French army from Dunkirk. This squa- 
consisted of twenty-four men of war, with which 

'i'zoT^e and lord Dursley sailed from the Downs 
fi'C French coast on the twenty-seventh of Fe- 

'n the thirteenth of March, the Fiench were dis- 

led in the Frith of Forth, where they made sig- 

"■ but to no purpose, and th n steered fo a north- 

■ '-ourse, as if they had intended to have gone to St 
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Andrew's. Sir George pursued them, and took the 
Salisbury, an English prize, then in their service, 
vrith several persons of quality on board, many land 
and sea officers in the French service of very great 
distinction, five companies of the regiment of Bern, 
and all the ship's company, consisting of three hundred 
men. 

After this, sir George finding it impossible to come 
up with the enemy, returned to Keith, where he con- 
tinned, tillndvice was received of the French being 
returned to Dunkirk. . 

It might reasonably be imagined, that this remark- 
able success must have satisfied every body ; and that, 
after defeating so extraordinary a scheme, as this wa.^ 
then allowed to be, and restoring public credit, as it 
were, in an instant, there should be an universal tri- 
bute of applause paid to the admiral by all ranks am 
degrees of people : . but so far was' this from being the 
case, that sir George Byng had scarce set his foot ir 
London, but it was whispered, that the parliamen' 
would enquire into his conduct i which notion had it 
rise from a very foolish persuasion, that, having onct 
had sight of the enemy's fleet, he might, if he pleased 
have taken every ship of them, as well as the Salis 
bury. 

The truth was, that the French having amused th 
Jacobites in Scotland with a proposal of besiegin; 
Edinburgh castle, sir George was particularly instruct 
ed, by all means, to prevent that undertaking, b 
hindering the French from landing in the neighboui 
hood. This he effectually did, and, by doing i 
answered the purpose of his expedition. 

But the same malicious people who first propagate 
this story invented also another, namely, that s 
George was also hindered from taking the French flee 
by his ships being foul ; which actually produced s 
enquiry in the house of commons, and an address 1 
the queen, to direct, that an account might be la 
before them of the number of ships that were on tl 
expedition with sir George Byng, and when the shi] 
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were eleaned ; which at last, however, ended in this 
resolntion : 

•• That the thanks of the house be given to the 
prince, for his great care in so expeditiouslf setting 
forth $0 great a number of ships ; whereby the fleet 
under sir George Byng was enabled so happily to pre- 
vent the intended invasion." 

This was a very wise and well concerted measure, 
lince it fully satisfied the world of the falsity of those 
reports, and at the same time gave great satisfaction 
to the queen, and her royal consort the prince of Den- 
mark, who both conceived that his royal highnesses 
character was aflfected as lord high-admiraU 

About the middle of the summer, a resolution was 
taken to make a descent on, or at least to alarm the 
coast of France, by way of retaliation for the affront 
so lately offered us ; and sir George Byng as admi- 
ral, and lord Dursley as vice-admiral or the blue, 
were appointed to carry the scheme into execution. 

Sir George sailed from Spithead on the twenty- 
seventh of July, with the fleet and transports, havine 
the troops on- board, intended for a descent, command- 
ed by lieutenant-general Earle; and the next day 
came to an anchor off Deal. ITie twenty-ninth they 
stood over to the coast of Picardy, as well to alarm fti 
to amuse the enemy, and at the same time to be ready 
for further orders. 

They continued several days on the coast of France, 
creating the enemy inexpressible trouble ; and indeed 
the true design of it was only to disturb the naval ar- 
maments on their coasts, and oblige the French court 
to march large bodies of men to protect their maritime 
towns ; which necessarily occasioned a diminution of 
their army in Flanders. 

The same year sir George had the honour of con- 
duct inj; the queen of Portugal to Lisbon, where a 
eomroission was sent him, appointing him zd:r,\rA of 
the white ; and her Portuguese majesty presented him 
with her picture, set with diaxonds to a considerable 
value. 
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In 1709, he was commander in chief of the fleet 
stationed in the Mediterranean, during which he at- 
tempted the relief of the city and castle of Alicant, 
and at the same time meditated a design upon Cadiz : 
nor was it his fault that both did not succeed ; for he 
did every thing that could be expected from him, in 
order to render these important designs successful. 

After his return from this expedition, in 1701, he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for executing 
the office of lord high-admiral ; in which post he con- 
tinued till some time before the queen's death ; when, 
not falling in with the measures of these times, he 
was removed ; but, on the accession of George I. he 
was restored to that employment, and in the year 
1715, on the breaking out of the rebellion, appointed 
to command a squadron in the Downs ; with which 
he kept such a watchful eye on the French coast, and 
seized such a great quantity of arms and ammunition 
shipped there for the pretender's service, that his ma- 
jesty, to reward his services, created him a baronet, 
presented him with a ring of great value, and gave 
him other marks of his royal favour. 

We are now to enter upon the most remarkable 
scene of action our admiral was ever concerned in. 
This was the famous expedition of the British fleet to 
Sicily, in the year 1718, for the protection of the 
neutrality of Italy, and the defence of the emperor's 
possessions against the invasion of the Spaniards, who 
had the year before surprised Sardinia, and had this 
year landed an army in Sicily. 

He sailed from Spithead about the middle of June 
171S, with twenty ships of the line of battle, two fuc- 
ships, two bomb vessels, an hospital ship, and a sture 
ship. This squadron arrived, on the first of Auirist, 
in the bay of Naples, into which the fiett stand pi^ 
with a gentle gale, drawn up in a line of battle, most 
of them capital ships, and three of them carrying flai;s, 
afforded such a spectacle as had never been seen ij» 
those ports before. The whole city was in a tumult 
of jov and exultation; the shore was crowded with 
multitudes of spectators, and such an infinite number 
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of boats came off, some with provisions and refresh- 
ments, others out of curiosity and admiration, that 
t}ic )rdy was covered with them. 

The viceroy, count Daun, being ill with the gout, 
and having sent his compliments to the admiral, he 
went on i»hore, attended by the flag-officers and cap- 
tains in th(Ar boats ; and was saluted at his landing by 
all tbcr cannon round the city and castles, and was 
conducted to the court through an infinite throng of 
people, with the greatest acclamations of joy, and all 
the honours and ceremonies usually paid to a viceroy 
of thrit kingdom. 

H'-rc tlie admiral entered into a conference with 
count Daun, from whom he learned, that the Spanish 
army, consisting of thirty thousand men, commanded 
by the marcjuis de Lede, had landed on the second of 
Jnly in Sicily, and had soon made themselves masters 
of the city and castle of Palermo, and of great part of 
the island ^ that they had taken the town of Mes« 
sina, and were carrying on the siege of the citadel^ 
9tc. 

After the conference, the admiral was splendidly 
entertained at dinner, and then lodged at the palace of 
the duke de Matalona, which had been magnificently 
fitted up for his reception. 

The neict morning tf»ey had another conference on 
the measures to betaken mthat conjuncture of affairs ; 
when it was agreed, that the viceroy should send two 
thousHnd German toot, in tertans, to Messina, to re* 
lievc the citadel and fort St Salvador, under the pro- 
tection of the English fleet, which accordingly sailed 
on the sixth of August trom Naples, and arrived on 
the ninth in sight of the Faro of Messina. 

Here the admiral, desirous of trying every method 
of negociation, before he proceeded to the extremity 
of his orders, dispatched his first cautain with orders 
to Messina, with a letter to the marquis de Lede; 
wherein, after acquaint mji him upon .vnat account he 
was sent there, he pDposed a cassation of arms for 
two months, that their respective cou ts might have 
time to conclude such resolutions as m*gut reitor^ Ji 
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lasting peace ; but added, that if he was not so happy 
as to succeed in this offer of his service, he should 
then be obliged to use ail his force, to prevent farther 
attempts to disturb the dominions his master stood en- 
gaged to defend. 

The general returned for answer, that he had no 
powers to treat, and consequently could not agree 
to a suspension of arms, but must follow his orders, 
which directed him to seize upon Sicily for his master 
the king of Spain. 

According to the best accounts the admiral could 
receive, he was led to conceive, that the Spanish fleet 
was sailed from Malta, in order to avoid him ; and 
therefore, upon receiving the marquis*s answer, be 
immediately weighed, with an intention to come with 
his squadron before Messina, in order to encourage 
and support the garrison in the citadel ; but, as he 
stood about the point of the Faro of Messina, he saw 
two Spanish scouts in the Faro; and being informed 
at the same time by a felucca, which came from the 
Calabrian shore, that they saw from the hills the Spa< 
nish fleet lying by, the admiral altered his design, 
and, sending away the German troops to Reggio, un- 
der the convoy of two men of war, be stood through 
the Faro with his squadron with all the sail he could 
after their scouts, imagining they would Itad him to 
theirs ; which accordingly they did ; for, before noon, 
he had a view of their y/ho\c fleet lying by, and drawn 
into a line of battle, which the admiral followed, and 
soon after came up with. 

The consequence was, that he engaged and entire^ 
ly ruined them, while captain Watson did the same 
by the other part of the fleet, which stood - in for the 
Sicilian shore. 

In 1719, sir George, as soon as the whole fleet was 
joined, dispatched his eldest son to England ; who ar- 
riving at Hampton court in fifteen days, brought 
thither the agreeable confirmation of what public 
fame had before reported, namely, the entire defeat 
of the Spanish fleet ^ and upon which the king had 
written a letter to the admiral with his own hand. 

2 
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In the mean time, the admiral prosecuted his affairs 
-with great diligence, procured the emperor's troops 
free access into the fortresses that were still held out 
in Sicily, brought their Sicilian gallics from Malta, 
and soon after received a letter from the emperor, 
iwritten with his own hand,' accompanied with a pic- 
ture of his iiiiperial majesty set round with large dia- 
monds, as a mark of the services which had been ren- 
dered by his excellency to the house of Austria. 

Early in the spring the admiral returned to Naples, 
where he adjusted every thing with the viceroy and 
the German general for the reduction of Sicily. 

Our admiral was received with great honour and 
Tcspcct at Genoa. At his arrival, the town saluted 
his flag with twenty-one guns, and his person with ten 
guns and twenty chambers j and the republicsent off 
iix deputies, three of the old and three of the new 
nobility, to compliment him upon his arrival. 

After a stay of about three weeks, he sailed with all 
the triKisports to Sicily, and arrived before Mc&sina 
on the c-..:^rhth of October; which so elevated the 
spirits of the army, then besieging the citadel, that, 
npi.in the til St sight of the fitet, they njade a vigorous 
attack uj-vin a half-moon, and carried it. The admi- 
ral, repairmj^ ashore to the geiieiai's quarters, was 
tmbractd by him, and all the general officers, with 
the most tender m;.iks of affection and g^atuiation, 
:hc whole army being overjoyed to see a mai. who 
brought them r(;!iet and success, and every good that 
attended them. 

In ten days after the admiral's arrival at Messina 
ihc citadel surrer.dcred to the Germans ; ailfT which 
sir George reimbarked a great part of the army, and 
landed them upon another part of the isiaiid j by which 
means they distressed the enemy to such a degree, 
that the marquis de Lede, commander of the Spanish 
forces, proposed to evacuate the island ; which the 
Germans were very .desirous of agreeing to, and sent 
to Vienna for instructions : but the admiral protested 
against it, and declared that the Spanish troops should 
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never be pennitted to quit Sicily and return home* 
till a general peace was concluded ; and sent hb eldest 
son to Vienna, with instructions, if the imperial court 
listened to the proposal of the Spanish general, to de- 
clare, that his father could never sufier any part of - 
the Spanish army to depart out of the island, till the 
king of Spain had acceded to the quadhiple alliance, 
or till he received positive instructions from England 
for that purpose. In thts, sir George certainly acted 
as became a British admiral ; who, after having done 
so many services for the imperialists, might surely in- 
sist on their doing what was just in respect to us, and 
holding the Spanish troops in the uneasy situation 
they now were, till they gave ample satisfaction 
to the court of London, as well as to that of Vi- 
enna. 

The admiral, after he had settled all afl&irs in Sicily, 
sailed, in August 1720, to Cagliari, in Sardinia, 
where he assisted at the conferences of the ministers 
and generals of the several powers concerned ; where- 
in was regulated the manner of surrendering the island 
by the Spanish viceroy to the emperor, and the ces- 
sion of the same to the duke of Savoy ; and, at the 
instance of this prince, the admiral did not depart, 
till he had seen the whole fully executed, the Spa- 
nish troops landed in Spain, and the duke of Savoy 
put into quiet possession of his new kingdom of 
Sardinia, in exchange for Sicily, according to the 
quadruple alliance : in all which affairs the admiral 
arbitrated so equally between them, that even the 
king of Spain expressed his entire satisfaction in his 
conduct to the British court : and his behaviour was 
so acceptable to the duke Savoy, that his sincere ac^ 
knowledgments to him were accompanied with his 
picture set in diamonds. 

Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the Bri- 
tish fleet bore so illustrious a pait, that the fate of 
the island was wholly governed by its operations ; 
loth agreeing, that the one could not have conquer- 
d, nor the other have been subdued, withoi^t it. 
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.'ever was any service conducted, in all its parts, 
i\ ith greater zeal, activity, and judgment ; nor was 
lever the British flag in so high reputation and respect 
[in those distant parts of Europe. 

After the performing so many signal services, the 
[admiral departed from Italy to attend his majesty 
to Hanover ; and the king, among many other 
oracious expressions of favour and satisfaction, told 
h>m, that he had found out the sc'cret of obliging 
i.is enemies as, well as his friends ; and, thfit the 
ourt of Spain bad mentioned, with great acknow- 
ledgments, his fair and friendly behaviour in the 
provision of transports, and other necessaries, for 
the embarkation of their troops, and in protecting 
Vriem from mai.y vexatious oppressions that had been 
attempted. No wonder, that a man endowed with 
.'jch talents, and such a disposition, left behind him 
iH Italy, and other foreign parts, the character 
ot a great soldier, an able statesman, and an honest 
man. 

During his majesty's stay at Hanover, he began 
to rexvard the eminent services of sir George Byng, 
ty making him treasurer of the navy, and rcar-ad mi- 
re I of Great Britain, and, on his return to England, 
cne of his most honourable privy-council. 

In 1721, he was created a peer of Great Britain, 
I V the title of viscount Torrington, and baron Byng 
f.: Soulhill, in Devonshire ; and, in 1725, he was in- 
i:a'Ied one. of the knights of the Bath. 

At his late majesty's accession to the throne, he 
v^ a& appointed first commissioner of the admiralty ; in 
^\uch high station he breathed his last, at his house 
in tie Admiralty, of an asthma, in June 1733, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Southili, 
in Bedfordshire. 

During the time his lordship presided in the admi- 
ralty, he laboured in improving the naval power of 
this kingdom ; in procuring encouragement for sea- 
men, who in him lost a tiue friend ; in promoting the 
scheme for estalii-ihing a corpoiation for the relief uf 
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widows and children of commission and warrant officers 
in the royal- navy ; and in every other service to his 
country that he was capable of. 

He married, in 1692, Margaret, daughter of James 
Master, esq. of East Landen, in Kent, by whom he 
had eleven sons and four daughters; but only three 
of the former and one of the latter survived him. 
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Sir Johm Balchcn wii born on tie 2d of February 
16'f)P, ftiid during his youth propeily instructed in the 
aevrriil art* uecciiaiy to form a conf^piete ieainan. At 
hii fnit rntrance on board the royal navy, he served 
several yrari in vety inferior acationii >vhereLy he be- 
cime a thorough niuiter of everv branch of his profcs< 
aion. On the 2C)^\\ of July Ifif)?, he v^ai appointed 
captain of the Vir^;in prize, and thence to the time oi 
his death considered as one of the most nctive rom< 
manders in the royul navv. lie never S4cri5ced the 
honour of Ills countiy to tne desisna of a party, or hia 
cwn piivate intnrM. The welfare of his country, 
tnd the l.onuur of the Rritish flag, vere the great mo- 
tives thrft influeict-dhis conduct, and to promote tbeie 
the grrutcut pleanure of hia life. The merchants wetc 
highly sensible of the advantagea which the commerce 
of the nfttion derived from his care and vigilance ( and 
the privateers of the enemy felt so often tlie effects of 
his courage and intrepidity, that they dreaded even 
the name of the ship which Balchen commanded. 

In the year 17 J 8, he commanded the Shrewsbury, 
in the fleet under sir George Byr){, when the Spanish 
fleet were almost totally destroyed. In this action 
captftin Balchen behaved ^^ith the greatest heroism. 
In the year 1738, he was appointed rear-admiral of the 
blue, and in the year 17.S], commanded under air 
Chiirlcs Wager, when don Charles was pUced on the 
NeapulitAn throne. In the year 1734, he was made re^r- 
admiral of the white, and commanded a Inr^e squa- 
dron at Plymouth, which was intended to join the 
grand fleet under sir John Norris ; and in 173f), was 
apy.ointed vice. admiral of the red. 

On tlie 23d of October ]73f), war was declared 
against Spain ; and in the sprlnff of the succeeding 
yejii, the ministry received intelligence, that the As- 
"ojiue ships were soon expected in Old Spain, under the 
(unvcy of admiral Tiz^trio; this determined them t» 
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send a squadron to intercept them. Accordingly 
Balchen was named, and dispatched with four ships 
of the line, to cruize for them off Cape Finisterrc. He 
punctually obeyed his orders, and reached his station 
on the 20th of April, where he was joined by two more 
meu of war. But his vigilance was rendered abortive 
by an advice-boat sent from Old Spain, which had the 
good fortune to meet Pjzarro, and acquainted him ol 
the danger. On. receiving this intelligence, the Spanish 
admiral altered his course, and instead of standing for 
Cape Finisterre, steered to the northward till he made 
the Lizard Point, and from thence directed his course 
to St Andro, a Spanish port in the Bay of Biscay, 
where he safely arrived with an immense treasure. On 
the 9th of August 1744, Mr Balchen was appointed 
admiral of the white, and soon after knighted by his 
majesty, and made governor of Greenwich hospital, 
as some acknowledgment for the many services he 
had done his country : a station very proper to a per- 
son of his advanced age, and whe^e he expected to 
pend the remainder of his days in peace. But these 
leasing expectations soon vanished ; his country once 
lore demanded his service, and he, with alacrity, obey- 
d the summons. 

Sir Charles Hardy had been sent with a large convoy 
of store ships to admiral Rowley in the Mediterranean, 
who was in the utmost distress, his ships being almost 
destitute of provisions, and their rigging in a very in- 
different condition. Nor were the French either ig- 
norant of this distress, or so careless as not to profit by 
it. They sent out a fleet under the command of M. 
Rochanibault, to prevent sir Charles Hardy from join- 
ing admiral Rowley, well knowing that the latter 
could attempt nothing without these stores. Sir 
Charles, howevci, arrived safe at Lisbon, where the 
French discovered him, and blocked up his fleet in the 
Tagus. There was an absolute necessity for relieving 
sir Charles, and consequently of sending an officer, 
whose courage and conduct could be depended on. In 
this extremity, the ministry cast their eyes on admiral 
Balchen, who accordingly took the command of a large 
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fleet, and hoisted his flag on board the Victory, one of 
the largest and finest ships in the royal navy, and, on 
the 7th of August, sailed from Spithead, to relieve sir 
Charles Hardy. He arrived at Lisbon on the 9th of 
September, and being joined by sir Charles, proceeded 
tu Gibraltar, the French squadron at his approach re- 
tiring into Cadizy and leaving the sea open to the Bri- 
tish flag. 

This important service being performed, sir John 
was desirous of once nnore shewing the French what 
tr.ey had to expect from a powerful English fleet, 
cid accordingly cruised for some time on the coast of 
Portugal, hoping to meet at least with some of the 
i^rest fleet; but in this he was disappointed, the 
French commander taking care to prevent his design, 
Iv keeping his whole fleet in the harbour of Cadiz. 
Tnt admiral finding it in vain to wait any longer for 
the enemy, left the coast on the 28th of September, 
i'eering for England ; but on the 3d of October he 
«2s overtaken by a violent storm, which dispersed the 
'hole fleet ; though all, except the Victory, arrived 

5te at St Helen's, in a shattered condition, on the 
i'Jth of October : but that unfortunate ship had a very 

liferent fate: she was separated from the fleet on 
re 4th of October, and driven on the rocky coast of 
Uderney, where she struck on the Caskets. The in- 

ibitants of Alderney heard the guns which the ad- 
miral fired as signals of distress ; but the tempest raged 

th such uncommon violence, that no assistance could 
.: given. The signal guns were continued during the 
•nole night, but early in the morning she sunk, and 
tvery person on board perished. She was manned 
v.ith eleven hundred of the most expert seamen in the 
•-yal navy, exclusive of fifty gentlemen of family and 
" riLinc, who went as volunteers. Thus one of the 
nost experienced admirals, together with eleven hun- 

red and fifty men, were lost in a moment to their 
:::ends and country. 

How uncertain are the expectations of mortals I on 
■hat totterinjT foundations do they build their hopes I 
'lic gallant Balchen had performed the important scr- 
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vice which called him from his retreat, and had entered 
the British Channel on his return. He was retreating 
for ever from the rage of the ocean, and from the dan- 
gers, dif&culties, and hardships attending a sea-faring 
life. But when every danger was in appearance past, 
and every difficulty surmounted, when he was almost 
in sight of the harbour of repose, and the end of all his 
toils, a raging tempest blasted his pleasing hopes, and 
put a period at once to his life and expectation. The 
whole nation expressed a deep and generous concern 
for this terrible misfortune ; and his late majesty was 
graciously pleased to settle a pension of 6001. per annum 
on the admiral's lady during her life ; and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of so great a commander, a small 
but elegant monument was erected in Westminster- 
abbey exhibiting the bust of the admiral, and in basso 
relievo the unfortunate shipwreck of the Victory. 

Sir John died October 7, 1744* leaving one son and 
one daughter ; the former of whom, George Baichen, 
survived him but a short time ; for being sent to the I 
West Indies, in 1745, commander of his Majesty's ship | 
the Pembroke, he died at Barbadoes in December the I 
same year, aged twenty eight, having walked in the | 
steps and imitated the virtues and bravery of his gal- i 
lant but unfortunate father. ! 
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':iis gaHant naval officer was born in the year 1650, 
' parents but in middling circumstances, who/ having 
.pcctatlo&s from a relation of theirs called Cloudesly, 
::stowed that name upon their sod, with a view of 
-:ommending him to his notice : but being disap- 
nted in their expectations, young Cloudesly Sho- 
rt was put out apprentice to a shoemaker; and 
this trade he applied himself for some years* Bat 
..:g of an aspiring genius, and finding no likelihood 
raising his fortune this way, he went to sea as a 
jin-boy, under sir Christopher Mynns ; when after 
.v.duonsly studying navigation, for which he had 
• utoral genius, he soon became an able mariner, 
M qdckly arrived at preferment, especially from 
:e recommendation of the celebrated admiral sir John 
jrborongh, who haying, by mere dint of capacity , 
licd himself to the highest honours of ht^ profession, 
3i the generous patron of those in whom he discover- 
] any extraordinary merit. 

After the conclusion of the second Dutch war, our 
t^rchants were much harassed in the Mediterranean 
< the Tripoline corsairs, notwithstanding the several 
.aties of peace concluded with them. These insults 
i?ed Charles 11. in 1674, to send a strong squadron 
"3 those parts, under sir John Narborough, who ar- 
id before Tripoli in the spring of that year ; where, 
m the appearance of the enemy's strength, and the 
uure of his instructions, which directed him to 
v negociation rather than force, he was induced to 
•"d to the dey of Tripoli a person in whose capacity 
t could confide, with moderate terms of accommoda- 
n, only to desire satisfaction for what was past, 
d security for the future. The admiral pitched 
: on Mr Shovel, then a lieutenant under him, to de« 
ver this message ; which he did with uncommon 
' >rit ; bat the dey, from a contempt of his youths 
;^ated him very disrespectfully, and at the same time 
imissed him with an indefinite answer. 
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Mr Shovel, on his return, acquainted sir John with 
the remarks he had noade on shore, and was sent back 
again with another message, and instructed with pro- 
per rules for further inquiry and observation. The 
dey treated Mr Shovel worse the second time ; but 
he bore it patiently, and made use of it as an excuit 
for staying longer on shore. 

When he came back, he assured the admiral, thr.% 
notwithstanding the lines and forts, it was practicabl-j 
to burn the ships in the harbour. Accordingly, lieu- 
tenant Shovel, with all the boats filled with combu'^- 
tibles, boldly entered the port in the night of tii; 
fourth of March 1675, and performed this service, \vii;> 
a degree of success which is hardly conceivable. 

Nor was it long before Mr Shovel was rewarded 
for his behaviour; of which such honouiable mentiori 
was made by sir John in all his letters, that Mr Sho- 
vel, the next year, was made commander of the S.i- 
phire, a fifth-rate; and soon after removed to th- 
James galley a fourth-rate, where he continued tm 
the death of king Charles II. 

Prudential reasons induced king James to employ 
captain Shovel, who, though he was far from being 
acceptable to him, had the command of the Dover, a 
fourth-rate, given to him ; and in this situation he 
continued vill the revolution. 

This event, so agreeable to the captain's own senti- 
ments, added to his activity, animated him to sig- 
nalize himself in the> service of his new sovereign ; and 
accordingly, in the first engagement in this reign, 
against the French, off Bantry-bay, he distinguished 
himself so much, by his courage and conduct, in the 
Edgar, a third-rate, that upon king William's coming 
down to Portsmouth, he was pleased to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood : and being employed in 
June 1691, to convoy the king and his army to Irf- 
land, his majesty was so highly pleased with his inde- 
fatigable care and attention, that he not only promoted 
him to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, but also 
delivered ^im his commission with his own hands- 
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On the tenth of July; king William receiving intel- 
lii^cnce that the enemy intended to send above twenty 
small frigates into St George's Channel, in order to 
burn the transports, he was ordered to cruise off SciU 
1)', or in such station as he should think proper for 
frustrating that design. This he accordingly did till 
the twenty-first of July, without meeting with any 
ihing remarkable, and then was joined by the Dover 
?.nd Experiment, from the coast of Ireland, when he 
took a ketch which came out of Kinsale, on board of 
which were several officers who were following king 
lames to France, to accompany him in his intended 
descent on England. 

Sir Cloudesly Shovel sailed afterwards to Kinsale, 
where he soon had an opportunity of demonstrating 
Ku seal for the service. General Kirk being, with a 
small number of men, before the strong town of Wa- 
re rford, could not take it, on account of a numerous 
garrison in Duncannon castle, commanded by general 
Bourk for king James, who gave out, that he would 
defend both the fort and the town to the last ex- 
tremity, and as long as one stone remained upon an- 
other. 

Sir Cloudesly rightly judging, that this bravery in a 
,^reat measure, arose from the intelligence he had that 
:^encral Kirk had not a single cannon, sent the latter 
word, that he would assist him, not only with guns, 
)ut boats and men from his squadron : which proposi- 
tion being accepted by the general, the former surren- 
iiered the place before so much as one stone was beat 
from another. 

The remainder of this year sir Cloudesly spent 
mostly 'in cruizing, till he was ordered to join sir 
George Rooke's squadron, which convoyed king 
William from Holland, and did not return to the 
Downs till January following. 

It was sir Cloudesly's happiness, that, as his courage 
and sincerity were equally unquestionable, and his ser- 
vices were well intended, they generally were well 
received ; so that, if at any time be missed of success, 
nobody ever pretended to lay any imputations on his 
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the stomy weather, and incumbrance of prizes, he 
arrived safe in the Downs in November. 

In consequence of this service, the court resolved 
to employ him in the most momentous aflEairs for the 
future ; so that, in 1703, the command of the grand 
fleet up the Streights was conferred on bim ; where he 
did every thing in his power : for, though his instruc- 
ttotis were very large, yet he wanted force to accom- 
plish any part of what they contained. Such conjunc- 
tures as these are the touchstone of an admiral's skill 
and capacity, of which sir Cloudesly gave eminent 
proofs in this jexpedition ; for he protected our trade 
from all attempts of the French, did all in his power 
for the relief of the Protestants in the Cevennois, he 
countenanced such of the Italian princes and states as 
Vftrc favourable to the cause of the allies, and struck 
such a panic into those who were friends to the French, 
that they durst not perform what they had promised 
to that court. 

This he did with a fleet indiflferently maftned, and 
still worse victualled ; insomuch that, when the ma- 
nagement of our maritime afl&irs was severely cen< 
sured that year by the house of commons, all par- 
ties agreed sir Cloudesly had done his duty in every 
respcct. 

In 1704, sir George Rooke having the command oi 
he grand fleet in the Mediterranean, sir CloudesW 
•hovel was sent with a powerful squadron to reinforce 
lim ; and by joining the fleet in the month of June, 
19 was very instrumental in the success tvhich follow- 
ed, thereby disappointing all the French schemes, 
though that nation boasted they should be able that 
summer to restore their maritime power, and give 
law to the allies at sea< 

He bore a part in the glorious action oflT Malaga, en 
the thirteenth of August 1704 ; in which he behaved 
with the utmost bravery, and had the good fortune to 
escape very well, though, as he himself wrote in K»s 
letter, be never in^his life took more pains to be weil 
beaten ; and was far from assuming to himself the glo- 
ry of beating the French, while sir George Rooke only 
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looked on, or fought at a distance, as was asserted by 
bis cQcmies ; the contrary of which is evident, from 
his own letter. After this victory, the French never 
(iurst face our fleets. 

Upon sir Cloudesly Shovel's return, he was present- 
ed to the queen by prince George of Denmark, the 
lord high-admiral| and was very graciously receiVed ; 
and next jrear, it becoming necessary to send both a 
fleet and an aUny into Spain, he accepted of the joint 
command of the former, with the earls of Peter, 
borough and Monmouth. 

Accordingly, in June, arriving at Lisbon with the 
'eet, which consisted of twenty-nine line-of- battle 
ships, towards the end of that month, he sailed from 
Vnence to Catalonia, and on the twelfth of August 
one before Barcelona^ where the siege of that 
place had been undertaken by the English army, 
though very little superior to the garrison within the 
town. 

Never was a more untoward situation thai! that in 
which sir Cloudesly found himself^iere ; for, besides a 
difference of opinion which prevailed among the land- 
officers concerning the impracticability of the scheme, 
2nd the prince of Hesse and the earl of Feterborouj^ 
disagreeing, all things necessary for carrying on the 
siege were wanting ; so that their whole dependence 
^as upon admiral Shovel ; nor was that great man 
minting in his zeal for the service of the pul^lic ; he 
supplied the batteries both with guns and men, and 
the army with military stores. In short, it was 
p.incipally owing to him that the place was then 
tikcn. 

Sir Cloudesly also commanded the fleet the next 
}car, but did not arrive at Lisbon before the month 
of November? he, however, did all that could be 
expected from him, though his endeavours had not 
Jhe wished for success^ The generals and favourites 
of king Charles Ilf. of Spain were so divided in thei^ 
sentiments^ that nothing could be expected from thei^ 
' oimcils ; nor was it in the power rf sir Cloudesly to 
:?ring about a reconciliation bet>^-ecn them^ though J 
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George Lord Anson was the second and youngest 
son of William Anson, esquire, of Shuckborough, 
by Elizjbcth, sister to the countess of Macclesfield, 
and aunt to the present earl. In the early part of his life, 
he took, great delight in reading the accounts of our 
most distinguished navigators and admirals, which his 
father observing, he gave him a suitable education, 
and bred him to the sea. In 1722, he was appointed 
captain of the Weazle sloop ; and, the year following, 
captain of the Scarborough man of war. 

On the breaking out of the Spanish war, he was re- 
commended to his majesty for the command of a squa- 
dron destined to annoy the enemy in the South Seas ; 
and, by an unfrequented navigation, to attack them 
with vigour in their remotest settlements. 

On the 18th of September 1740, Mr Anson sailed 
from St Helen's, in the Centurion of sixty guns, with 
the Gloucester and Severn of fifty guns each, the 
Pearl of forty, the Wager store-ship, and the Tryal 
sloop. His departure having been retarded some 
months beyond the proper season, he did not arrive in 
the latitude of Cape Horn till about the middle of the 
vernal equinox, and in such tempestuous weather, 
that it was with much difBculty that the Centurion, 
. with the Gloucester, and the sloop, could double xhM 
dangerous cape ; and his strength was considerablv 
diminished by the putting back of the Severn an.! 
Pearl, and the loss of the VVager store-ship. But, not- 
withstanding this disappointment, and the havoc that 
the scurvy had made among the ships that were left, 
he arrived at the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez 
Here he repaired his damages, and refreshed his mpn» 
and afterwards, with the above inconsiderable arms- 
mcnt, kept for eight months the whole coast of ?erj 
and Mexico in continual alarm, made several prizes, 
took and plundered the town of Faita, and, by his 
humane behaviour to bis pris^oners, impressed on their 
minds a lasting idea of British generosity. At lengib, 
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.th the Centurion only, (the other two ships having 
"tn destroyed), he traversed the vast extent of the 

• cific Ocean, in a three months voyage ; during 
.uch time his numbers were so much further redu- 
\1 by sickness, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
t reached Tinian, one of the Ladrone islands. 

*' This island, (says the author of Lord Anson's 
vage round the world), is about twelve miles ia 
:^tb, and in breadth about six. The soil is every 
i-re dry and healthy, and somewhat sandy, being 
ss disposed to a rank and over luxuriant vegetation, 
vjses the meadows and the bottoms of the woods to 
. much nearer and smoother than is usual in hot cli- 

- ucs. The land rises by an easy slope, from the 
ry beach where we watered to the middle of the 
and ; though the general course of its ascent is often 
ntcrrupted and traversed by gentle descents and val- 
es; and the inequalities that are formtd by the dif- 
rent combinations of these gradual swellings of the 

.round are most beautifully diversified by large 
.wQs, which are covered with a very fine trefoil, in- 

:-rmixed with a variety of flowers, and are skirted by 
oods of tall spreading trees, most of them celebra- 

•' J either for their aspect or their fruit. The turf of 
e lawns is perfectly clean and even, and the bottoms 
: the woodsp in many places, clear of all bushes and 
r.derwoods ; and the woods themselves usually tf rmi« 

*'.te on the lawns with a regular outline, neither bro- 
'::-D, nor confused with straggiing trees, but appear- 
:? as uniform as if laid out by art. Hence arose a 
Teat variety of the most elegant and entertaining pro- 
.t:cts, formed by the mixture of these woods and 
dwns, and their various iuic<ff,(LXiions with each other, 

-5 they spread themselves diltcrently through the val- 
es, and over the slopes and declivities with which 

f.e place abounds. The animals too, wnich, for the 

'-reatest part of the year, are the sole lords of this 
appy soil, partake, in some mea.suro, of the romantic 

v.nst of the island, and are no small addition to its 

• ondcrful scenery : for the cattle, of which it is not 
.ncommon to see herds of some thousands feeding to* 
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gether in a large meadow, are certaitily the most re? 
markable in the world. They are all of a milk white, 
except their ears, which are generally black; and. 
though there are no inhabitants here, yet the damou: 
^and frequent parading of domestic poultry, wliich 
range the woods in great numbers, perpetually excit: 
the ideas of the neighbourhood of farms and villages, 
and greatly contribute to the beauty and cheerfolses^ 
of the place. 

*^ The cattle on the island, we computed, were st 
least ten thousand, and we had no difficulty in gettin: 
near them, as they were not shy of us. Our first me- 
thod of killing them was shooting them ; but, at last, 
when, by accidents, we were obliged to husband ou: 
ammunition, our men ran them down with cas«. 
Their flesh was extremely well tasted, and beUevcu 
by us to be much more easily digested than any ve 
had ever met with. The fowls too were exceeding; 
sood, and were likewise run down with little trouble ; 
lor they could scarce fly further than an hundred yard> 
It a flight, and even that fatigued tbem so mach, that 
hey could not readily rise ; so that, aided by the open- 
less of the wood*, we could at all times furnish our- 
telves with whatever number we wanted. Besides tt; 
cattle and poultry, we found here vast quantities ..r 
wild hogs. These were most excellent fqod ; but, i< 
they ptT€ a very fierce animal, we were obliged eithti 
to shoot them, or to hunt them with laige dogs, whic. 
we found tipon the place at our landmg, and whic> 
belonged to a detachment that was upon the island, «- 
massing provisions for the garrison of Guam. Thes: 
dogs having been purposely trained to the killing c. 
the wild hogs, they followed us very readily, at. 
hunted for us: but though they were a large bo.- 
breed, the hogs fought with so much fury, that the) 
frequently destroyed them ; so that, by degrees, >\c 
lost the greatest part of them. 

** But this place was not only extremely agreeable: 
to us from the plenty and excellency of its fresh pro- 
visions, but was as much, perhaps, to be admired fo: 
it» fruits and vegetable prodttctions^ which were mo^t 
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brtuaately adapted to the cure of the sea-scurvy, 
hat had so terribly reduced us ; for in the woods 
here were iaconceivable quantities of cocoa-nuts, 
H ith the cabbages growing on the same tree. There 

I Mere, besides, guavoes, limes, s^^^:et and sour oran- 
ges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to the islands, called 
' bv the Indians rima, but by us the bread fruit ; for it 
yiis constantly eaten by us, during; our stay upon the 
is.and, instead of bread, and so universally preferred 
To it, that no ship's bread was ej^pended during that 
.hole interval. It grew upon a tree which was 
omewhat lofty, and which, towards the top, divides 
.to large and spreading branches. The leaves of this 
:ee are of a remarkable deep gr.cen, notched about 
Mc edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen 
..iches in length. The fruit itself grows indifferently 
iiuti parts of the branches : it is in shape rather eU 
..ptical than round, is covered with a rough rind, and 
• usually seveo or eight inches long; each of them 
^:uws singly, and not in clusters. This fruit is fittest 
•J be used when it is full grown, but is still green ; 
1 which state its taste has some distant resemblance 
!o that of an artichoke bottom, and its texture is not 
cry different, for it is soft and spongy. As it ripens 
' grows softer and of a yellow colour, and then con- 
ricts a luscious taste, and an agreeable smell, not un- 
ie that of a ripe peach ; but then it is esteemed un. 
^holesome^ and is said to produce fluxes. Besides the 
'dits already enumerated, there were many other ve- 
.:ubles extremely conducive to the cure of the mala- 
.7 we bad long laboared under } such as water-me- 
ons, dandelion, creeping purslain, mint, scurvy-grass, 
nd sorrel ; all which, together with the fresh meats 
t the place, we devoured with great eagerness, 
; rompted thereto by the strong inclination which na,. 
• are never fails of exciting in scorbutic disorders for 
:bese powerful specifici. 

*' It will easily be conceived, from what already 
-lath been said, that our cheer upon this island was in 
ome degree luxurious, but I have not yet recited all 
'» 'C varieties of provision which we here indulged in 
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Indeed we thought it prudent totally to abstain from 
fish, the few we caught at bur first arrival havisg sur- 
feited those who eat of them ; but considering how 
much we had been inured to that species of food, we 
did not regard this circumstance as a disadvantage^ 
especially as the defect was so amply supplied by the 
beefy pork, and fowls already mentioned, and by a 
great quantity of wild fowl ; for I must obsesve, that 
near the centre of the island there were two consider- 
able pieces of fresh water, which abounded with duck, 
teal, and curlew ; not to mention the whistling*plover, 
which we found there in the greatest plenty. 

** It may, perhaps, be wondered at, that an island 
so excellently furnished with the conveniences of life, 
and so well adapted, not only to the subsistence, but 
likewise to the enjoyment of mankind, shou^ be en- 
tirely destitute of inhabitants, especially as it i» in the 
neighbourhood of other islands, which, in some mea- 
sure, depend upon thi3 for support. To obviate this 
difficulty it is necessary to observe, that it is not fifty 
years since the island was depopulated. - The Indians 
we had in our custody assured us, that formerly the 
three islands gf Tinian, Rota, and Guam, were all 
full of inhabitants, and that Tinian alone contained 
thirty thousand souls : but a sickness racing amongst 
these islands, which destroyed multitudes of the peo- 
ple, the Spaniards, to recruit their numbei-s at Guam, 
which were greatly diminished by this mortality, or- 
dered all the inhabitants of Tinian thither; where, 
languishing for their former habitations and tljeir cus- 
tomary method of life, the greatest part of them, in a 
few years, died of grief. Indeed, independent of that 
attachment which all mankind have ever shewn to the 
- places of their birth and bringing up, it should seem, 
from what has been already said,' that there were few 
countries more worthy to be regretted than this of Ti- 
nian, The*e poor Indians might reasonably have ex- 
pected, at the great distance from Spain where they 
were placed, to have escaped the violence and cruelty 
of that haughty nation, so fatal to a large proportion of 
the human race; but it seems their remote situation 
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eoald not protect them from skaring in the common 
destruction of the western world, all the advantage 
they received from their distance being only to perish 
au age or two later. 

*' Having mentioned the conveniences of this place, 
the excellency and quantity of its fruits and provisions^ 
the neatness of its* lawBs, the stateliness^ freshness, 
and fragrance of its woods, the happy inequality of 
its surface, and the variety and elegance of the views 
itaflforded, we must also observe, that all these ad- 
vantages were greatly enhanced by the healthiness of 
its climate, by the almost constant breezes which 
prevail tliere, and by the frequent showers that iall, 
and which, though of a very short and almost momen- 
tary duration, are extremely grateful and refreshing, 
and are^ perhaps, one cause of the salubrity of the air, 
aid of tl^ extraof&nary influence it was observed to 
have upon us, in increasing and invigorating our ap- 
petites and digestion. This was so remarkable, that 
those among our officers who were at all other times 
vpry spare and temperate eaters, besides a slight 
breakfast, made but one moderate repast a-day, were 
here, in appearance, transformed into gluttons ; for, in- 
stead of one reasonable flesh-meal^ they were now scarce 
satisfied with three, and each of them so prodigiou9 
in quantity, as would at another time have produced a 
fever or a surfeit : and yet our digestion so well cor- 
Ttsponded with the keenness of our appetites, that we 
were neither disordered nor even loaded by this reple- 
tion; for, after having, according to the custom of 
the island, made a large beef breakfast, it was not 
long before we began to consider the approach of a 
dinner as a very desirable, though somewhat tardy in- 
cident. 

•* With respect to the water of this island, I must 
own, that, before I had seen this spot, I did net con- 
ceiyc that the absence of running water, of which it is 
entirely destitute, could have been so well replaced 
by any other means, as it is in this island ; for though 
there are no streams, yet the water of the wells and 
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springs, which are to be met with every where near th« 
surface, is extremely good ; and, in the midst of the 
island, there are two or three considerable pieces of 
excellent water, the edges of which are as neat and 
even, as if they had been basons purposely made for 
the decoration of the place. It must, however, be 
confessed, that, with regard to thi' beauty of the pro- 
spects, the want of rills and streams is a very |;reat 
defect, not to be compensated either by large pieces 
of standing water, or by the neighbourhood of the sea ; 
though that, on account of the smallness of the island, 
generally makes a part of a very extensive view. 

'* As to the residence upon the island, the prind- 
pal inconvenience attending it, is the vast number of 
muscatos, and various other species of fKes, together 
with an insect called a trick, which, though principal- 
ly attached to the cattle, would yet frequently fasten 
on our limbs and bodies, and, if not perceived and re- 
moved in time, would bury its bead under the skin, 
and raise a painful inflammation. We found here two 
centipedes and scorpions, which we supposed were 
venomous, but none of us ever received any injury 
from them," 

From the island of Tinian, Mr Anson prosecuted 
his voyage to the river of Canton, in China, where He 
ordered the ship to be sheathed, and found means to 
procure a reinforcement of sailors. The chief object 
of his attention was the rich annual ship that sails be- 
tween Acapulco in Mexico and Manilla, one of the 
Philippine islands. In hope of intercepting her, he set 
sail from Canton, and steered his course back to the 
Strcights of Manilla, where she actually fell into his 
hands, after a short but vigorous engagement. The 
prize was called Nuestra Signora de CabadongJN 
mounted with forty guns, manned with six hundred 
sailors, and loaded with treasure and effects to the 
value of three hundred and thirteen thousand pounds 
Sterling. With this windfall he returned to Canton ; 
from whence he proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and prosecuted hw voyage to England, where he arri- 
ved iu safety. ^ , 
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Though this fortunate commander enriched him&elf 
by an occurrence that may be termed almost acciden- 
tal » the British nation was not indemnified for the ex- 
pence of the expedition, and the original design was 
entirely defeated. Had the Manilla ship escaped the 
vigilance of the English commodore, he might have 
been, at his return to England^ laid aside as a super- 
annuated captain, and died in obscurity: but his 
great wealth invested him with considerable influence, 
and added lustre to his talents. He soon became the 
oracle which was consulted on all naval deliberations. 

Soon after his return, he was appointed rear-admi- 
ral of the blue, and one of the lords of the admiralty. 
In April 1745, he was made rear-admiral of the white ^ 
and, in July 1745, vice-admiral of the blue.. He 
wai also chosen member of parliament for Heydon in 
Yorkshire. .That winter he commanded the Channel 
squadron ; and had not duke d'Anville's fleet, return- 
ing with disgrace from North America, been acciden- 
tally apprized of his Nation, his long and tempestuous 
cruize would then have been attended with his usual 
success. However, in the ensuing summer, he was 
once more crowned with wealth and conquest. Being 
then on board the Prince George, of ninety guns, in 
company with adtiiral Warren, and twelve other 
ships, he intercepted, off Cape Finisterre, on May 3, 
1747, a powerful fleet, bound from France by the 
£ast and West Indies ; and, by his valour and con. 
duct, again etiriched himself and his officers; and 
strengthened the British navy, by taking six men of 
war and four Eastlndikmen, not one of that fleet 
eiscaping. The spaech of the French admiral, M. Jon- 
quiere, on presenting hi^ sword to the conqueror, de- 
serves to be recorded : " Sir, you have conquered 
the Invincible, and Glory follows you," pointing to 
the two ships so named. For these repeated service^ 
George II. rewarded him with a peerage, on the thir- 
teenth of June, by the title of lord Anson, baron of 
Soberton in Hants. On the fifteenth of July, in tht 
same year, he was appoiotcd yice<4i4jnQi»l of t^e red 
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and, on the dcath-of sir John Norris, was made vice- 
admiral of England. 

In April 1748» his lordship married the honourable 
Mis* Yorke, (eldest daughter of the late earl of Hard- 
wicke, then lord high-chancellor), who died in 1760, 
without issue. In the same year, he was appointed 
admiral of the blue, when he commanded the squad- 
ron that convoyed the late king to and from Holland, 
and ever after constantly attended his majesty on bis 
l^oing abroad, and on his return to England. In 
June 1751, he was appointed first lord of the admi- 
ralty, in which situation he continued (with a very 
short intermission) till his death. In 1752, he was 
appointed one of the lords justices. In 1754<> on the 
rupture with France, so active and spirited were his 
measures, that a fleet, superior to the enemy^ ^as 
equipped and manned with amazing expedition. In 
1758, being then admiral of the white, having hoisted 
his flag on board the Il.oy»l George, of one hundred 
guns, he sailed from Spithead'on the first of June, 
with a formidable fleet, sir Edward Hawke command- 
ing under him ; and by cruizing continually before 
firest, he covered the descents that were made that 
summer at St Maloes, Cherburgh, &c. After this, 
he was appointed admiral and commander in chief of 
his majesty's fleets. 

The last service his lordship performed at sea was 
the convoying to England our present queen ; for 
which' purpose he sailed from Harwich in the Char- 
lotte yacht, on the seventh of August 1761 ; and 
that day month, after a long and tempestuous voyage, 
anded the princess at the same place. At length, 
iiaving been some time in a languishing state of health, 
he was advised to the 'Bath waters, from which he 
was thought to have received benefit ; but, soon after 
his return, being seized suddenly, just alter walking 
in his garden, he died at his seat at Moorpark, in 
Hertfordshire, on the sixth of June 1762. By his 
lordship's will, great part of his fortune devolved to 
his sister's son, George AdW9| esq. meiaber for 
iJaltasb, in Cornwall. < ' ^ ' ' 
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He was of a calm, cool, and steaHy disposition, but 
is said to have been frequently a dupe at play. His 
voyage round the world has been translated into most 
of the European languages. Though it is printed under 
the name of his chaplain, it was composed under his 
lordship's own inspection, and from the materials he 
himself furnished, by the ingenious Mr B. Robins* 
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ADMIRAL JOHN BYNG. 

The honourable John Byng, esq, the unhappy sou of 
lord Torrington, was bred to the sea, and rose to the 
rank of admiral of the blue, and in that station was 
sent with i British fleet, in 1756, to the relief of Fort 
St Philip, in the island of Minorca, which had lor 
some time been besieged by the French. He arrived 
off Minorca, and, on the 20th of May, in the same 
year, engaged the French fleet, commanded by M. 
Galissoniere ; but this engagement ended very little 
to the satisfaction of the English nation, and Minorca 
being soon after surrendered to the enemy, Mr Byng 
was sent for home, and tried by a court*martiaI, held- 
on board the St George, in Portsmouth harbour, 
which began on the 28th of December 1756, and 
ended on the 27th of January following, when sen- 
tence of death .was passed upon him, for not doing his 
utmost to take, seize, and destroy the ships of the 
French king. The court unanimously agreed, that be 
• fell under part of the twelfth article of the act of the 
22d of king George II. for amending the laws relating 
to the government of his majesty's ships ; but at the 
same time drew up an address to the lords of the ad« 
miralty, praying them to recommend admiral Byng 
to his majesty's clemency. But this address not being 
attended witn success, he was shot on board his ma- 
jesty's ship the Monarque, in Portsmouth harbour, on 
the 14th of March 1757. 
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Edwavld BosCawem was the second surviving son of 
Hugh late lord viscount- Falmouth, and having early 
entered into tl)e navy, was, in 1740, appointed cap- 
fain of the Shoreham, and behaved with great intrepi- 
dity as a volunteer under admiral Vernon, at the ta- 
king of Porto Bello. At the siege of Carthagena, ia 
March 1741 > he had the command of a party of sea- 
men, ^ho resolutely attacked and took a battery of 
fifteen twenty-four pounders, though exposed to the 
fire of another fort of five guns. Lord Aubrey Beau- 
clerc being,killed on the 24th of March, at the attack 
of Boca Chica, captain Boscawen succeeded him in 
the command of the Prince Frederic, of seventy euns* 
On the 14th of May 1742, he returned to England, 
and married Frances, daughter of William Glanville, 
esq. and the same year was elected representative in . 
parliament for Truro^ in Cornwall. In 1744> he was 
appointed captain of the Dreadnought, of sixty guns, 
and soon after took the Medea, a French man of war, 
commanded by M. Hoquart, the first king's ship ta- 
ken in that war. On the 3d of May 1747, he signa- 
lized himself under the admirals Anson and Warren, 
m an engagement with, the French fleet' off Cape Fi- 
nisterre, and was wounded in the shoulder with a 
musquet-ball. Here M. Ho^uert, who then com- 
manded the Biamant of fifty-six gUns, again became 
his prisoner, and all the French ships of war, which 
were ten in number, were taken. On the 15th of 
July, he was appointed rear-admiral of the blue, and 
commander in chief of the land and sea forces, em- 
ployed on an expedition to the East Indies ; and on 
the 4th of November, he sailed from St Helen's, with 
SIX ships of the line, five frigates, and t^o thousand 
soldiers. On the 29th of July, in the year 1748, he 
arrived at St David's, and soon after laid siege to 
Pondicherry ; but the men growing sickly, and the 
monsoons being expected, the siege was raised. Soon 
after he had news of' the peace, and Madras was de- 
livered up to him by the French, 
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In April 1750, he arrived at St Helen's^ in £xeter» 
where he was informed, that in his absence he had 
been apfiointed rear-admiral of the white. He was, 
in 1751, made one of the lords Gommissioners of the 
admiralty, and chosen an elder brother, of the Trinity* 
house. On the 4th of February 1755, he was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of the blue, and on the 19th of 
April, sailing an order to intercept a French aquadron 
bound to North America, he fell m wkh the Atcide 
and Lys, of sixty-four guns each, which w«re both 
taken : on this occasion M. Hoquart became his pri- 
soner a third time ; and he returned to Spithead witii his 
prizes, and one thousand five hundred prisonem. In 
1756, he was appointed vioe-admiral of the white, in 
1758, admiral of the blue, and commander in chief of 
the expedition to Cape Breton, when, in coajunctioB 
with general Amherst, and a body of brave troops 
from New England, the important fortress of X«ouJs- 
bourg, and the whole island of Cape Breton was ta- 
ken, for which he afterwards received the thanks of 
tiie house of commons. Jn 1759, being ^ipointed to 
command in the Mediterranean, he arrived at Gibral- 
tar, where hearing that the Toulon squadron, under 
M. de 4a Clue, had passed the Stre^hts, in order to 
join the Brest fleet, he got under sau, and pa the Idth 
of August saw, pursued, and engaged the enemr. 
His ship, the Namur, of ninety guns, losing her main- 
mast, he shifted his flag to the Newark, and, after a 
sharp engagement, took three large ships, and burnt 
two in Lagos Bay, and the same year arrived at Spit- 
head with his prizes, and two thousand prisoners. 
On December 8th 1760, he was appointed general ot 
the marines. With a salary of 30001. per annum, and 
was also sworn one of the privy council. Thii brave 
admiral died at his seat at Hatchland Park, near 
Guildford, in Surrey, of a bilious fever, on the lotn 
of June 1761. 

Admiral Boscawen way remarkable £o^ leaning his 
head on one side ; a habit which he contracted when 
a yonth, by takinj^ •ffvcx old servant of the family) and 
which he never could divest himself of. 



LORD AUBREY BEAUCLERC. 



THonoa it is somewhat deviating from our plan, to 
give the life of an^ person belov/ the rank of an admi. 
rail we cannot omit to mention lord Aubrey Beauclcrcy ' 
a brave but unfortunate commander, who was the 
youngest son of Charles duke of St Alban's^ by Diana» 
daughter of Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford* He 
went early to sea, and had the command of a ship 
given him in 1731. In 1740, he was sent upon the 
^mous expedition to Carthagena, under the command 
of admiral Vernon, in the Prince Frederick man oi 
war, which, with three others, were ordered to can- 
nonade the castle of Boccachica. One of these being 
obliged to quit her statien, the Prince Frederick was 
exposed, not only to the fire from the castle, but to that 
of Fort St Joseph, and to two ships that guarded the 
mouth of the harbour, which he bravely sustained for 
many hours that day, and part of the next. As he 
was giving his commands upon ^eck, both his legs were 
, shot aff; out such was his magnanimity, that he would 
not suffer his wounds to be dressed till he had com- 
municated his orders to his first lieutenant, which 
werci to fight till the last extremity. .Soon after he 
gave some directions about his private affairs, and then 
resigned his soul, with the fortitude of a hero and the 
dignity of a Christian. Thus was lord Aubrey Beau- 
derc cut off, in the thirty- first year of his age. He 
was equalled by few in politeness, modesty, candour, 
and benevolence. He married the widow of colonel 
Francis Alexander, a daughter of sir Heniy Niwton, 
knight envoy exfrordinary to the court of Florence and 
Genoa. Soon after his d^ath a monument was erected 
to his memory in Westminster-abbey, adorned with 
arms, trophies, and naval ensigns, and in an oval niche, 
on a beautiful pyramid of dove^coloured marble, is a 
fine bust of this young hero ; on this pyramid is an 
historical inscription to the above purpose, and over it 
the following lines: ^.....Google 
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*• Whilst Britaim boasts bir empire oVr the de^^ 

** His marble shall compel the brave to *weep ; 

". As men, as Britons^ and as soldiers^ mourn .* 

*' !Tis iiauHtleSf hyal, virtuous Beauclerc*s um^ 

** Sweet wire bis manners ^ and bis so$tl was great f 

** And ripe' bis worthy tbo* immature bis fate ; 

^* £acb tender grace that joy and love inspires ; • 

^ Living be mingled with bis mi&tial fires : 

*• l>ying be bid Britannia* s thunder roar, 

^ And Spam still felt bim^ when he brnatb^d no more,** 
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I'dward Lord Hawks was the son of Edward Hawke, 
esq. of Lincoln's Inn, an eminent barrister-at-law.' 
He entered into the navy at an early a^e ; and after 
having, with great* reputation, passed the necessary 
libordinate stations, he was, about the year 1733, made ^ ' 
commander of the >Volf sloop of war; and in 1734,' 
imnoted to the rank of post- captain, and appointed 
10 tke command of the Hamborough frigate. In 17410, 

I Iz commanded the Lark of forty guns, and in the 
coarse of ten years was proglessivcly advanced to be 
captam of the Berwick of seventy guns, which was 
fUtioiicd in the van of the British fket^ under rcar- 

I cdmiral Rowley, in the engagement off Toulon. In 

; this action, eaptain Hawke, rising superior to the 
conduct prescribed by the precise form of discipline, 
tore out of the line of battle and attacked the Poder, 
'i Spanish ship of sixty guns, soon after which she 
struck : but being reduced almost to^a wreck, and the 
^hole French fleet bearing down, he was obliged to 
abandon his prise. ' For Jiis conduct in this encounter 
ie was brougli^ to a court-martial, and sentenced to 

i i-'t: distnissed the service, for breaking the line, and 
^:;hting without orders ; but he was immediately resto- 
•(^d to his rank, by the express command of George If. 
^Ve Gnd nothing related of this renowned character, 
til the fifteenth July 1747, when he was promoted 
^othe rank of rear-admiral of the white, and sent 
^nth a strong fleet to intercept a number of French 
merchantmen, which were expected to sail from ' 
^'antz and Brest, under convoy of some men of 
^ar. He fell in with them near shore, when the 
1^'rench line. of* battle ships lay to and engaged, by 
^vhich their convoy effected their escape. Admiral 
H<iwke hoisted his flag on board the Devonshire, 
'• hicb, at the beginning of the action, was prevetited 
trom cngagbg, by the Eagle twice falling on board 
^eri the wheel of that ship being shot to pieces, by 
^' ^.ich she became unmanageable. Nor was this the 
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qnly obstacle to prevent the gallant admiral from 
bearing down ; for the breeches of the lower-deck 
guns of the Devonshire broke, so that the guns blew 
fore and aft, and the ship was obliged to be shot a» 
head ; but as soon as these deficiences were supplied, 
the admiral renewed the action. Six French. men of 
war were taken, viz* the Terri))le of seventy-four 
'guns and six hundred and eighty men, the Monarch 
of seventy-four ^uns, Le Neptune of seventy guns, 
the Trident of sixty-four guhs, Le Fougeux of sixty- 
four gum, each of them having on board lipwards of 
six hundred aiid fifty men, and the La Severn of fifty 
guns and five hundred and fifty men. Admiral 
Hawke arrived at Portsmouth with his prizes on the 
. 31st of October ; and as a reward for his singular 
bravery and intrepid conduct, he was invested with 
the honourable order of the Bath. In January 1748, 
he was ordered out with a strong squadron to crmze in 
the soundings, when he removed his flag into the Kent. 
The Nottingham and Portland, two of the «hips of his 
squadron, had the good fortune to capture, on the 31st, 
the Magoanime, a French ship of war of seventy- 
four guns. Nothing niore of any importance happen- 
ed during the cruize ; and peace being^oon afterwards 
concluded, be finally returned to Spithead, in July 
- 1748, having been advanced to the rank of vice-admi- 
alof the blue in May preceding. In 1749, he was 
appointed to command the squadron sent to convoy 
the transports with the intended new settlers of the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. He afterwards sat as president on 
several courts-martial, in which his impartiality, and 
strict adherence to justice, were uniformly displayed' 
On the 15th of Ai^ust 1750, having the comotandofa 
squadron lying at Spithead, he was visited on board 
the Monarch by the prince and princess of Wales, 
with several of their children, an honour which had 
never before been conferred on any admiral. In Ja- 
nuary 1753, he was appointed vice-admiral of tt^e 
white, and in July following, he sailed from Port> 
mouth with a fleet of eighteen men of war, on a cruiz* 
in the Bay of Biscay. In 1756, he was. appointed to 
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aaceecd admiral Byng in his cammand of the Mediter- 
nmean fleet. Accordingly he sailed from Portsmouth 
on this important expedition, superseded admiral 
J^Dg, ttid commanded the remainder of the year ; but 
the Frendi fleet not appearing, nothing of any conse- 
quence occurred during that period. On the 24th of 
Jime 1757» he was appointed to command the squa- 
dron which, with a body of land-forces under the 
comaumd of sir John Mordaunt, was sent against 
Rochefbtt^ on the coast of France. In this expedi- 
tion, the late general Wolfe went a volunteer, landed 
on tlie coast, and expressed a desire of disembarking 
the troops. Sir Edward Hawke also engaged to dd 
CTcry thing in bis power to assist the land*force in 
their attempt against Rochefort ; but from some en- 
ezpiicable cause, nothing was done, except taking the 
small island of Aix. On the 3d of April 1758, sir 
Edward forced a numerous fleet of merchantmen on 
ahore in the Basque road. Afterwards, in the same 
year, he was second in command in the Ramilies, 
lord Anson being commander in chief; but being 
seized with a violent fever in the Bay of Biscay, he 
was obliged precipitately to return home. 

The achievement which will inmiortalize the ikie- 
mocT of this distinguished admiral, was the defeat of 
the French fleet under M. Conflans, on the 20th No- 
veoaber 1769, off Belleisle, by which their long pro- 
jected descent on Ireland was frustrated, and a de- 
cisive stroke given to the naval power of France. 
Sir Edward returned with his victorious fleet to Ply- 
mouth the 17th January 1760,'and on the 21st, having ' 
repured to London, was introduced to his majesty, 
who received him with the most cordial affection, and 
distingnished marks of favour ; and to signify his high 
«ense of this important service, he immediately settled 
on him a pension of two thousand pounds per annum 
fisr his own life, and successively to his two sons. 
Xhe poblic applause with which he was received was 
superior to what had ever been manifested on a simi- 
lar occasion. Being returned a member for the town 
of Portsmouth, he attended his duty in parltaijiient till 
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the I5th August 1760. He sailed from Spithead in 
the Royal Gkorge of oifie hundred guns, to relieve ad- 
miral Boscawen in the Bay of Biscay. On the 5th of 
November 1765, he was promoted to the rank of 
vice-admiral, and on the 2d of December in the foU 
lowioff year, was appointed first lord of the admiralty ; 
in which station be continued till January 1771, when 
he voluntarily resigned it. In 1776, his majesty was 
pleased to advance him to the dignity of a peer of 
Great Britain, by the title of baron Hawke of Tow. 
ton, in the county of York. 

He died, universally respected and lamented, on 
the 17th October 1781. 
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Geokgc Bridges Lord RoDNkT was the second son' 
of Heiuy Rodneyj esq. who commanded the yacht in 
which die king, attended by the duke, of Chandos, 
used to embark when visiting Hanover, and who, in 
consequence, obtained permission to name his son 
George Bridges. Our hero was bom in December 
1718. He entered the navy at a very early age ; and 
iivmg passed, with much honour to himself, his prto- 
t>Jtionary years of service, embarked for the Meditef- 
raneaa in the Namur, as one of the lieutenants, to ad- 
niiral BAathews, early in the year 174-2. On the 9th 
oi Movei&ber in the tame year, he was promoted by 
^-JQ to be captain of the Plymouth of sixty guns, 
Hiiich commission was confitmed by the admiralty. 
Oq returning home soon afterwards, captain Rodne^ 
rcmwtd into the Sheerness, a frigate of twenty guns ; 
ind in 17411, was appointed to Uie command of the 
Ludlow Castle of forty-four guns. In 1746, he com- 
aianded the Eagle of sixty guns, then employed as a 
cruiser on the Irish station. In the noonth of October 
Q the same year, he captured two large privateers, 
one of them a French ship, called the Shoreham, 

•nich bad formerly been a frigate in our navy. He 
2'Jo made prizes of forty-eight sail of French mer- 
ciaatmen, part of one hundred and seventy sail, under 
'tie convoy of Monsieur Bois de la Motte, with four 
Jiips of the line. The war being soon terminated by 
* treaty of peace, signed at Aix-la-ChapcUe on the 
i7:h October 2748, captain Rodney continued to be 
employed, and in March 1749, was appointed to the 
Kainbow, a fourth rate. On the 9th of May he was 
appointed governor and commander in chief of the 
i^iiLad of Newfoundland. His continuance on this 
trcary, but important station, terminated with the 
usual time of rccal. In 1755, he was promoted to the 
'^ommand of the prince George of ninety guns, at 

ortsmouth; and in 1757, he served under sir Edward 
Hawl(c» ia the uosuccessfiil expedition against Roche- 
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fort. In 1759, he was advanced to rear-admiral of 
th« blae* This year was glorious to Great Britain, ia 
every point of view ; nor was our gallant hero exclu- 
ded from enjoying his share in the important successes 
of that memorable period. Having been stationed for 
lome time in the Channel, with a considerable fiMce, 
to watch the ports of Normandy ; he was ordered to 
bombard Havre*de-Grace, from whence the enem^ 
had proposed to transport an army for the parpose of 
invading this country, in flat bottomed boats of a par- 
ticular construction, called pranut. In the beginning 
of July, rear-admiral Rodnej cast andior in the road 
of Havre, and the bombs bemg placed in the narrow 
part of the Channel leading to the Harfleur, the next 
morning they began to throw their shells, and con-* 
tinned the bombardment without intermission for fifty- 
two hours. The town was several times set on fire, 
and the magazine 6f stores for the flat bottomed boats 
burnt with great fury for about six hours* The inha- 
bitants deserted their houses in the utmost consterna- 
tion, whilst a numerous body of French troops was 
employed in throwing up entrenchments, erecting 
new batteries and firing with shot and shells at the as- 
sailants. A considerable number of the boats destined 
for our destruction were overset, sunk, or so much 
damaged, as to be of no £irther service. Mr Rodney 
had thus the pleasing satisfaction of totally frustrating 
the design of the French court, and destroying the 
hostile preparations against this country, as well as 
ruining the port itself as a naval arsenal. In January 
1780, he took nineteen Spanish transports, a sixty gun 
ship, and five frigates ; and a short time after he was 
again victorious over the Spaniards, and took their ad- 
miral and five ships. But his greatest victory was 
over the count de Grasse in the West Indies in 1782, 
for which he obtained a peerage, and a pension of two 
thousand pounds a>year for himself and his immediate 
successors. 
Lord Kedney died on the 24tb of May 1792. 
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Lord Viscovnt Keppbl, the second son of William 
second carl of Albenaarle, was born on the 2d Aptil 
1725. He was sent, at an early age, to sea, under the 
care of commodore Ansoi, when be wtt ordered to 
the South Seas. At the attack of Paita, one of the 
few hostile encounters in which that armament \<zs 
concerned, our hero is said to have had a very narrow 
escape ; for having on a jockey cap, one side of the 
peak was shaved off close to his temple by a ball, 
which, however, did him no injury. After the cap- 
ture of the galleon, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. On his return to England, he was aji^ 
pointed to the command of a sloop of war, and in the 
same year, to be captain of the Sapphire frigate. This 
vessel was employed as a cruiser, in which her com- 
mander was extremly active. In April 1745, he cap- 
tured a large and valuable French ship, called the 
Ataianta, and next month a Spanish privateer, called 
the Superbe, belonging to Bilboa. In July 1747, he 
rao so close to the coast of France, that the Maid 
stone of fifty guns, which he then commanded, wa 
unfortunately lost, but the lives of himself and crev 
«ere happily preserved. Being honourably acquitte< 
of all blatne that might be thought attachable to that 
accident, he was appointed captain of the Fox of 
sixty guns, one of the cruisers in the channel. 

The piratical states of Barbary, who had for a con- 
siderable time been bribed into civility to the English 
flag, happened, at this time, to give loose to their 
predatory disposition. Four Algerine cruisers fell in 
>Kith the Prince Frederic packet-boat, bound from Lis« 
bon to Falmouth, which they detained, under the fri- 
volous pretext, that the captain named in the commis- 
sion was not on board, and that the money and dia* 
nionds with which she was freighted belonged to the 
Jews, They therefore carried her into Algiers, where 
^^>(y plundered her of all the effects on board, estij^sk- 
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ted at twenty-five thottsaod pounds, and detained the 
vessel twenty-three days, all whi^h time the crew 
were civilly treated, and suffered no loss in their pri- 
vatc property. After the Algerines had thus plundered 
the vessel, they suffered her ta proceed on her voyage, 
mid she arrived at Falnaouth on the 7th ef May 1749. 
This outrage occasioning seven ^hips of war to be fitt« 
ed out immediately, the command was given to com- 
modore ELeppel, who took on board certain presents 
to the dey, the forwarding of which had been neglect- 
ed, and which that prince having been long accustomed 
to receive, laid claim to by prescription. The com- 
modore was also charged with a letter from the secre- 
tary of state, demanding sestitution of the effects which 
had been thus seized. Mr Keppel arrived there the 
beginning of August, and in an audience of the dey, 
made known the purpose of his embassy. The mus- 
sulman accepted the presents, but declared fainoself un- 
able to make the restitution, as the property in ques- 
tion was now dispersed among individuals; from whom 
it could by no means be collected. The commodore, 
finding he could not obtain a more satisfactory answer, 
proceeded to Fort Mahon, from whence he dispatched 
the Trial sloop for farther instructions from the admi- 
ralty. Government, however, thought proper to pa0 
by the affiront, and received an amb^usador froim the 
Algerines. 

In September 1754» he was appointed commodore 
of the squadron sent to escort the troops from Vir- 
ginia, which were commanded by the unfortunate 
general Craddock ; and, returning to Europe after bis 
defeat, was appointed to the Swiftsure. From that 
ship he was removed into the Torbay, and ordered 
into the Mediterranean with a squadron that consisted 
of four ships ; but on account of the sickness of the 
crew, was obliged to return to Plymouth. In the en- 
suing month he was sent out senior officer of a tmall 
squadron ordered to cruise in the souiulings. No 
other particular mention it made of him till the ensu- 
'ig year, when he served under sir Edward Hawkc 

I the expedition against Kochfort, but had no oppoi« 
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ttinity of signalizing himself. At thfe tohclusion of 
the year, he was appointed commandfer-in-chief of the 
expedition against the French settlement of Gorec in 
Africa : he sailed, with a considerable squadron, on 
the 19th of October ; and the following concise ac- 
cout of the enterprize, in a letter to the secretary of 
state, is given by the commodore himself. 

" Sir, I arrived here, with the squadron under mjr 
command, on the 28th of December last, in the even- 
ing. The next morning, agreeable to his majesty's 
instructions, I attacked with the ships the fort and 
batteries on the island of Goree, which were soon 
reduced to desire permission to capitulate. The gover- 
nor's demands were, to be allowed to march the French 
troops out of the garrison with the honours of war. 
His terms I absolutely rejected, and began a fresh at- 
tack ; it was, however, but of short duration, when 
the forts, garrison* &c. surrendered at discretion to 
his majesty s squadron." 

The commodore having taken his prisoners on board, 
and left a sjifRcient garrison to secure his conquest, re- 
paired to Senegal, on the 27th of January, in order to 
make some necessary arrangements there ; which being 
accomplished, he returned to England, and arrived there 
on the 1st of March. He passed the remainder of the 
year as a private captain in the Channel fleet, undei 
sir Edward Hawke, and greatly assisted in the defeat 
of the French armament under the marquis de Con- 
fens : the Torbay closely engaged the Thesse of se- 
vcnty.four guns, and at length sunk her, when all on 
board perished ; every attempt to save the men being 
ineffectual, whilst the sea ran mountains high. 

In 1760, a powerful armament had been prepared 
by the British ministry, for an expedition on the coast 
of France, but the death of George the Second put a 
temporary stop to the progress of that plan. It was 
resumed, however, in the ensuing spring; and that 
very considerable force, which, during the preceding 
summer, had continued inactive at Spithead, tailed 
from thence on the 29th of March 1761 : it was des- 
^ned to attack the island of Belleisle, situated about 
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four leagues from the point of Quiberon, on the coast 
of Bretagne. The fleet was under the command of 
commodore Keppel, and the land-forces under general 
Hodgson. This force arrived off -fielleisle, on the 7th 
of April. It was agreed to attempt to land on the 
south side of the island, in a sandy bay, near Lochmaria 
Point. Here the «nemy were in possession of a small 
fort : they had aioreov-er entrenched themselves on an 
excessiV'C steep 'hill, the foot of which was scarped 
away. An attempt to land was made in three places 
with great resolution : a few grenadiers got on shore 
and. focmed themselves ; but, as they were not sup- 
ported, the greater part of them were made prisoners. 
The rest of the army, after several very brave and 
r^)eated efforts, being wholly unable to force the ene- 
my's lines, or make good their landing, were obliged 
tp retire with loss. What added to the disaster was, 
that several of the iat-rbottomed boatsAvere destroyed 
or damaged in a hard gale, whicb arose when the 
troops retired from the shore. This made the prospect 
«f any future attentpt more unpromising ^ven than the 
first. In this attack the English had live hundred mea 
killed, wounde.d, or taken prisoners. After much di- 
ligent search, a landing-place at length presented itself, 
as appears by Mr Keppel's official letter, from which 
the following is an extract : ** I have now the greatest 
pleasure in acquainting you, that bis majesty's troo?s 
have made good a landing on the rocks near Fomt Lo- 
maria, and cannot sufficiently commend the spirit and 
good behaviour of the troops in the attempt, and the 
]udgment with which sir Thomas Stanh<ype, and the 
rest of the captains of the king's ships, directed the fire 
upon the hills." The siege was now commenced with 
vigour, and the garrison, commanded by-the chevalier 
de St Croix, threatened on their side a long and obsti- 
nate defence. A furious attack was made upon the 
enemy's lines which covered the 'town, and they were 
carried without much loss ; principally by the uncom- 
mon intrepidity of a corps of marines which had been 
newly raised. The town was now abandoned, and the 
defence confined to the citadel. Circumsunccd as 
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he vfiSt St Croix thought it high time to capitulate, 
on condition that the garrison should march out with 
the honours of war. These terms were acquiesced in, 
end thus the island of Belleisle was yielded to the 
British government, after a resolute defence of two 
months. In this expedition the assailants had about* 
oghteen hundred men killed and wounded. The com- 
modore remained afterwards on the station, till a vio- 
lent storm on the 12th d£ January drove him from it, 
ind compelled him to return to England for refitment. 

Soon after his arrival, he was ordered to put himself 
under sir George Peacodc, then under orders to com- 
niand a division in the fleet destined for the expedition 
againsfc the Havannah. He sailed from Spithead with 
die commander-in-chief^ and on the arrival of the 
oimy at the Havannab, he conducted himself with 
such address and ingenuity in landing the men, to oc- 
casion the following respectable mention of him, in 
one of Mr Peacock's dispatches. '< I am glad on this 
occasion ta do justice to the distinguished merit of 
commodore Kcppcl, who executed the servke under 
his direction, on the Coxemar side, with the greatest 
spirit, activity, and (diligence***. On the 21st of Octo^ 
ucr, he was advanced to 'the rank of rear-admiral of 
the blue. He continued at the Havannah some time 
after its surrender ; but on the arrival of peace, he en- 
joyed a temporary relief from service. In 1765, be 
was appointed one of the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty : in September 176^, he conveyed the queen 
oi Denmark to Holland ; and in 1770, be was progres- 
sively advanced to be rear-admiral of the red, and 
vice-admiral of the blue. In the subsequent years of 
1775, 1776, and 1778, he successively obtained the 
rank of vice-admiral of the white, vice-admiral of the 
red, and admiral of the blue. In 1778, he commanded 
the Channel fleet, and had sir Hugh Falliser for his 
second. In the engagement which then happened 
between the English and French fleets, little was 
done, and in consequence the two admirals prefer- 
red counter-chafgefi against each other. Admiral 
Kcppcl was honourably acquitted, which occasioned 
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great rejoicings. Sir Hugh Palliser was also tried by 
a court-martial, and almost honourably acquitted. His 
sentence was as follows : •• On Wednesday the 5th 
of May, all the witnesses having been examined, and 
the vice-admiral (sir H«igh Paliiser) having made bis 
defence, the court proceeded to deliver their opinion, 
which was. That the behaviour of the vice-admiral of 
.the blue on the 27th and 28th days of July, .was, in 
many instances, highly meritorious and exemplary ; 
but that he was blameahle for not making the distressed 
situation of his ship known to the admiral, either by the 
Fox, or otherwise. Yet, as he is censurable in no 
other part of his conduct, the court are of opinion he 
ought, notwithstanding that, to be acquitted, and he is 
acquitted acordingly." In 1778, admiral Keppel was 
created a peer, by the title of viscount Keppel of Eve- 
don, in Suffolk, and died on the 2d of October 1786, 
in the sixty-third year of his age, having been long 
affiicted with the gout and other grievous infirmities. 
He was a man of great bravery, humanity, and virtue ; 
and, prior to the ill-fated event as above, he was the 
idol of all ranks and parties. 
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RiCHiiRD Tyrrel was introduced into the navy, un- 
iicrtbe patronage of his uncle, the gallant and much 
revered admiral sir Peter Warren. Though he is said 
*o have been appointed to the rank of post-captain in 
the Superbe, we find his first commission, which is 
dated the 26th of December 1743, was to the Laun- ' 
ceston. In 1755, we find him captain of the Ipswich . 
of sixty-four guns, one of the ships put into commis- 
ion at Plymouth, a rupture with France being then 
cpprehended. He was afterwards appointed to the 
Buckingham, and ordered to the West Indies, where 
we find him, in 1758, in company with the Cambridge, 
attacking ^ fort in Grand Ance Bay, in the island of 
>Martinico. Here they levelled the fort with the 
ground, destroyed three privateers, and took a fourth, 
which they converted into a tender* When the fort 
was demolished, a village near it presented a strong temp- 
tation to themen, flushed with victory, to attack, and they 
solicited warmly for leave to plunder it ; but,' their 
generous comniaiider replied, — *' Gentlemen, it is be- 
neath us to render a number of poor people miserable, 
by destroying their habitations and little conveniences 
of life. Brave Englishmen scorn to distress even their 
enemies, when not' in arms against them." This 
itasonable harangue diverted the seamen from th^ir 
purpose, and preserved the lives and properties of the 
innocent villagers. In the month of November, the 
gallant Tyrrel was ordered by commodore Moore to 
cruize in the Buckingham, to windward of Martinico. 
Between the islands of Montserrat and Guadaloupe, he 
:eil in with the Weasel sloop, commanded by captain 
Boles, and immediately after descried a fleet of nine- 
teen sail, under convoy of a seventy-four gun ship, 
\\hich proved to be the Florisant, and two large fri- 
^ates. Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chase with 
A\ the sail he could carry ; and the Weasel, running 
close to the enemy, received a whole broadside from 
i^e large ship|.^ut without sustaining much damage • 
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in consequence of which» captain Tyrrcl gave orders 
to Mr Boles, her commander, to keep amof, as his 
small ship was incapable of withstanding such heavy 
metal. The Florisant, unwilling to rely on tter su- 
periority over the Buckingham^ bore away, firing all 
the time her stern-chase guns, while the two frigates 
raked the enemy fore and aft. Tyrrcl, however, 
steadily kept on his course, and at length came along- 
side the Frenchman, within pistoUshot, in which situ- 
ation he poured in his broadside, which did terrible 
execution. The captain of the Florisant, was not 
backward in returning the salute, so thai a fUrious 
conflict ensued. Captain Tyrrel being wounded in 
the face, and having three fingers of his right hand 
shot away, was obliged to entrust the defence of his 
ship to Mr Marhal^ his first lieutenant, who continued 
the battle with great gallantry, but was killed in the 
aet of encouraging his men. The second lieutenant 
then came on deck, and fought the ship bravely, yard- 
arm and yard-arm, sustaining a desperate fight against 
the three ships of the enemy. The officers and crew 
bf the Buckingham exerted themselves with a ctim 
determined valour; and' captain I'roy, who com- 
manded a detachment of marines on the poop, plied 
his small arms so effectually, as to drive the enemy 
irom their quarters. At length, when the Freoc/i 
were no longer able to withstand the skill and bravery 
of their assailants, terror, uproar, and confusion pre- 
vailed among them. The firing from the Florisant 
ceased, and about twilight her colours were hauled 
down. The Buckingham was too much damaged in 
her rigging to take possession of her well-earned 
prize ; which the French captain perceiving set all his 
sails, and, under favour of the night, escaped with 
two frigates, 'fliis circumstance alone prevented a 
British ship of sixty-five guns, (five of them having: 
been disabled some months before) with only four 
hundred and seventy-two men, fropa taking a French 
ship of the line, mounted with seventv-four pieces ot 
cannon, provided ^with seven hundred men, and as- 
sisted by two large frigates, oae of thirty-eight guns 
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and three hundred and fifty xnen« the other .of twen- 
ty-eight guns and two hundred and fifty men. The 
loss of the Buckingham in this signal action, was only 
nine men killed, and thirty>one wounded. On boaiid 
the Fk>risant, one hundred and ej^hty men w^e said 
to have been killed, and three hundred wounded. 
She yvzs so disaMed in her hull, that she could be haitd- 
ly ke]>t aHoat till she reached Martinico: and the 
largest frigate, btside* the loss of forty men, received 
such ds^mage^ as to become quite unserviceable^ 
Captain Tyitel, in his letter to commt>dore Moore, 
accused the enemy of having fired square bits of iron» 
rusty nails, and such destructive materials as a gene- 
rous enemy would have disdained to use. The brave 
captain TyrreU coming to England soon after, was 
mtroduced to the king by lord Anson, who received 
bim - with particular marks of favour : and in a few 
souths ht yvsis appointed captain of the Foudroyant 
of eighty guns, then esteemed the finest of her rate 
in the JSntish service. In October 1762, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the white, 
but "was not actually employed till the conclusion of 
the war, when he commanded in chief on the Antigua 
$tatix>n. He died on board the Princess Louisa, his 
dag ship, on his passage to England, on the 27th of 
June 1766, and, at his own request, his remains 
were thrown into the sea. 
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George Carnegik Earl of NoIithesk, the second 
son of David fourth earl of Northesk, succeeded to the 
title, on the death of his elder brother David, in 1641. 
.We find him particularly noticed, as lieutenant of the 
Dragdn, under Mr Barnet. His lordship was appoint- 
ed captain of the Biddeford frigate on the 25th of 
March 1741; and in the month of March 174o2, 
promoted to the Loo of forty guns. . In the month 
of June, being on a cruise of Cape Finisterre, his lord- 
ships received mtelligence of a small privateer being at 
Porto Novo : he- therefore stood in there on the 30th 
of June ; but the privateer discovering him, got higher 
up the river than the jLoo could venture ; and, it fall- 
ing calm, lord Northesk was obliged to anchor close 
by the towns of Porto Novo, at St Jago, into which 
he fired a few shot : then landing some men, he dis- 
mounted four guns which were on a battery at Porto 
ifter setting fire to several houses in St 
ceeded on his cruise ; and, on the 7th of 
dship meeting •with the Deal-Castle man 
landed by captain £ton« and receiving in- 
some vessels being at Vigo, they both ran 
, and anchoring before that town,, made 
vessels, after firing several shot into the 
:r to cover the boats which were employed 
em away ; a sharp fire of musquetry from 
ing kept up all the time. After this the 
' continued their cruise ; during which 
k, on receiving inteHigence that the pri- 
ill about the river of Porto Novo, on the 
ran in and Anchored under the island of 
lere his lordship put a lieutenant and sixty 
vvo six-pounders, into one of the sloops 
/igo, which he sent up the river in search 
•cr. The sloop could see nothing of her, 
urn she chased a bark on shore, and set her 
d Northesk then landed some of his men ; 
■iiuy «iicr uurning a village consisting of about forty 
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fiojises, repaired to his station. His lordship, on his 
return, was appointed to the Preston of fifty guns; 
and, in May iH^y sailed for the East Indies, und&r 
conunodore fiennet. We are informed of no essential 
particulars respecting his lordship, till 1755, when wfi 
find him commander of the Orford of seventy guns ; 
but he resigned soon after, his health being then ip a 
very precarious state. In 1756 he was advanced to the 
rank, of rear-admiral of the blue ; and, in 1768, to the 
same rank in the white. He progressively passed 
through the rank of a 0ag-o£^er, tiH he at last attained 
to that of admiral of the white. Retiring early from 
the service, we can only lament that his health would 
not permit him to be farther serviceable to his country. 
He died, at his seat in the country Forfar, on the 22d 
of Jan»ary 17^^ 
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Richard Earl Howe, was the second son of ETnaniiet 
Scrope, the second lord viscount Howe. At the zgt 
of fourteen, his lordship left Eton school, to share 
whatever peril the squadron destined for the Sooth 
Seas, under commodore Anson, m^ght experience. 
Even at this age the^e was a hardihood and intrepidity 
about the noble youth that promised much ; and this 
probably induced his parents to dedicate him to the 
naval profession. After passing through the different 
subordinate stations, he was appointed captain of the 
Baltimore sloop of war at the age of twenty ; in which 
he attacked two French frigates, of thirty guns each, 
with such spirit^ that they were obliged to sheer off. 
He received in this action a severe wound in the 
head, which had neariy proved fatal ; for this he was 
made a post-captain, and appointed to the Triton 
frigate. But no farther particular mention is made of 
him during the continuance of the war, except that 
he comnianded the Ripon of sixty guns, on the coast 
of Guinea, and the Cornwall of eighty guns, under 
admiral. Knowles. After a variety of active services, 
he obtained the command of the Dunkirk of sixty 
guns, with which he captured a French ship of sixty- 
four guns, off the coast of Newfoundland* He was 
afterwards promoted to the Magnanime of seventy* 
four guns, in which ship he served under admiral 
Hawke, on the honourable though unsuccessful expe- 
dition against Rochefort. He was on this occasion or- 
dered to attack the Isle of Aix, an assault which he 
conducted with the greatest vigour, and happily 
achieved a conquest after an hour's cannonade. This 
ras the most material and substantial success which 
raced the expedition. In the following year he was 
ppointed commodore of a small squadron, with whidi 
e destroyed a ^reat number of ships and magazines 
n St Malo. His lordship, who had a short tune be* 
fore succeeded to the title by the death of his brother, 
who was unlfortunately killed before. Ticonderago, 
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mailed from St Heir's 'on the Ist of August, and 
Came to anchor in the bay of Cherbourg, on the 6th of 
the same month, and shortly afteriA/ards took, the 
town» and destroyed the bason. This was followed 
by the unfortunate affair of St Cas, where he display- 
ed his courage aiid humanity in saving the retreating 
soldiers, at the eminent hatard of his owti life. At 
the memorable defeat of the marquis de Conflans, he 
engaged and captured the Hero of seventy- four 
^uns ; but being ptevented by the xnc)emenc)r of the 
weather from taking possession of the prize, it unfor« 
tunateiy ran on shore, and was irrecoverably lost. 
When admiral Hawke presented him, on this occa« 
$ion, to the king, his majesty said, •• Your life, my . 
lord, has been one continued series of services to 
Tour country.'* In March 1760, he was appointed 
colonel of the Chatham division of marines. In 1763, 
he was raised to the admiralty board, where be re- 
mained till 1765, ^'hen he was made treasurer of the 
navy. In 1770, he was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the blue, and commander in chief in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the American war he commanded the 
^eet on that coast, but little was performed in that 
quarter, because no opportunity presented itself of 
doing much. The conquest of New York, of 
Rhodes, and of Philadelphia, of every settlement 
within the power or reach of a naval force, are irre- 
fragable proofs of his abilities and attention. In 1782, 
bt was sent to the relief of Gibraltar, a service 
which he performed in the most admirable manner, 
in sight of the hostile fleet, which he challenged in 
vain to battle. {Respecting the relief of Gibraltar, it 
has been justly said, '* That foreign nations acknow- 
ledge its glory, and every fixture age will confirm it. 
Not only the hopes, but the fears of his country, ac- 
companied lord Howe : the former rested upon his 
consummate abilities and approved bravery ; while the 
latter could not but look on the many obstacles he 
had to subdue, and the superior advantage of the ileet 
that was to oppose him : nevertheless, he fulfilled the 
grand objects of the expedition ; the garrison of Gib- 
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raltar was effectually celieved, the hoitile fleet baffled, 
and dared in vain to battle ^ and the difl^rent squa- 
drons detached to their important dittiiititipns ; while 
the ardent and certain hopes of hia country's foes were 
disappointed/* Peace being concluded soon after- 
wards, he quitted his command ^ but on the 28th of 
January 1783, be was made nrst lord of the admi- 
ralty ; which o&ce he soon afterwards resigned to 
lord Keppcl ; but at the end of the year he was re- 
appointed, aud continued in that statipn till 1788, in 
which year he was created an earl of Great Britain. 
In 1793, his lordship accepted the command of the 
Channel fleet. During the first year he fllied this 
high station, no. very remarkable occurrence took 
place f but on the 1st of June 1794> he obtained u 
decisive victory over the most powerful fleet France 
ever equipped for sea. On the 21st of May, earl 
Howe having gained certain intelligence that the 
French fleet had some days before put to sea from 
Brest, and were then not many leagues to the west- 
ward of him, went immediately in qviest of them. 
On the morning of the 28th, being about 140 leaguts 
west of Ushant, the enemy were discovered at some 
distance to the windward, it then blowing fresh from 
the S. by W. with a rough sea. Upon their perceiving 
the British fleet, they bort dewn in a loose order, and 
toon after hauled again to the wind, and beg^ to 
orm in order of battle ; the British fleet still continu> 
ng in the order of sailing, excepting the Bellerophon, 
Leviathan, Marlborough, Audacious, Russel, and 
Thunderer, which were advanced a considerable dis- 
tance to windward of the fleet, and coming fast up 
with the enemy's rear. About a quarter before two, 
the British admiral made the signal for a general 
chase, and to engage the enemy. . Towards the close 
of the day, rearoadmiral Fasley, in the Bellerophon, 
closed with the rear ship of the enemy's line, a three- 
decker, on which he commenced a Arm and resolute 
attack, supported occasionally by the ships in his di- 
yisioD. The Bellerophon being soon disabled, fell to 
Jceward) tke AudaciQUS caae vp>. just at this time, 
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:ind continued to engage the sanie ship for two hours 
without intermission, when the enemy's mizen-mast 
fell overboard, her lower yards and main-top-sail yard 
shot away, and otherwise much shattered ; in this si- 
tuation she fell athwart-hause the Audacious; but 
soon getting clear of each other, the enemy put before 
the wind ; neither was it in the power of captain Par- 
ker to follow her i his rigging and sails were cut to 
piecci, and the ship for some time quite unmanage- 
able. As soon as the Audacious was in a condition 
to make sail, captain Parker wore and steered down 
to join the fleet ; but the night was so extremely 
dark, that he could not discern their lights, and by 
this xneans parted company. In the morning, at day- 
lig^ht, captain J^arkcr discovered nine of the enemy's . 
ships about three miles to windward of the Audacious, 
two of whom gave chase ; her situation for some time 
vas very alarming, but by the active exertions of the 
officers and men, she was soon capable of making such 
sail to as preseirve her distance ; the ship with which she 
had been engaged the preceding evening, was obser- 
ved about a mile and a half to windward, totally dis- 
masted. *The French prisoners on board the Auda>- 
cious informed captain Parker that it was Le Revolu- 
tion naire, formerly Le Bretagne. The weather being 
rhick and hazy, captain Parker soon lost sight of the 
tnemy ; the Audacious was in too disabled a state to 
give him hopes of rejoining the fleet ; he therefore 
bore away for the Channel. On the 29th, a partial 
en^gexbent took place between the hostile fleets, in 
which some of the enemy's ships were much crippled, 
and the advantage of the weather- gage obtained by 
the British, Thick foggy weather prevented any ope- 
rations on either sides fbr the two following days ; at 
intcrvaU the fleets were in sight of each other, and 
not mahy miles distant. On the morning of the 1st of 
June, both fleets being dr^wn up in order of battle, 
at half past seven the British admiral made the signal 
to bear up, and for each ship to engajje her opponent 
in the enemy's line, who seemed to wait for the attack 
with great teiolution. In a shott time, a most tre- 
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mendous cannonade commenced from van to rear, 
.which raged with unceasing fury for about an hour. 
The enemy's line having been forced through in many 
places, they began .to give way ; their admiral, vigo- 
lously attacked by the Queen Charlotte, bore up in 
^reat co^nfusion, and was followed by all th^se of hb 
ahip|S which were able to carr]f sail • leaving the rest 
which were dismasted and crippled at t;he mcKcy ot 
their enemies. Upon the clearing up of the smoke, 
.eight or ten of their ships were seen, some totally dis- 
masted* and others with only one mast standing, en- 
deavooring to make off under their sprk-:«ails. Seven 
of these were taken possession of ; one (Le Vengeur) 
sunk before tlie wjiole of her crew could be taken out, 
not more than two hundred and .eigjhty of whom were 
$Bved. A dists^nt and irregular firing Vas continued 
at intervals between the fugitive and tl^e British ajiips, 
till about four in the afternoon : the French admiral 
by this time had collected mo&t of his zemainin^ ^ips, 
and steered off to the eastward. The Queen Char- 
lotte having lost both her top-masts, the Marlborough 
and Defence wholly dismasted, and-many of the other 
ships materially damaged, earl Howe brought to, to 
secure the prizes, and collect his ships before night. 
The Brunswick lost her mizen-mast in the action, 
and finding her«elf considerably to leewaxd of the ejic- 
ipy*s line, without a prospect of being able t^ regain 
her station, bore up, and arrived safe at Spithead ; 
her gallant c6mman4er was so dreadfully wounded 
that be died a few days after. His widow has a pen- 
sion of one hundred pounds per annum, and the 
two youngest children twenty-five pounds per annum 
eajch. The loss s^istained by the British in this action 
amounted to 281 killed, and 788 wounded. The kil- 
led on board the enemy's ship which were captured, 
amounted to 690, wounded 510, eacclusive of about 
320 lost in Le Vengeur when she sunk. His majesty, 
on the 30th of November 1796,. was pleased to order 
a gold medal* emblematical of the victory, to be pre- 
sented to each, to be worn r^und the neck by the ad- 
xoiralsy suspended from a f^old chain ^ and by the cap- 
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! ins, attached to a blue and white ribband through 

-e third or fourth button hole on the left side. The 

Ticers who were absent on service, received at the 

ime time the following letter from earl Spencer, first 

:)rd of the admiralty ; 

«* MyiGfd, oritt*^ 

•• The kmg ha?lrtg been pleased to order a certain 

jmber of gold medals to be struck, in commcmora- 

)n of the victory obtained by his majesty's fleet, under 

.;e coWrtand of earl Howe, over that of the enemy, 

'. the actions of the 29th of May and 1st of June 1794, 

I am coirimanded by his majesty to present to your 

rdship one of the medals above mentioned, and sig- 

ty his majesty's pleasure that you should wear it 

shen in ^our uniform, in the manner described by the 

rection which (together with the medal and ribband 
-t'ionging to it) I have the honour to transmit to yon. 

" I am also commanded by his majesty to acquaint 

vour lordship, that had it been possible for all the of* 

.:ers on whom his majesty is pleased to confer this 

mark of his approbation to attend personally in Lon- 

on, his majesty would have presented the medal to 

.ach of them in person ; but that being from various 

auses at this time impossible, his majesty, in order to 

Dviate all further delay, has therefore been pleased to 

:uect them to be forwarded in this manner. 

** Allow me to express the great satisfaction I feel 
•T^. being made the chaimel of communicating to your 
.jrdship so distingushed a mark'of iys majesty's appro- 
nation. «• SPENCER. 

" Admiralty, Nov. SO, 1796." 

On the 11th of June, earl Howe entered the Chan- 
nel with thokprixes in tow ; the next day he ordered 
idmiral Graves with a part of the fleet to Plymouth*, 
and on the ISth, his lordship arrived at Spithead with 
the remainder, and the trophies of his victory, Im- 
Tiediately on his lordship's arrival, he gave out in orders 
his public thanks to the ship's companies for their gal- 
lant Conduct in the late actions, which were ajiso €om<« 
municated to the ships at Plymouth, 
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The Charlotte, at Spitbead, Jwu 15, 1794' 
" The admiral cannot omit the very grateful part of 
his duty, that requires these his public acknowledg- 
ments to be made, of the highly distinguished exam- 
ples of resolution, spirit, and preseverance, which have 
been testi&ed by every description of ofEcers, seiamen, 
and military corps in the ships of the fleet,' during the 
general actions with the enemy on the 28th and 29th 
of May, and the 1st of the present month ; and which 
cannot be better affirmed than by reference to their ef- 
forts on those occasions, 

*< Nor is the merit of the seamen of the fleet less to 
be applauded in their active and unwearied exertions 
to put their ships in a state for service so speedily, as 
it were completed, after those actions had ceased'. 

" Howj: ." 

His majesty's approbation of the conduct and bravery 
of the officers dnd men in the above actions was also 
made known in public orders, together with the thanks 
of both houses of parliament. To those of the lords, 
earl Howe returned the following answer : 
" My lord, 

** Acknowledging my obligations in respect of the 
very flattering terms in which your lordship has been 
pleased to make known to me the highly-esteeroed 
honoui: conferred on me by the unanimous resolution 
of thanks of the house of lords, signified in your letter 
of the 14th instant, I am to intreat that you will have 
the further goodness to assure their lordships of t^c 
deep impression 1 shall ever retain of their condescen- 
ding goodness. 

' " The merit I would assume on this occasion con- 
sists in my good fortune, inasmuC^h as I held the chief 
command, when so many resolute principal and subor- 
inate officers, as well as brave men serving under their 
orders, were employed at that time in the fleet. And 
I must add, that if there is cause for triumph in the; 
late defeat of the enemy at sea, it is truly the triumph 
of tHe British sailors, whose animated and perseverins; 
courage, I believe, has in no instance ever been ex 
ceeded : I shall therefore have a great increase of hap 
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piness in obeying the commamis of the house of lords, 
by communicating to those several descriptions of per- 
sons the sense their lordships have deigned to express 
of their good conduct. " HOWE. 

" The ^eea CbarloUe^ at Spitbead, June 18, 1794.." 

A subscri(Jtion was opened fortherelief of the wounded 
officers, seamen, and marines, and the widows and 
children of those who so gloriously fell on these days 
in the service of their king and country. The city 
of London subscribed five thousand pounds. The 
corporation of the Trinity^House gave two hundred 
guineas, and determined that such widows as had 
famiKes should be admitted to the monthly pension 
at the usual allowance, in preference to all other ob- 
jects. The cities of Edinburgh and Dublin also con- 
tributed very liberally to this subscription. His ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to direct the following 
proportion of prize-money to be immediately paid, 
viz« to each of the warrant-officers, 251. ; to each of 
the petty-ofBcers, 101. 10s. ; to each seaman, marine, 
or soldier, 21. 2s«; and, as a further mark of encourage^ 
raent and favour to the fleet, the legislature repeated 
the duty of Eve per cent, on prize ships, as far as re- 
lates to ships of war or privateers taken froo^the 
enemy. On the 26th of June, their majesties arrived 
at Portsmouth, and went on board th'e Queen Char- 
lotte, at Spitliead. His majesty held a levee, and 
presented earl Howe with a diamond hilt swoid, 
valued at three thousand guineas ; also a gold chain, 
to which the medal given on the occasion is suspended, 
to be worn round the neck. The royal party dined 
with lord Howe, and on the evening returned on 
^hore. The next morning, their majesties embarked 
on board the Aquilon frigate, and in the afternoon 
)inded at Southampttm, from whence they set off for 
vVindsor. Admiral Graves and sir AlexaTidcr Hood 
were created peers of Ireland. Vice- admirals George 
(iowytr, Alan Gardner, rear-admiral Thomas Pasley, 
»tJ sir Roger Curtis, knights baronet. A pension of 
it)e thousand pounds per annum each was settled upon 
N 
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admiral Graves, vice-admiral Bowyer, and rear-ad- 
miral Pasley. The committee for the conducting 
the subscription for the relief of the wounded seamen, 
&c. voted a pair of elegant eoblets, value five hun« 
dred guineas, to be presented to vice-admiral Bowyer 
and rear-admiral Pasley, who each lost a leg in the 
action. The account of this action given by Jean 
Bon St Andre, representative of the people fot the 
maritime departments of the French republic, who 
was on board the French admiral's ship La Montague 
during the engagement, may not be uninteresting to 
our readers : 

« J8r#rt, June 2. 
" The most terrible and bloody engagement record- 
ed in history, took place between the two fleets. 
Our dispositions were well taken ; every thing pre- 
saged the most glorious success : the captain of the 
Jacobin disconcerted all. We fought with all the 
courage of republicanism: we made dreadful havoc 
among the English. At least eight ships were dis- 
masted *in each of the two fleets ; but being to the 
leeward, we had the misfortune not to be able to ral- 
ly all ours. We brought off five ;. the others fell into 
the h^nd of the enemj, not from any deficiency of 
couftge, but from an mevitable fatality. On board 
Le IVIontague we preserved our masts'; but we bad 
three hundred men killed, or dangerously wounded. 
All the English ships were in the engagement, and 
we had six upon us at one time. The commander, in 
Tvery respect, performed his duty. We lost the brave 
aptain Bazire ; he expired putting up prayers for the 
riumph of the republic. A number of brave men 
jU : I envy their fate— I saw them perish on each 
tide, and repine at the decree which doomed me to 
survive. The English fleet is still more damaged than 
ours. The contest was maintained on both s»des, not 
merely with courage, but with the utmost fury : it 
was the contention of Rome and Carthage. We are 
endeavouring to bring our shattered ships into Brest. 
I embrace all our friends ; tell them that we are wor- 
thy of them. JEAN BON ST ANDRE.' 
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His lordship received the thanks of both houses of par- 
liament, the freedom of the city of London, and the 
universal plaudits of the nation. At the death of ad- 
miral forbeSf which happened on the 10th of March 
1796* he succeeded to the high station of admiral of 
the fleet, as being the senior naval officer in the list of 
admirals. In 1797, he was honoured with the order of 
the garter, and in the same year resigned the com* 
maud of the western squadron. 
Hift lordship died in August 1799. 
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LoKD VncouMT DoNCAVf a gentleman of Scottish ex« 
traction, was, after the usual gradations, appointed a 
lieutenant in the navy on the 10th of January 1755« and 
a commander on the 21st of September 1759* He is 
sakl to have been bred up under the auspices of the late 
lord viscount Keppel, who caused him to be promoted 
captain of the Valiant of seventy-four guns. He does 
not appear to have held any command subsequent to the 
conclusion of the war, till the close of the year 1778, 
when he was appointed to the Monarch of seventy- four 
guns» one of the ships employed on the same station. 
Towards the conclusion of December, he was ordered, 
with sir George Rodney, to Gibraltar, and greatly dis- 
tinguished hiipself in the encounter with the Spuiish 
squadron under don Juan de Langara. Though only 
a running fight, the Monarch suffered very consider- 
ably in her rigging, and had twenty-nine men killed 
or wounded* «Captain Duncan soon after quitted the 
Monarch, and, in 1782, was appointed to the Blen- 
eim of ninety guns. In this ship he continued during 
be remainder of the war, being constantly attached to 
lie Channel fleet, then commanded by lord viscount 
fowe, and consequently proceeded with his loidsbip 
io Gibraltar in September ; though in the skirmish 
which took place with the combined fleets in the month 
October, the Blenheim sustained but a very incon- 
siderable loss. Peace taking place, and the Blenheim 
put out of commission captain Duncan was appointed 
to the Edgar of seventy-four f^uQs, and continued in 
that command the three succeeding years. On the 1 4th 
of September 1787, he was made rear-admiral of the blue, 
and of the white on the 22d of Se-ptember 1790. He 
was advanced progressively, till he obtained the rank ot 
admiral of the blue, on the 1st of June 1795. Im- 
. mediately after the last-mentioned advancement, he 
hoisted his flag on board the Venerable of seventy-four - 
guns, and was appointed to the command of the squad- 
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ron stationed in the North Sea> and particularly destined 
to act against the Dutch, who had then a considerable 
naval force lying ready for service in the Texel. No- 
thing material happened for upwards of two years after 
he first took upon him this command : the occurrences 
were principally confined to occasional captures, which 
frequentiy took place, and almost annihilated the Dutch 
trade. The fleet belonging to the United Provinces, 
consbting of fifteen ships of the line, six frigates, and 
five sloops of war, seldom shewed any indications of a 
wish to come out of port. In June 1797, they pa« 
tiently suffered themselves to be blocked up by admiral 
Duncan, though his force was then inferior to theirs. 
At length, however, admiral de Winter, the Dutch 
admiral in chief, thought proper to prepare for sea, and 
the fleet actually sailed early in the month of October. 
Admiral Duncan, who was prefectly acquainted with 
the enemy's motions, took the necessary steps to pre« 
vent their returning to the Texel, without coming to 
an engagement, which he knew they would attempt, 
on findin? he had put to sea. On the 11th, at nine in 
the mommg, a signal was given of having discovered 
the enemy ; and after a pursuit of three hours, the 
British fleet got between the Dutch fleet and the land : 
about noon the action began, and soon after three it 
ended ; the enem^ being totally defeated, with the 
loss of their admiral, vice-admiral, and seven other 
ships of the line, the remainder having escaped with 
the greatest difficulty. In consequence of this very 
brilliant success^ the admiral waa elevated to the dig* 
nity of a viscount, by the title of viscount Duncan, 
and baron Camperdown. The great merit of admiral 
Duncan consisted in running his fleet between the ene- 
my and a lee-shore, and in the judgment he shewed 
by closing the contest in proper time, extricating his 
fleet and prizes from the difflcult situation in wbieh 
they were placed. The discoveries made by the lead* 
ers of the rebellion in Ireland clearly point out the 
blessed consequences which have arisen from the de<* 
Ceat of the Dutch fleet| snd the fatal ones thtt migh 
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have Ukcn place had it escaped. The foUowing U- 
conic official epistle to the secretary of the admiraity, 
reminds us of the note of captain Walton, relative to 
the capture and destruction of the Spanish squadron on 
Syracuse ; 

«* Veturable, off the coast af mUandy the 

\2th of October^ by log (11th), 

three P. I^U Camperdovm £, ^. £, 

eight miUs. Wind N. by JE. 

*• Sir, — I have 'the pleasure to acquaint you, for th; 

information of the lords commissioners of the aj- 

miralty, that, at nine o'clock this morning, I got sight 

of the Dutch fleet ; at half past twelve I passed throug >. 

their line, and the action commenced, which has 6ce:. 

very severe. — ^The admiral's ship is dismasted, and has 

struck, as have several others, and one is or fire. I 

shall send captain Fairfax with particulars the moment I 

can spare him, I am, &c. ADAM DUNCAN." 

On the sixth of June 1777, lord Duncan was mar- 
ried to Miss Dundas, daughter of Robert Dundas, esq. 
lord president of the court of session in Scotland. O.i 
the 23d of December 1787 his eldest son, Mr Henrv 
Duncan, died at Edinburgh.— The title of baron Cam- 
perdown is taken from a part .of the Dutch co^r, 
known by that name, and where this action was fouglr. 
—The attack, on the part of the British admiral, ws5 
'onsidcred one of the most daring, and the issue c: 
lie contest one of the most important, during the late 
'ar. The honours conferred on. the illustrious admiral . 
fter this brilliant victory, were highly gratifying, and 
istly merited. Services such as these demand thr 
warmest applause, and are fully entitled to the nio: 
ample reward that it is in the power of a grateful u^. 
tion to bestow. 

The fears entertained from the quarter of HolIanJ 
.. were, in consequence of this victory, nearly at an en J. 
His Lordship, therefore, being now nearly seventy, 
' 4itd beginning to feel the infirmities of age, was pic- 
vailed upon by hfs friends to withdrew from active ser- 
vice, to the enjoyment of an honourable and well-eara- 
»^ r^nnKf. SieveT2\ of thft succecdincT vears were spent 
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with bis family, chiefly in Kdinb|«rghy or at his estate 
ofLundie, , ^ ; . 

On the breaking out of the present war, however, 
which wore fox some time such an alarming aspect, he 
thought it his duty again to make an offer of his set- 
vices, which were gladly accepted. Bat, on repairing 
to London, to make the necessary preparations, he was 
seized with an attack of the same illness which after- 
wards proved fatal. The public were assured, and his 
friends probably endeavoured to persuade themselves, 
that this was merely the consequence of an accidental falU 
Feeling, however, his constitution materially affected, 
he felt a natural wish to return to his family, and set 
out from London, accompanied only by one servant. 
At Cornhill, in Berwickshire, on his way to Mr Buchan's 
of Kelio, the second shock came on, which he survived 
only k few minutes. ThisL event happened on the 4th 
of August 1804, in the 73(1 year of his age. 

Lord Duncan's figure was tall and majestic, being 
above six feet high.* His countenance was expressive 
of magnanimity, joined with a great degree of candour 
and gentleness. His piety was sincere, and without 
ostentation ; and his amiable virtues made him uni^er* 
ially beloved in the circle of his private friends. 
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Horatio Lokb Viscount Nelson, the fourth son of 
Edward Kelson, rector of Bumham Thorpe, in the 
country of Norfolk, was bom the 29th of September 
175S, The high school at Norwich having instilled the 
first principles of learning into his aspiring mind, be 
was removed to North VValsham. On the appcarancs 
of hostilities withSpain, lelativ^tothe Falkland islands, 
in 1770, he left the school at North Walsham, at tlie 
age ot twelve years, to go on board the Raisonable ci 
sixty-four guns, commanded by his maternal uncle, 
captain Suckling. The dispute between the courts oi 
London and Madrid being adjusted, our young mari- 
ner was sent on board a West- India ship. Returning 
after a voyage in 1772, his uncle received him on 
board the Triumph. He had acquired, in the mei- 
chant service, a practical knowledge of seamaoshipt ^^^ 
liad conceived an unaccountable prejudice against the 
naval service. That seemingly rooted aversion to the 
navy was, however, so successfiilly combated by cap- 
tain Suckling, that he at length became reconciled tJ 
the idea of service on board a king's ship. In Ap^*^ 
1773, a voyage of discovery was undertaken by captain 
Phipps, afterwards lord Mulgrave, towards the Nort' 
Pole, '.^n this occasion, instructions were issued th^t 
10 boys should be received no board ; but the enter- 
prising Horatio Was so anxious to be of the party, that 
le solicited to be appointed cockswain to captain Lut- 
vidge ; and his request was readily granted. The toi- 
lowing anecdote may serve as a proof of the cool in- 
trepidity which our young mariner possessed. In tboss 
high northern latitudes the nights are genehdly cXcu- 
during one of them, notwithstanding the extreme bii- 
temess of the cold, young Nelson was missing, ar- 
every search was instantly made in quest of him, '^^-^ 
it was imagined he was lost ; when lo ! as the rays ^• 
the rising son opened the distant horizon, to the ai'*^* 

_:.i ^ -r 1.:. _.»...*^. U. .... I.^.-^^J •* •■ rtOlm 
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lerable distance on the ice, armed with a single mus- 

Bt, in anxious pursuit of an immense bear. The lock: 

I the piece having been injured, it would not go off; 

■rlad therefore pursued the animal, in hopes o? tiring • 

fe, and at length was able to effect his purpose with 

tte butt end. Being reprimanded for leaving the ship 

*ilhoiit leave, the young hero replied, *' I wished, sir, 

•oj:et the skin for my father.'* Returning to England, 

-obtained a birth in the Seahorse of twenty guns, 

".. sailed in it with a squadron to the East Indies. In 

;ship Mr Nelson was stationed to watch in the fore- 

;. and afterwards he was placed on the quarter-deck.^ 

■'His vessel he visited almost every part of the Ea»t' 

«, from Bengal to Bussora, A series of ill health, 

^erer, rendered it expedient for him to return to 

;': and ; in consequence of which the captain caused 

^ to be conveyed hither. On the 8th of April 1777, 

-' Nelson passed his examination for the rank of 

''^tenant, and the hext day received his commission 

-\s?cond of the Lowestoffe of thirty-two guns. The 

'•'^wing anecdote concerning our hero ought not to 

suppressed. In a strong gale of wind, and a heavy 

•3| the Lowestoffe captured an American letter of 

-que. The captain ordered the first lieutenant to 

■id her, wHich he readily attempted, but was not 

e to effect, owing to the tremendous sea running. 

" bis return to the ship, captain Loker exclaimed, 

•lave I then na.officer who can board the prize ?*' Ou 

«nng this, the master immediately ran to the gang* 

'y, in order to jump into the boat ; when lieutenant 

•c!son suddenly stopped him, saying, " It is my 

' ''nnow; if I come back it will be yours." In 1778, 

'^ was appointed third lieutenant of the Bristol ; from 

'■^ich, by rotation, he became the first. He obtained 

s post rank on the 11th of June 1779, and was ap- 

'inted to command the Hinchinbroke. In June 

''>0, an expedition was resolved on for the destruction 

• tort Juan, in the Gulph of Mexico, when captain 

'cison was appointed to command the naval depart- 

'^nt, and major Poison the military : in effecting 

j^^uouj service, captain Nelson displayed his usual 
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intrepidity; which, according to the major's dech- 
ration, was the principal cause of our success in redu- 
cing Fort Juan. After a variety of service, in which 
nothing very material occurred, the Boreas, which be 
then commanded, was paid off, and he retired to tit: 
parsonage-liouse of Burnham Thorpe. In January 

1793, he was appointed to the Agamemnon of sixty- 
lour guns, and was placed under the orders of lord 
ilood, then appointed to command in the Mediter- 
ranean. At Toulon and at Bastia lord Hood bore am- 
pie tcitimony to the skill and exertions of captain Nel- 
son. At the siege of Calvi, in July and Augu^: 

1794, he behaved with great intrepidity, and justly 
merited the encomiums he received from the admiral^ 
tt was here that a shot from the enemy's battery de4 
prived him of the sight of his right eye. In December 
1796, captain Nelson hoisted his broad flag, as com- 
modore, on board La Minerve frigate, and captured 
La Sabina, of forty guns and. two hundred and eighty 
men, commanded by captain don Jacobo Stuart. La 
Subina had one hundred and sixty-four men killed ana 
wounded. La Minerve had seven killed, and thirty- 
four wounded. Commodore Nelson joined the ad- 
miral, sir John Jervis, off Cape St Vincent, on the 
1.4th of February, just in time to cothmifnicate the in- 
telligence relative to the force and state of the Spams'* 
Beet, «nd to shift his pendant on board the Captain 
pf seventy- four guns, commanded by captain Millar. 
Soon after his removal from La Minerve to the Cap- 
tain, the signal was thrown out for thd British fleet to 
prepare for action. For an account pf the particular 
achievements on the above memorable day, we must 
refer our readers to the memoirs of earl St Vincent, h 
April 1797, sir Horatio Nelson hosited his flag as rear- 
admiral of the blue, and was detached to. bring don:: 
the garrison of Porto Ferrajo. On the 27th of May, he 
shifted his flag to the Theseus, and was appointed to 
command the inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz. 
During this service his personal courage was remark. 
«bly conspicuous. In the attack on the Spanish gun- 
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)its, cm tlie 3d, of July 1797, he was boardedi nhu " 
-ge, on board of which wasotily his usual complement 
ten men, and the cockswain, accompanied by cap- 
in Freemantle. Don Miguel Tyreson, who com- 
nded the Spanish gun-boats, in a barge rowed bf 
sntysix oats and thirty men, made a most desperate 
'jrt to overpower sir Horatio Nebon and his brave 
rnpanions* The conflict was long and doubtful, and 
ev fought hand to hand with their swords. Eighteeil 
the Spaniards being killed, the commandant and all 
lie rest wounded, the rear-admiral, with his gallant 
rge's crew, succeeded. Sir John Jcr^is concludes his 
ter to the Admiralty, dated the 5th July 1797, 
laining an account of this achievement, in the foU 
A iTig words : " Any praise of mine will fail very short 
lis (admital Nelson's) merit I" Tho* the enterprise 
ciiDst Santa Cruz did not succeed, his majesty's arms 
mired great lustre, as greater intrepidity was never 
wn by both officers and men. In this attack, sir 
oratio Nelson lost his right arm by a catraon-shot ; 
<ltwo hundred and forty- six gallant ofBcers, marines, 
d seamen, were killed, wounded, and drowned. It 
.3 not till the 13th of December , that the surgeons 
•enounced admiral Nelson fit for service. On his first 
i earance at court, his sovereign received him in the 
^st gracious manner, and expressed his regret that 
state of health and mutilated person would doubtless 
?rive the nation of his future services. Sir Horatio 
.^lied, with a dignified emphasis, *' May it please 
ur majesty, I can never think that a loss which the 
'formance of my duty has occasioned ; and as long 
' I have a foot to stand on, I will combat for my king 
J country." Soon after this, our gallant admiral 
•celved a pension of one thousand pounds per annum, 
consequence, as it was said, of the loss of his arm, 
'' iu fact as a small recompence for having spent a 
nsiderable part of his life in danger, hardship, enter- 
■'•se, and service. Previous to the issuing of this 
•'nt, a positive custom required that he should dis- 
nctly state his services to his majesty. The follow- 
'"^ memorial was delivered upon this occasion : ** To 
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th6 King's Most Excellent Majesty, the memorial of 
sir Hovatio NeliGm,'K. B. and a rear-admiral in your 
majesty's fleet. That during the prrescnt war, your 
memoriatist has been in four actions with fleets of tbi 
enemy, viz. on the 13th and 14th of Mtrch 1795, on 
she 13th of July 1795, and on the 14th of February 
1797 ; in three actions with frigates ^ in six engage- 
' ments against batteries; in ten actions in boats employed 
in cutting out of harbours; in destroying vessels, 
and in taking three towns. Your memorialist has alsu 
served on shore with the army four months, and com- 
manded the batteries at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. 
That during the war he has assisted at the capture of 
seven sail of merchant vessels ; and your memorialisi 
has actually been engaged against the enemy upwards 
of one hundred and twenty times. In which service your 
memorialist has lost his right eye and arm, and been 
severely wounded and bruised in his body. All of whicii 
services and wounds your memorialist most humbly sub- 
mits to your majesty's most gracious consideration. 
« October 1797. HORATIO NELSON." 

Great, however, {is had previously been the services 

of this gallant seaman, it was in the year 1798 t!iat 

a victory of the most important and glorious descrip- 

ion entitled him to still more distinguished laurels. 

The government of France had sent an expedition into 

-gyp^ and it became that of Britain to use every cf- 

ort to render it unsuccessful. In order to convey to our 

readers the most distinct idea possible of the merits of 

this action, we shall quote from a respectable j)ublica- 

tion (the Naval Chronicle J the narrative of an officer 

concerned. — *^ Sir Horatio Nelson had been detache.i 

by earl St Vincent into the Mediterranean, with th: 

Vanguard of seventy. four guns, the rear-admirsl^ 

flag-ship, the Orion and Alexander of seventy- fo'ir 

guns, the Emerald and Terpsicore frigates, and L' 

Bonne Citoyenne sloop of war. Nothinj; material n- 

curred to the squadron from the d^iy it sailed fp '' 

Gibraltar, which was on the 9th of May, till the >?- • 

when, being in the Gulph of Lyons, at' two A. ^I. * 
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most violent squall t>f-wind took the Vanguard, which 
carried away her lopmastd^ aod a^ last her foremast ; the 
other ^hip5 eapejrieficed^ the fury 6£ the gflle, but not 
in thesamjetjegree.as the Vaitguard, a. stronger vane 
of the^tiftmpk^t hatiftg 'taken that ship. The three 
Itne-Q^ battle ships lost sight of the frigates an the 
same- jiay ^ and at the moment of the misfortune which 
bffel tJio . Vanguard^ the British- sqaadron was ii«t 
Many leagues distant from the French fleet under Bona- 
parte^ which had on that very day set sail from Tou- 
lon. . Thesqiuadron bore up for Sardinia, the Alex- 
ander taking the Vanguard in tow, and the Orion 
looking out a-foead to endeavour to get a pilot, for 
the purpose of gaining St Pierre's road. On the 24th, 
with very great difficulty, we reached that anchorage, 
where we were in hopes of meeting with a friendly re* 
(tiptiony which our distress- seemed- to demand from a 
r.cutPal power: the governor of St Pierre, however, 
had orders from the French not to admit any British 
ship; but their utmost hostility could not prevent us 
; from anchoring in the road. The resources British 
' seamen always have within themselves availed us much 
\ lipon this occasion. — Captain Berry, with the very a- 
I lie assistance he received from sir James Saumarez and 
captain Ball, was enabled, with great expedition, to 
equip the Vanguard with a jury foremast, jury main 
?nd mizeo topmasts, and to fuh the bowsprit, which 
was sprung in many places, and on the fourth day from 
our anchoring had received such a repair, that he did 
not think it necessary to sail to Naples, or any other 
port, where he could have received the most open and 
iriendly assistance, in getting the ship properly refit- 
ted, which her condition evidently required, but im- 
mediately steered for his appointed rendezvous ; nor 
did he ever express the smallest intention of shifting • 
his flag to either of the other ships, which to many of- 
ficers the peculiar circumstances of his own ship might 
have seemed to render desirable. . The admiral and of- 
ficers of the Vanguard indeed had the happiness to find 
that the ship sailed and worked as well as the other 
I ^^5^*1 uotwithstanuirg her app.irenily crippled condi- 
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tioxi. The squadron reached the rendezvous oo the 
4tb of June« and on the following day was joined by 
La Mutine, captain Hardy, who was charged with-^r. 
ders to the admiral, and who brought the .highly ac- 
ceptable intelligence, that captain Trowbridge had been 
detached with ten sail of the line and a fifty gun ship 
to reinforce us. This intelligence was received with 
universal joy throughout our little squadron ; and the 
admiral observed to captain Berry, tha^t he would then 
be a match for any hostile fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and his only desire would be to encouitter one. 
June 6. The squadron was spread, anxiously looking 
out for the expected reinforcement. By a vessel spoke 
with on that day, we were informed that several 
sail then in sight were Spanish ships richly laden ; but 
prize-money was not the object of the admiral; all 
selBsh consideration was absorbed, in his great mind, 
in that of his country ; and his attention and anxietj 
were solely engrossed by his desire to meet his pro- 
tnised reinforcement, that he might pursue the enemy, 
of the sailing of whom from Toulon he had certain in- 
telligence. TheAlexander, being on the lookout, stop- 
ped one of those ships : and finding she had on board 
eighty or ninety priests, driven by the French persecn- 
'"ions and cruelties from Rome, he thought it would 
: an act of humanity to permit the ship to pursue 
sr voyage ; and he accordingly released her, and re- 
lined the admiral, bringing with hixn a few volunteers 
om the Spanish vessel, chiefly Genoese., who were 
«iesirous of the honour of serving in the British fleet, 
expressing at the same time their detestation and re- 
sentment at the iU usage which they had experienced 
from the French. On the Sth, at noon» we had the 
happiness to discover from the mast-head ten sail, and 
it was not long before we recognized them to be Bri- 
tish ships of war, standing upon a close line of battle, 
with all sails set. Private signals were exchan^d, and 
before sun-set the so-much-wisbed-for junction was 
formed, an event which was certainly facilitated by 
the great professional ability, judgment, and zeal of cap- 
tain Trowbridge, The admiral had received o» instnic- 
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tions wlAtcottrse he wais iiot\' to steer, and liad no^ccr.. . 
tain information respecting the destination of tlie ene- 
my's ficet ; he was left, therefbrc, entirely to his owji 
judgdient. He had the happiness, however, to find* 
that to the captains of his squadron he had no necessity 
to give direction* for being in constant readiness for 
battle On this point their zeal anticipated his utmost; 
wishes, for the decks of all the ships were kept per « 
fectly clear night and day, and eyery man was ready 
to start to his poit at a moment's notice. It was a 
great satisfaction to him, likewise, to perceive, that the 
men of ah the ships were daily exercised at the great 
gun^ and small arms, and that every thing was in the 
best statb for acttial service. The admiral knew that 
the enemy had sailed with a N. W. wind, which na*> 
turally led him to conclude that their course was up thi 
Mediterraneati. He sent La Mutine to Civita Vec- 
cfaiay and along the Roman coast^ to gain intelligence^ 
and stebrcd with the fleet for Corsica, which lie reached 
on the 11th of June. Several vessels had been spoken 
with on the passage thither, but no intelligence what- 
ever had been obtained i'rom them. He coi^tinued hij 
course on the l3th betweefn Corsica and JEllba, an^ 
betvireen Planosa and Elba, through the latter of which 
large ships or fleets had not been accustomed to pass* 
We tiiade the Roman coast, and were rejoined by La 
Mutine, without gkining any intelligetice, notwithstand- 
ing the active exertions of captain Hardy. The ad» 
miral how determined to steer towards Naples, in the 
hope of receiving some satisfactory information. It 
bad been reported 'that the plundering Algierines was 
the object or the French arrrtamcnt; but this account 
^as too vague to warrant the admiral in implicitly adopt- 
ing it. We saw Mount Vesuvius on the 16th, and de- 
tached captain Trowbridge, in La Mutine, to obtaia 
what information he could from sir William Hamilton* 
He returned with a report only that the enemy were 
gone towards Malta. The admiral now lanrented that 
even a day had been lost by visiting the bay of Naples, 
and determined, by the shortest cut, to make the rato 
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di Messina, which the fleet passed through on the 20th, 
with a fair xnnd. 

The joy with which the Sicilians hailed our squad- 
ron, when it was discovered by them to be British, 
gave the naost sincere satisfaction to every one on 
board of ir, A vast number of boats came off, and 
rawed round it with the loudest congratulations, and 
the sincercst exultations, as they had been apprehen- 
sive that the French fleet was destined to act against 
them after the capture of Milta, Here we gained in- 
teliigence from the British consul that Malta had ac 
tualiy surrendered. We had now hopes of being able 
to attack the enemy's fleet at Goza, where it was re- 
ported they were anchored, and the admiral imme- 
diately formed a plan for that purpose. We were now 
steering with a pi ess of sail for Malta, with a firesh 
breeze at N. W. On the 22d of June, La Mutine, at 
day-light in the morning, spoke a Genoese brig from 
Malta, which gave intelligence that the French had 
sailed from thence on the 18th, with a fresh gale at 
N. W. The admiral was not long in determining 
what course he should take, and made the signal to 
ear«up and steer to S. £. with all possible sail. At 
lis time we had no certain means of ascertaining that 
[le enemy were not bound up the Adriatic. From 
lie day we bore up till June 29, only three vessels 
^ere spoken with, two of which had come ih>m 
Alexandria, and had not seen any thing of the enemy's 
fleet ; the other had come from the Archipelago, and 
had likewise seen nothing of them. This day we saw 
the Pharos tower of Alexandria, and continued nearing 
the land with a press of sail, till we had a distinct 
view of both harbours ; and to our general surprise 
and disappointment, we saw not a French ship in 
either. La Mutine communicated with the governor 
of Alexandria, who was as much surprised at seeing a 
British squadron there, as he was at the intelligence 
that a French fleet was probably on its passage thither. 
It now became the subject of deep and anxious deli- 
beration with the admiral, what could possibly have 
been the course of the enemy) and what their ultimate 
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lestination. His toxioas and active mind, hbwe^r, 
^vould not permit him to rest a momerit in the saihe 
place } he therefore shaped his course to the norths 
viii^, for the coast of Caramanea, to reach as quidc 
is possible some quarter where information could be 
obtained, as well as to supply his ships widi water, of 
v.hicb they began to run short. On the 4th of }\i\j; 
we made the coast of Caramanea: steering along the 
mih side of Candia, carrying a pre^ of s^il both 
nigb: and day, with a contrary wind, on the ISth, *vc 
>^w the island of Sicily, when the adihiral determined 
to cater the port of Syracuse* With this harbour ^ 
no person in the fleet was acquainted ; but l)y thb 
ui^.i;ment and skill of the officers, every ship sdftlf 
^t in, and immediately proceeded to get in water, &c» 
>ub all possible expe<lition« This was the first op- 
?3rtunity that the Vanguard had had of receiving wa- 
ter on board froin the 6th of May ; so that not only 
ie slock, of that ship, but of several others of th« 
jtiadron, was very nearly exhausted. AlAough there 
vas no proper or regular watering-place, yet the great 
exertions of the officers and men enabled as to com- 
i-'Ctc this necessary service in five days, and on the 
-5th the squadron again put to sea. We received 
vague accounts, while at Syracuse, that the enemy** 
'cct had not been seen in the Archipelago nor the 
Adriatic, nor had they gone down the Mediterra- 
'caii; the conclusion then seemed to be, that the 
M5t of Egypt was still the object of their destination ; 
^.erefore neither our former disappointment, nor the 
"^rdships we had endured from the heat of the climate, 
^iiuugh we were still to follow an uncertain purauit, 
could deter the admiral from steering to that point 
^'hcre there was a chance of finding the enemy. NotV 
'Ut it is asceitained by events that Alexandria was 
i-t objea of the enemy, it may seem strange tha 
hey should have been missed by us both in our pa^* 
^3ge thither and in our return to Syracuse ; but it ap- 
pears that th« Friench steered a direct course for Can* 
^ta, by which they made an angular passage towards 
ilexandxta, wbiist we steered a direct course for that 
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plaoet without fiiaking Candia at all, by which we of 
course very considerably shortened the distance. . The 
ymallncss of our squadron made U necessary to sail in 
close order, and therefore the space which it covered 
iwas very limited^ and as the admiral had no frigates 
that he could have dispatched upon the look-out, ad- 
d^d to the constant ha2e of the atmosphere in that cli- 
mate, our chance of descrying tlie enemy was very 
much circumscribed. The distance likewise between 
Candia and the Barbary coast, about thirty-five 
leagues, leaves very auf&cient space for more than 
two pfthe largest fleets to pass without mutual obser- 
vaiion^ particularly under the circumstances descri- 
bed. On our return to Syracuse, the circumstance of 
dux steering up to the northward, while the' enemy 
kept a southern course for Alexandria, makes it ob- 
vious, that our chance of falling in with them was still 
less than before. On the ^oth of July we left Syra- 
cuse, still without any positive information respecting 
the enemy ; but it occurred to the admiral that some 
authentic intelligence might be obtained in the More a. 
We steered for that coast, and made the gulph of Co- 
ron on the 20tb. Captain Trowbrid'ge was again em- 
ployed on that important service oi obtaining intelli- 
gence, and was dispatched in the CuUoden to Coron, 
off which place, by the great exertions of that able 
o0icer .the fleet was not detained above three hours. 
He returned with intelligence from the Turkish gover- 
nor, that the enemy had been seen steering to the S. K. 
from Candia, about four weeks before. Captain 
Trowbridge had had the satisfaction of observing, du- 
ring his very hurried visit to Coron, that the inha- 
bitants there entertained the most serious apprehensions 
from the French armament, and the most perfect de- 
testation against the people. Upon the information 
obtained by captain Trowbridge, the admiral deter- 
mined again to visit Alexandria, and carried all sail, 
steering for that place, which he had the pleasure to 
descry on the flr&t of August, at noon, but not as be- 
fore, it now appearing full of vessels of various kinds ; 
and we soon had the satisfaction of seeing the French 
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flag flying on board tome of the ships* Thte utmost 
joy seenoed to animate every breast on board the 
squadron at sight of the enemy; and the pleasure 
iwhich the admiral himself felt was perhaps more 
heightened than that of any other man, as he had now 
a certainty by which he could regulate his future ope- 
rations. The admiral bad, and it appeared moat ju»t- 
Ijf the highest opinion of, and- placed the firmest reli- 
ance on the valour and conduct of every captain in his 
squadron. It had been his practice during the whole 
cruise, whenever the weather and circumstances wouid 
permit, to have his captains on board the Vanguard, 
where he would fully develope to them his whole ideas 
of the different and best modes of attack, and sueh 
plans as he proposed to execute upon fiiUin^ in with 
the enemy, whatever their position or situation might 
be by day or night : there was no possible condition in 
vrhich they could be found, that he did not take into 
his calculation, and for the most advantageous attack 
of which he had not digested and arranged the best 
possible disposition of the force which he commanded. 
With the masterly ideas of their admiral, therefore, 
on the subject of naval tactics, every one of the cap- 
tains of h^s squadron was most thoroughly acquainted ; 
and upon surveying the situation of the enehiy> they 
.could ascertain with precision what were the ideas 
and intentions of their commander, without the aid of 
any further instructions ; by which means signals be- 
came almost unnecessary, much time was saved, and 
the attention of every captain could almost undisttac- 
tedly be paid to the condition of his own particular 
ship, a circumstance from which, upon this occasion, 
the advantages pf the general service were almost in- 
calculable. It cannot here be thought irrelevant to 
five some idea of what were the plans admiral Nelson 
ad formed, and which he explained to his captains 
vrith such perspicuity, as to render his ideas complete- 
ly their own. To the naval service at least they must 
not only prove interesting, but useful. Had he fallen 
in with the French fleet at sea, that he might make 
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the best impressicMl oa anj part of it that should ap. 
pear the most vulnerable, or the roost eligible for at- 
tack» he divided bis force iuto three sub-squadroas, viz. 

Vanguard Orion Culloden 

. Minotaur Goliath Theseus 

Leander Majestic Alexander 

Audacious fiellerophon Swiftsure 
Defence 
Zealous 

Two of these aub-squadrons were to attack the ships 
of war, while the third was to pursue the trans- 
ports, and to sink and destroy as many as it could. 
The destination of the French armament was involved 
in doubt and uncertainty ; but it forcibly struck the 
idmiral, that, as it was commanded by the man whom 
the French had dignified with the title of the Con- 
queror of Italy* and ki he had with him a very large 
bodv of troops, an expedition had been planned which 
the land-force might execute without the aid of their 
^eet, should the transports be permitted to make their 
escape, and reach in safety their place rendezvous ; it 
therefore became a matetial consideration with the ad- 
miral so to arrange his force, as at once to engage the 
whole attention of their ships of war, and at Uie $vsis> 
time materially to annoy and injure their convoy. It 
will be fully admitted, from the subsequent informa- 
tion which has been received upon the subject, that 
the ideas of the admiral on this occasion were petfectlr 
just, and that the plan which he had arranged was thtr 
most likely fo frustrate the designs of the enemy. It 
is almost unnecessary to explain his projected mode of 
attack tt anchor, as that was minutely and precisely 
executed in the action which we now come to de* 
scribe* These plans, however, were formed two 
months before an opportunity presented itself of exe- 
cuting any of them, and the advantage now was, thst 
they were familiar to the understanding of every cap- 
tain in the fleet. It has been already mentioned, that 
^e saw the Pharosof Alexiiadria at ^opu on the first 
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of August, The Alexander and Swiftsure had been 
detached a-head on the preceding evening to recon- 
noitre the port^ of Alexandria, uhiie the main body of 
the squadron kept in the offing* The enemy's fleet 
was first discovered by the ZealouS| captain Hood, 
who immediately communicated, by signal, the num- 
ber of ships, sixteen, lying at anchor in line of battle, 
in a bay upon the larboard bow, which we afterward* 
found to be Aboukir Bay* The admiral hauled his 
wind that instant, a movement which was immediately 
observed and followed by thtt whole squadron ; and at 
the same time he recalled the Alexander and Swiftsure. 
The wind was at this time N. N. W. and blew what 
seamen call a top-gallant breeze. In was necessary 
t3 take in the Toyals when we hauled upon a wind. 
The admiral made the signal to prepare for battle, and 
ihat it was his intention to attack the enemy's van and 
centre, as they lay at anchor, and according to the 
plan before developed. His idea, in this disposition 
of his force, was, first to secure the victory, and then 
to make the most of it as circumstances might permit. 
A bower cable of each ship was immediately got out 
-baft, and bent forward. We continued carrying sail,* 
und standing in for the enemy's fleet in a close hne of 
battle. As all the officers of oOr squadron were totally 
unacquainted with Aboukir Bay, each ship kept 
sounding as she stood in. The enemy appeared to be 
moored in a strong and compact line of battle, close 
Jn with the shore, their Ime describing an obtuse angle 
io its form, flanked by numerous gun-boats, four fri- 
;^ates, and a battery of guns and mortars on an island 
in their van. This situation of the enemy seemed to 
secure to them the most decided advantages, as they 
i.ad nothing td attend to but their artillery, in their 
superior skill in the use of which the French so much 
Tiride themselves, and to which indeed their splendid 
scries of land victoiies were in general chiefly to be 
imputed. The position of the enemy presented the 
most formidable obstacles; but the admiral viewed 
these with the eye of a seaman determiiied on attack ; 
and it instantly struck his eager and penetratiRg mind» 
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that where diere was room for an enemy'k ship to 
swing, there was room for another of ours to anchor. 
No hirther signal was necessary than that vrhtch had 
already been made. The admiral's designs were fuil^ 
known to his whole squadron, iis was his determina- 
tion to conquer or perish in die attetapt. The Go- 
liath and Zealous had the honour to lead inside, and 
to receive the first fire from the van ships of the ene- 
my, as well as from the batteries and gun-boats with 
which their van was strengthened. These two ships^ 
With the Orion, Audacious, and Theseus, took their 
stations inside the enemy'a line, and were immediately' 
in dose action. The Vanguard ahichored the fint on 
the outerside of the enemy, and was opposed, within 
half pistol-shot, to Le Spartiate, the third in the ene- 
my's line. In standing in, our heading ships were un- 
avoidably obliged to receive into their bows the whole 
fire of the broadsides of the French line, until they 
. could take their respective stations } and it is but jus- 
tice to observe, that the enemy received us with gteat 
firmness and deliberation, no colours having been 
hoisted on either side^ nor a gun fired, till our van 
ships were within half gun-shot. At this time the ne« 
cessary number of our men wet« employed aloft in 
furling sails, and on deck in hauling the braces, &c. 
preparatory to our casting anchor. As sobn as this 
took place, a roost aniiUated fire lipehed from the 
Vanguard, which ship covered the approach of those 
in the rear, which were following in a close line. 
The Minotaur^ Defence, Beilcrophon, Majestic, Swift- 
sure, and Alexander, came up in succession, and pas- 
sing within hail of the Vanguard, took their respective 
stations opposed to the enemy's line. All our ship6 
anchored by the stern, by which raeatis the British 
line became inverted from van to rear. Captain 
Thompson, of the Leander of fifty guns, with a de- 
gree of judgment highly honourable to his profession- 
al character^ advanced towards the enemy's line on 
the outside, and most judicionsly dropped his anchor 
athwart hause of Le Franklin, raking her with great 
success, the shot from the Lednder's broadside which 
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(s^ied th^t sikip all sttiking It'OricYit; the ilag.ship o£ 
le French cq>xiq|paodcr-i!i-chief» The action com-. 
leiiced at sui^set, which was at thirty- one minutes 
ast six P. M. v^ith an ardour and vigour which it is 
^possible to (lescribe* At about seven o'clock total 
irkness had come on ; but the whole hemisphere 
3s, at intervals, illuminated by the fire of the hostile 
cets. Our ships, wheu, darkness came on, had ail 
isted their distiuguishitig lights, by a signal from the 
-miral. The van-ship of the enemy, Le Guerrier, 
as dismasted in less than twelve minutes ; and in ten 
3utes a£ter, thc^econd ship, Le Conquerant, and 
« third, L.e Spartiate, very nearly at the same mo- 
-^nt, were all dismasted. L*Aquilon and Le Souve- 
iin Peuple, the fourth and fifth ships ot the enemy's 
'f, were t^kcn possession of by the British at half 
-5t eight in the evening. Captain Berry, at that 
^ur, sent lieutenant Galwey of the Vanguard, with 
party of njarines, to take possession of Le Spaitiate, 
';i th4 ofEcer returned by the boat the French cap- 
in's sword, which captain Berry immediately dcliver- 
- to the admiral, who was then below, in conse- 
-encQ of the severe wound which he had received in 
3e head duriqg the hieat of the attack. At this time 
appeared ^hat victory had already declared itself in 
r favour ; for although L'Orient, L*Heureux, and 
wnant w,cre ^pt tajcen possession of, they were 
''idered. as completely in our power, which pleasing 
"ligcnoe captain Berry had likewise the satisfaction 
/communicating in person to the admiral. At ten 
nutes after nme, a fire was observed on board 
t)rient, th.c Fr^iich admiral's ship, which seemed to 
oceed from, the after-part of the cabin, and which 
*creascd with gre^ rapidity, presently involving the 
•ole of, the after-part of the ship in flames. This 
'Cumstancc captain Berry immediately communica- 
d to the admiral, , who, though suffering severely 
^m his. M?oun4, came upon deck, where the first 
^'Sidcration that struck his mind was concern for the 
^ger of so many lives.; to save as many as possible 
; whom, he ordcrtd captain Berry to make every. 
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practicable exertion. A boat, the Only one that cmild 
sivim, was instantly dispatched froi)^ the Vangaard ; 
and ot!»er ships that were in condition^to do so im« 
mediately followed the example ; by which means, 
from the best possible information, the lives of abont 
seventy Frenchmen were saved. The ligfht throwa 
by the fire of L'Orient upon the sanroundinfif ohjectj, 
enabled us to perceive with more certainty the situa- 
tion of the two fleets, the colours of both being dearly 
distinguishable. The cannonading was partially kept 
up to leeward of the centre till about ten o*clodc, 
when L'Orient blew up with a most tremendoas ex- 
plosion. An awful pause and death-like silence for 
about three minutes ensued, when the wreck of the 
masts, yards, &c. Sec. which had been carried to ?. 
vast height, fell down into the water, and on board 
the surrounding ships, A port fire from L'Orient fell 
into the main-royal of the Alexander, the 6re occa- 
sioned by which was, however, extinguished in about 
two minutes, by the active exertions of captain Ball. 
After this awful scene, the firing recommenced -with th^ 
ships to leeward of the centre till twenty miiuites past 
ten, when there was a total cessation of firiag fo- 
about ten minutes ; after which, it was' revived vA 
about three in the morning, when it again ceased. ' 

After the victory had been secured in the van^ "soch 
British ships as were in condition to 0K>Te had goce 
down upon the fresh ships of the enemy,' At &vc 
minutes past five in the morning, the two rear-ships o" 
the enemy, Le Guillaume Tell and Le Gencrcux, were 
the only French ships of the line that had their colours 
flying. At fifty. four minutes past five, a French frigate. 
L*Artemise, fired a broadside, and struck her colours ; 
but such was the unwarrantable and infamous conduc: 
of the French captain, that after having thus surren- 
dered, he set fire to his ship, and with part of his crc.v 
made his escape on shore. Another of the Frecc '. 
frigates. La Serieuse, had been sunk by the fire fron. 
sozQQ of our ships ; but as her poop remained above 
water, her men were saved upon it, and were taken o'\ 
by our boats in the morning. The Bellerophon, vpho^ v 
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masts and cables had been entirely shot away, could 
not retain her situation on board I^^Orient, but had 
drifted out of the line to the lee 3ide of the bay, a tittle 
before that ship blew up. The Audacious, in the 
morning, was detached to her assistance. At eleven 
o'clock, Le Geneteux and GuUlaume Tell, with the two 
frigates, Le Justice and Le Diane* cut their cables, 
and stood out to sea, pursued by the Zealous, captain 
Hood, who, as the admiral himself has stated, hand- 
somely endeavoured to prevent their escape ; but as 
there was no other ship in a condition to support the 
Zealous, she was recalled. The whole day of the se* 
cond was employed in securing the French ships that 
had struck, and which were now all completely in our 
possession, Le Tonnant and Timoleon excepted: as 
these were both dismasted, and consequently could not 
escape, they were naturally the last of which we thought 
of taking possession. On the rooming of the third, the 
Timoleon was set fire to, and Le Tonnant had cut her 
cable, and drifted on shore ; but that actitve officer, 
captain Miller, of the Theseus, soon got her off again. 
and secured her in the British line. The British force 
engaged consisted of twelve ships of seventy, four guns, 
and the Leander of fifty. From the over anxiety 
and zeal of captain Trowbridge to get into action, hu 
ship, the Culloden, in standing in for the van of the 
enemy's line, unfortunately pounded upon the tail of 
a shoal running off from the island, on which were the 
mortar and gun batteries of the enemy ; and notwith. 
standing all the exertions of that able officer and his 
ship's company, she could not be got off. This un* 
fortunate circumstance was severely felt at the moment 
by the admiral and all the officers of the squadron ; 
but their feelings were nothing to be compared to the 
anxiety, and even anguish of mind, which the captain 
of the Culloden himself experienced, for so many 
eventful hours. The^e was but one consolation which 
could offer itself to him in the midst of the distresses 
of his situation.-a feeble one it is true — that his ship 
served as a beacon for three other ships, viz. the 
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Alexander^ Theseus, and Leander, which ipere advnr. 
cingwith all possible sail set close ifi his rear, and \&;hich 
otherwise might have experienced a similar inisfortunc;, 
and thus, in a greater proportion still, have woakcnfA! 
our force. It was not till the morning of the second 
that the Culloden coujd be got off, and it was foun^ 
she hadsufiered very considerable damage in her bot- 
tom ; that her rudder was beat off, and the crew could 
scarcely keep her afloat with all pumps going. The 
resources of captain Trowbridge's mind availed him 
much, and were admirably exerted upon this tryinc; 
occasion : in four days he had a new rudder rnaJr 
upon his own deck* which was immediately shipped ; 
and the Culloden was again in a state for actual service, 
though still very leaky. The admiral knowing that 
the wounded of his own ship had been well taken care 
of» bent his first attention to those of the enemy. He 
established a truce with the compiandant of Aboukir, 
and through him made a communication to the com- 
mandant of Alexandria, that it was his intention to allow 
alt the wounded Frenchmen to be taken ashore to pro- 
per hospitals, with their own surgeons to attend them ; 
a proposal which was assented to by the French, and 
which was carried into effect on the following day. 
The activity and generous, consideration of captain 
Trowbridge were s^ain exerted at his time for the 
eneral good. He communicated with the shore, and 
id the address to procure a supply of fresh provisions, 
lions, 8cc. which were served out to the sick and 
ounded, and which proved of essential utility. On 
e second, the Arabs and Mamalukes, who, during 
.at battle, had lined the shores of the bay, saw with 
transport that the victorjr was decisively ours, an event 
in which they participated with an exultation almost 
e<)ual to our own ; and on that and the two following 
nights, the whole coast and country were illuminated 
as far is ws could see, in celebration of our victory. 
This had a great eflSect upon the minds of our prisoners, 
as they conceived that this illumination wu the 
consequence, not entirebr of our success, but as tome 
signal advantage obtained by the Arab? and Mameluke; 
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over Bonaparte. Although it is natural to suppose 
that the time and attention of the admiral, and all the 
officers of his squadron, were very fully employed in 
repairing the damages sustained by their own ships, 
and in securing those of the enemy, which their valour 
had subdued ; yet the mind of that great and good man 
:elt the strongest etnotions of the most pious gratitude 
(0 the Supreme Being, for the sienal success which, by 
Ills divine favour, had crowned t^is endeavours in the 
cause of hfs countir ; and in consequence, on the morn- 
ngof the second, he issued the following memorandum 
to the different captains of his squadron : 

MEMORANDUM. 

" Vkuguard^ of the mouth of the Niie^ 
August 2, 1798. 
** Almighty God having blessed his majesty's arm9 
with victory, thfe adttiiral intends returning public 
thanksgiving for the same at two o'clock this day 
and he recommends every i^hip doing the same as sof 
« convenient. 
" To the respecHw officers of the squadroru** 

At two o'clock accordingly, on the day, public scrvii 
w as performed on the quarter-deck of the Vanguard by 
\lic reverend Mr Couryn, the other ships following 
^k example of the admiral, though perhaps not all 
2t the same titne. This solemn act of gratitude to 
'•eaven seemed to make a very deep impression upon 
several of the prisoners, both officers and men, some 
of the former of whom remarked, ** that it was no 
\vondcr we could preserve such ordet and discipline, 
when we could impress the minds of our men with such 
sentiments after a victory so great, and at a moment 
*^f such seeming confusion." On the same day the 
following memorandum was issued to all the ships, 
expressive of the admiral's sentiments of the noble 
exertions of the different officers and men of his squad- 
ron: 
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MEMORANDUM. 
** Vanguard^ off tht mouth of the Nili, 
Augtut 2, 1798. 

" The admical most heartily congratulates the cap- 
tains, officers, aeamen, and marines of the squadron 
he has had the honour to -command, on the event ct 
the late action ; and he desires they will accept his 
most sincere and cordial thanks for their very gallant 
behaviour in this glo/ious battle. It must strike for- 
cibly every British seaman how superior tbeir conduct 
is, when ia discipline and good order, to the riotous 
behaviour of lawless Frenchmen. 

" The squadron may be assured the admiral will not 
fail, with his dispatches, to represent their truly me- 
ritorious conduct in the strongest terms to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

" To the captains of the ships of the squadron** 

The praise expressed in this memorandum could not 
fail to be highly acceptable and gratifying to every 
individual in the squadron ; and the observation which 
it endeavoured to impress upon the minds of all, of the 
stiking advantages derived from discipline and good or. 
der, was so much the effect of recent experience, that 
every heart immediately assented to its justice. Ths 
benefit of this important truth will not, we trust, be 
confined to any particular branch of the British navy; 
the sentiment of the Hero of the Nile must infuse it- 
self into the heart of every British seaman, in whatever 
quarter of the globe he may be extending the glory and 
interests of his country, and will there produce the 
conviction, that courage alone will not lead him to 
conquest, without the aid and direction of his exsct 
^discipline and order. Let those who desire to emu:a:e 
(as every British seaman must) the glory acquired 
upon this signal occasion, pursue the same means which 
principally led to its acquisition. Let them repose 
the roost perfect reliance in the courage, judgment 
and skill of their superior officers, and let them aid, 
he designs of these, by uniform submissive obedience 
id willing subordination, — so shall the British nary 
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continue to be the adtniration of the world, till time 
•hall be no more. Immediately after the action, some 
Maltese, Genoese, and Spaniards, who had been ser- 
vmg on board the !«rerich fleet* oflSned their services 
In ours, which were accepted } and they i expr^tt^d 
the greatest happiness at thu^ being freed^ as they 
themselves said, from the tyranny and craelty of the 
French, ^n the forath day after the action, captain 
Berry, of the Vanguard, sailed in the Leandef of Mty 
^uns, with the admiral'k dispaches to the coit&nander- 
in-chief, earl St Vincent, oflF Cadie^ containing intel- 
ligence of the glorious victory he had obtained. 

" Vangukrd, off the month «/ tbs JVlfc, 
<* My Lord, August 3, 1798, 

*^ Almighty God has blessed his majesty's arms in the 
late battle, by a great victory over the fleet of the 
enemy, whom I attacked at sun-set on the 1st of Au- 
gust off the mouth of the Kile. The enemy Were 
moored ih a strong line of battle fOr defending the 
entrance of the bay (of shoals) flanked by numerous 
gun- boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and 
mortars on an island in their van; but nothing 
could withstand the squadron your lordship did me the 
honour to place under my command. ^ Their high state 
of discipline is well known to you ; and, with the judg- 
ment gf the captains, together with their valour and 
that of the ofiicers and men of every description, it 
was absolutely irresistible. Could any thing from my 
pen add to the characters of th^ captains, I would write 
it with pleasure, but that is impossible. I have tore- ^ 
gret the loss of captain Westcott, of the Majestic, Who | 
was killed early in the action, but the ship Was con- 
tinued to be so well fought by her first lieutenant, Mr 
Cuthbert, that I have given him an order to command 
iicrtiU your lordship's pleasure is known. The ships 
of the enemy, all but their two rear ships j are 
nearly dismasted j and these two, with two frigatety 
I am sorry to say, made their escape ; nor was it, I 
assure you, in ray power to prevent them. Capt8ti)| 
Hood most handsomely dndeavojired to do it, but I 
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had no ship in condition to support the Zealous, uxkd [ 
was obliged to call, her in. Th^ support and assistance 
I received from captain Berry cannot be sufficiently 
expressed. I was wounded in the iiead, and obliged 
to be carried off the deck, but the service suffered no 
loss by that event. Captain Berry was fully equal to 
the ioaportant serviee thea going on« and to iHm I 
must beg leave to refer you for every infofniatiasi xie* 
lative to this victory. He will present you witlt the 
flag of the second-ia-command, that of the commander*' 
in-chief being burnt in the L'Orient. Herewith 1 
transmit you lists of the killed and wounded, and 

lAles of battle of ourselves and the French I have 

the honour to be, Uc. HORATIO NELSON. 
To admiral the Earl of St Vincent^ 
e9mfnander-in'Cbi^^^c^\:fc,^c, 
offCadi<L** 

Extract of a letter from the Ren), Mr Ntlson^ to the Rev, 
Brian Allot, [ftvbo bat a living in the neigbbourh^od of 
Burnbam'\, in answer to a congratulatory epittU on tbe 
Battle of tbe Nile. Dated October 1798. 

'* My great and good son went into the world without 
fortune, but with a heart replete with every moral and 
religious virtue-^>these have been his compass to steer 
by ; and it has pleased God to be his shield in the day 
of battle, and to give success to his wishes xb • be o/ 
service to his country. His country seems sensible of 
his services ; but should he ever meet with ingratitude, 
his scars will plead his cause ; for, at the siege of Bastia 
he lost an eye ; at Teneriffe an arm ; on the memo* 
rable lith of February, he received a severe blow on 
his body, which he still feels ; and now a wound on 
the head. After all this, you will believe his bloom 
of countenance must be faded ; but the spirit beareth 
up yet as vigorous as ever. On the 29th of September 
he completed his 40th year; cheerful, generous, and 
good ; fearing no evil, because he has done none ; an 
honour to my grey haits, which, with every mark of 
old age, creep fast upon me." o„,,,,,GoogIe 
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C&^ of a letierfr^m Lord Nelton to his Lady, 

<* Vangttardy St Peter^i Lland, offSardmi't, 
May 24, 1798, 
*« My dearest FANNY, 
•♦ I otfght not to call what has happened to the Van- 
gnutd by the cold name of accident ; I believe firmly 
it was the Almighty's goodness to check my consam- 
made vanity. I hope it has made me a better officer, as I 
feel h has made me a better man ; I kiss, with all hu- 
mitity^ the rod. Figure to yourself, on Sunday evening 
at sunset, a vain man walking in his .cabin, with a 
squadron around him, who looked up to their t:hief to 
lead them to glory, and in whom their chief placed 
the firmest reliance, that the proudest ships of equal 
numbers belonging to France would have lowered their 
flags, and with a very rich prize lying by him. — Fi- 
gure to yourself, on Monday morning, when the sun 
rose^ this proud conceited man, his ship dismasted, 
his fleet dispersed, and himself in such distress, that the 
meanest frigate out of France would have been an un- 
welcome guest* But it has pleased Almighty God 
bring us into a safe port, where, although we are 
ftised the rights of humanity, yet the Vanguard will 
two days, get to sea again as an English man of wai 

As some reward for the valour and discretion displ 
:d by the adjtniral on this occasion, his own sovereiji 
bestowed upon him the honours of the peerage, by tk 
itle of baron Nelson of Thorpe, in the countjr of 
^^orfoik, and of the Nile ; and his Sicilian majesty 
•reateit him duke of Bronte in Naples. The war still 
•ontinued, and the name and abilities of his lo-* 
vere too eminent to be allowed to rest uner 
or the service of his country. In the ca 
Placed under the orders of sir Hyde Parker, 
ined to break a league between the northern 
wQown by the name of the Armed Neutrality^ k 
on acted a very conspicuous part. Early in th^ 
ngof the 11th of May 1801, the admiral ma. 
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signal for seeing land ; and on the I9thy about occx 
his ship made the Scaw, which was the first gee: . 
jendczvous of the fleet. From the 21st to the it- 
there were in general foul winds, heavy falls of ix-:. 
snow, and rain, which, added to a chiHing cold, cau- 
the officers and crews tQ suffer incredible fatigue. Lu- 
ring the negotiations that were carried on pievi:- 
to passing the Sound, an incident occurred, whi. 
though trivial in itself, may lead to point out u 
mode of thinking then prevalent in the court of De: 
mark, and the perfect state of security in which t: 
Dmes considered themselves at that time* An o&c:: 
of distinction, high in favour with the prince, came u 
board the admiral, with a verbal answer to one ofc]:: 
proposals; and finding some difuculty in expressioz 
with sufficient accuracy, the sentiments of his cou- , 
was requested to communicate them in. writing* Ti , 
pen brought for this purpose happening to be ill points, 
he held it up^ and observed with a sarcastic smile' 
. those about him, ** If your guns are not better poiotc- 
than your pens, you will make little imptejaicn >- 
Copenhagen." On the 28th, orders were given toprs; 
pare for battle ; and lord Nelson Was appointed to leiw 
the attack. The afternoon of the 29th was priBcipai.v 
employed in clearing the ships for action, whicii ^^ 
done with the utmost alacrity and expedition ; an^ i^ 
now remained to give a practical refutation oi ^ 
long*estabIished error. It hath been a received ofi- 
iiion, that the possession of Cronenburg castle gave to 
the Danes an uncontrouled command of the passagt^ ^' 
the Sound j and the Danes have so far profited by ^^ 
imagined advantage of their situation, as, for dbok 
than a century, to have exercised the undisputed right 
of levying contributions on all vessels, id proportion to 
the value of the cargo, trading to and from the BaltJC 
The tacit assent given by the European powers to this 
flagr^int imposition, apparently justified by the sauctioD 
of time, so far confirmed the Danes in the validity o\ 
this opinion, that they considered any augmentation ot 
the works as superfluous j and relying on the co-opera^ 
tion of the Swedes, ^d neglected rcndciiDg tlic ap- 
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proach of the British, as by means of floating batteries 
ih f y might, an attempt of rtal difficulty^ The wind 
being as fair as the most sanguine expectations could 
desire, the admiral, to the inexpressible joy of the 
whole fleet, made, on the morning of the 30th, the 
signal to weigh and form the order of battle. Lord 
Nelson was ordered to lead the van, while sir Hyde 
Parker acted with his division in the rear as a corps de 
reserve ; and such was the promptitude in executing 
the orders to form the line and engage, that, at half 
past six, the Monarch, appointed to lead the fleet, 
was so far advanced, that the enemy commenced a 
heavy and well supported fire from the whole line of 
his positions, which was instantaneously returned from 
the leading ships, and from some of those of the centre 
and rear divisions. No one circumstance durinz the 
operations of this day contributed so efficaciously to 
their success as the Silence of the Swedish batteries. 
Whether the conduct of the court of Stockholm on 
this originated in any secret misiinderstanding between 
itself and that of Copenhagen, or whether it trembled 
for its town of Helsinburg, it is not for us to deter- 
mine, but in point of fact, not a tingle shot was fired 
from the Swedish shore ; and at half past ten every 
ship had passed the Sound, without sustaining the 
slightest injury, except the loss of six or seven men 
kilted and wounded on board the Isis, by the bursting 
of one of her lower-deck guns. 

Lord Nelson having offered his service for conduct- 
ing the attack, after having examined and buoyed 
the outer channel of the middle ground, proceeded 
with twelve ships of the line, all the frigates, bombs, 
fire ships, and all the small vessels, and, on the same 
evening of the 1st of April, anchored oflf Draco Point, 
to make his disposition for the attack, and wait for 
the wind to the southward. It was agreed on be- 
tween the admiral and vice-admiral, that the ships re- 
maining with the admiral should weigh at the same 
moment his lordship did, and menace the Crown bat- 
teries, and four Danish ships of the line, that lay at 
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the entfance of tbe arsenal ^ as alfo to cover our di> 
aMed ships as they should come out of the action. 

In the morning of April 26p lord Kelson made th 
signal for the squadron to weigh and to engage the 
Danish line, coasistmg of six sail of the line, elevc: 
floating batteries, from twenty-six twenty-four pour- 
ders to eighteen eighteen-poimderSi and one bom • 
ship* besides schooner gun-vessels. Thesie were sup- 
ported by the Crown Islands, mounting eighty-eigi): 
cannon, and four sail of the line moored in the har- 
bour's mouthy and scwe batteries, as above noticed, 
on the island of Amack. The bomb-ship and schoooer 
gua*vessels made their escape. The other sevftnteen 
•ail, being the whole of the Danish line to the south 
ward of the Crown Islands, after a battle X)i fou! 
liouTS, were sunk, burnt, or taken. 

From the very intricate navigation, t^o of our 
ahips, the Bdiona, and Russel, unfortunately grauod- 
«d, but aldiough iK3t in the situation assigned them, 
in such a place as enabied them to bt of great sisrvicc. 
The Agamemnon could not weather the shoal of the 
middle, and was unavoidably oblige'd to anchor. 
These accidents prevented the extention of oinr line by 
the three ships jnst mentioned, which lord Nehon was 
confident would have silenced the Crown Islands, wit'^ 
the two outer- ships in the hartour's mouth, and pre- 
vented a heavy loss of men in the Defiance and Mo- 
narch, and which unhappily threw thfe gallant anA 
good captain Riou under a very heavy fire. Th- 
consequence was, the death of captain KioQ, anil 
taany brave officers and men in the frigates and )iloops. 
The bombs were directed and took their station a- 
breast of the Elephant, in which the vice-adn^iral 
had hoisted his flag, and threw some shells into th^' 
arsenal. Captain Rose, who volunteered his servicer 
to direct the gun-brigs, did every thing that was pos- 
sible to get them forward, but the current was too 
forcible for them to be of service during the action. 
The boats of those ships of the Ime which xvttt not 
ordered on the attack, afforded the squadron engatfed 
every assistance. The Desire took her station ui ra« 



^in^ tKQ 40ttilM!^B)Qst P»ju$h shii^, and per&mned the 
greatest s^i^^/ice^ X^ actipa began at five minutes 
past tfio* The V3i>: was led by oftptaiaGeorj^c Murray, 
u the Edgar> who set a noble exam pie of intrepidity, 
whicti was followed by cve^ry officer and man in tne 
nivy.. Tbe \Qfi$, in such a b«ttio, was naturally very 
'ii\y.. The total ajnouni of the killed, and wounded 
. ts stated 9X 943. AjQQpng the killed besides captaiflb 
Rinu, was captain Mpss of Uie Monarch : amon^ the 
v.ounded sir Thomas B. Thompson^ of the Bellona, 
viio lost his leg. Lord Nelson* from whose report of 
':ie action tp sir H* l^arker we have extracted these 
; articulais, bestowed the warmest and most liberal 
: raise on all concerned; and on none more than oa 
those officers and men whose utmost exertions had 
iTQved ineifBctual. We now proceed to take notice of 
soiqe Q^her particulars, nespectmg the engagement, not 
mentioned by lord Nelsoo. 

The carnage on board the I>ani8h ships was exces- 
vve. It was calculated by the commander-in-chief, 
Oliver Fijther, at 180Q. The vessels were crowded 
'vith men ; and from tome singular neglect, probably 
originating in the idea of tiie wounded being so near 
the city, that they shomld be immedutely accommoda* 
ted there, there was not on board their block ships a 
ingle surgeon. When, our people boarded them, Xhtf 
mad hundreds bleeding to death. As soon as tbe fire 
of the Danish liae slackened, and lord Nelson perceived 
tiut tbe ships, and batteries of the enemy were in hia 
power, be went to his cabin and wrote a letter to the 
prince roya), i;epresenting the expediency of allowing 
a flag of truce to pass, and stating, that if this was 
:enied, he should be under the necessity o£ destroying 
tne floating batteries, now in his power, while it would 
be impossible to save those brave men by whom they 
Here defended. This note was addressed ** To the 
l)rothers of Englishmen, the Danes.'* When, in (!on« 
sequence of this representation, he received permissioit 
to land, and went on shore to adjust terms of recon* 
ciliatioa, he was received by the brave and generous 
Danes, with the loudicst acclamations, and U^ated b]i 
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the accomplished porinee of Deomark i/ith e^^r^ lAfnVk 
of respect. The immedute consequeiKe of iheit con- 
ference was an anmaticTy which soon ltd to an amk^e 
convention* The dreadful engaguuent beoird* seen, 
and felt, on thpt Danish shore, wcfund up the feelings 
of all ranks to the hifhevt pitch of fensibility : faftit ail 
individual hopes and fears seemed to be lost in a gene 
f al blaze of patriotic ardour. From th< cr<mn ptinet, 
'whose cool intrepidity and judgment were gloriofusly 
displayed in the sight of his people and of Europe, to 
the bumble citizen, one heroic mind and purpose 
seemed to animate and unite the whok» Never h;)d 
the Danish valour, even in the brightest periods ti 
their history, shone out with more distinguished iitetit. 
The daring pirates of the ninth and tenth centuries did 
not exhibit greater intrepidity and prowess in invadir;, 
than their descendants of the nineteenth century did 
in resisting an invasion from England. If the recollec- 
tion of a common origin, a similarity of manners, and 
long habits of commercial and social intercourse^ tends 
to impress on the two nations a conviction that thry 
are fitted and destined to be good friends to eacli 
other, the ever memorable battle of Copenhagen^, not 
more glorious to the one party than the other, ougt^t 
to be a long memento, that they are not less fitted to 
be mutually dreadful apd destructive enemies. Lord 
Nelson told the crown prince's aid-de-carop, colonci 
Lindholm, who waited on him respecting the profei- 
red flag of truce, that " the French fought bravely, 
but that they could not have stood zn hour, the figbt 
whicli the Danes maintained for four. I have been in 
105 engagements (said he) in the course of my life, 
but that of to-day was the most terrible." Admin! 
sir Hyde Parker, in. his dispatches to the admiralty 
said, ^* Were it possible for me to add any thing to 
the welUeatned renown of lord Nelson, it would be 
Uy asserting, that his exertions, great as they havr 
hitherto been, never were carried to a higher pitch ci 
zeal for his country's service." 

The Swedish fleet at Carlscrona left that port tk 
31st of March, but was prevented from joining the 
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Danes bjr c&tvkraiy. winds. Sufmises were current, 
I hat the Swedish gavemment ^auul more eager to incite 
the Danes, than t/o talce themselves ^ share in actual 
hostilities $ but they were whoUy geaundless. 

The proposals made by lord. Ndson, in the con- 
ference with the prince .i)I.Denmarki are said to have 
i)een these : — 1« That Denmark, should recede from its 
rilliance with Russia.^ — 2. That the English should be 
permitted to repair their ships in the Danish docks. — 
.i. That the woundedon board the English fleet should 
be tajfcn care pf in Danish hospitals. The last of 
these Conditions was readily granted : the others re- 
jected. An armistice, however, was agreed to, and 
prolonged from day to day. A notice of six hours, in 
case an intention of renewing hostilities on either 
side, wa^ to be given previously to the terminatidn of 
the armistice. What passed in different conversations 
between the Danish prince and the English vice-ad* 
miral^ has not been yet disclosed. But whatever were 
the points that impeded a paciication on the part q| 
Denmark, they were given up, in consequence of in. 
telligence that the emperor of Russia, Paul I. wat 
ioui^ dead in his bed, on the night that followed the 
i2i of March. 



Copies of the e9tretpondence ivbicb pasted bet<ween Lord 

Nels9n and the Prisiee-^Royal of Denmark^ on the 2d «f 

April. 

No T. 

Lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark when 
no longer resisting; but if the firing is continued on 
;i.e part of Denmark, lord Nelson must be obliged to 
)ct on lire all the floating batteries he has taken, 
\s ithout having the power of wving the brave Danes 
who hdd defended them. NELSON and BRONTE, 

2a the Brothers of En^iisbmen, the DsiiUs^ 
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No IL 

His royal higfaness the prince-rof al of Dtonst 
has sent me, genei^l-adjutant Lindbolm, oftboariyto 
his Britannic majesty's vice-admiral, the right b«B. 
lord Nelson, to ask the particular object of seiidis? 
the flag of truce* 

No III. 
Lord NeUm^s aknuer. 

Lord Nelson's object in sending the flag of truce^ 
was humanity: he therefore consents that hostilities 
shall cease, and that the wounded Danes ma^ be takeo 
on shore i and lord Nelson will take his prisoners oot 
of the vessels, and bum or carry off his prizes, as he 
shall think fit. Lord Nelson, with humble duty t» 
his royal highness the prince of Denmark, will con- 
sider this the greatest victory he ever gained, if it be 
the eause of a happy reconciliation and union between 
his own most gracious sovereign, and his majesty the 
king of Denmark. NELSON and BRONTE. 

Conditions of the coteuention for a cessation of armt^ con- 
eiuded between England and Denmark, at Copenhagen, 
on the 9tb if April 1801, 

The Danish govemment on the one part, and iimu 
ral sir Hyde Parker, knight, commander-in-chief of 
his Britannic majesty's naval force in the- Road of 
Copenhagen, on the other, equally induced by setiU- 
ments of huraamty, to put a stop to the effosionof 
blood, and preserve the city of Copenhagen from the 
calamitous consequences of the Continuation of hostiK- 
ties, have mutually agreed to a cessation of arms. 

With this view, his majesty the king of Denmark 
has appointed major-general Emestus Frederick Wat- 
tcrsdorff, chamberlam to his Danish majesty, and 
colonel of a re^ment ; and adjutant>general Hans 
Lindholm, as commissioners, to conclude this armi- 
stice ; and admiral sir Hyde Parker has, on bis pan, 
appointed lord Horatio Nelson, knight of the order (f 
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the batb^'dake of Bronte in SicUy^-^and cross of the. 
orders of FerdioaDd and merit, ai^d knight of the Aus*. 
triaa order of the crescent, vice-admiral of the fleet of 
his Britannic majesty ; and also lieutenant-colonel 
William Stewart, commander of a detachment of land 
troops on board the fleet : which commissioners have 
this day met, and, af(er exchanging their full powers, 
agreed tQ the following conditions. 

Article L— -From the moment of the signing of this 
armistice, all hostilities shall cease between the fleet 
under the command of admiral sir Hyde Parker and 
the city of Copenhagen, and all the armed ships and 
vessels belonging to his Danish majesty, which shall 
be found in the road or harbour of that city, as also 
between, the diflferent provinces and islands of Den* 
mark, Jutland included. 

H. — The annexed ships and vessels of his Danish 
majesty shall remain in their present condition, with 
respect to the manner in which they are armed, and 
manner as to* their military position ; and the treaty 
known by the name of the Treaty of the Armed Neu- 
trality, shall, so far as concerns the active co-opera- 
tioii of Denmark, remain suspended, so long as this 
amaistice shaU continue in force. 

Oia. t^e other hand, armed ships and vessels lender 
the command of admiral sir Hyde Parker shall, in no 
manner whatever, disturb the city of Copenhagen, or 
the armed ships and vesssls of his Danish majesty, or 
the coast of the different islands and provinces of Den- 
mark, Jutland included; and, in order to prevent 
every thing which may create disturbance or suspi- 
cion, admiral sir Hyde Parker shall on no account 
permit any ship or vessel under his command to ap- 
proach within a cannon-shot of the armed ships or for- 
tiEcations of his Danish majesty in the Road of Co- 
penhagen. This termination shall, however, not ex- 
tend to the ships which must necessarily pass and re- 
pass through the king's sound, 
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IlL-~This annistice shall secure the city of Copes, 
hagen, as also the coast of Denmark, Jutland, and the 
islands, against the attack of any other fleet of war. 
which now^ or herbafteri, during the continuance oi 
this armistice, naay be seiit by his Britannic majesty 
into these seas* 

IV.— The fleet of admiral sir Hyde Parker' shall b: 
at liberty to procure from the city of Copenhagen, 
and along the coasts of th« different islands and pro- 
vinces of Denmark, Jutland included, whatever may 
be wanted for the health and cure of the crews* 

V. — Admiral sir Hyde Parker shall engage to 'Send 
ashore all the subjects of his Danish majesty, which 
are at present on board the British fleet under hia com- 
mand ; and the Danish government engages to ac- 
count both for them and for the wounded which were 
suffered to come ashore after the battle of the 2d« in 
the unfortunate case of the renewal of hostilities with 
Great Britain. 

VI.—- The coasting ti^de of Denmark^ with the dl/- 
ferent parts of the coast included within the extent oi 
this armistice, shallpn no manner be disturbed by an/ 
British armed ship or vessel ; and admiral sir uyde 
Parker shall issue the necessary instructions to that 
purpose, 

VIL — ^This armistice shall continue in force donn;; 
the space of fourteen weeks, from the day of its bcinp: 
signed by the contracting parties ; after the expiration 
of that time, each of the said parties shall be at liberty 
to declare it terminated, and recommence hostilities 
on giving a previous notice of fourteen days. The 
conditions of this armistice shall, on every occasion, 
be explained in the most liberal and candid manner, 
in order to remove every ground of future dispute, 
and to facilitate the means of a restoration of friemi- 
ship and good understanding between the two king- 
doms. It witness of this, we the undenigned, accord- 
ing to our full powers, have signed, and sealed with 
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our arms, the present armistice^ Given on board his 
Britannic |ilajesty*s $.hip the London, ii^ the road of 
Copcnhacco, the 9th of ApiH iSOJ. 

Ct. S.) E.F.WATtERSDORFF. 

(L. S.) NELSON, touke of Bronte, 

(L.S.) W.LINDHOLM. 

fL. S.) W.STEWART. 
Ratified by mc^.HYDE PARKER, Admiral and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet of his Britannic Majesty. 



iMterfrom admiral Lord Kelson to vue-admiral CroTtstadt^ 
cogunflTtder-in-chief of the Swedish fieit^ received at 
Carlscrona by a fag of truce ^ on the lOfA of May ISOl. 

SIR, 

The former commander-in-chief of the British fleet 
in the Baltic having, at the request pf the emperor 
0^ Russia, consented not to intercept the Swedish na- 
vigation, it would be extremely unpleasant to me 
should any thing happen which might for a moment 
disturb the returning harmony and friendship between 
Sweden and Great Britain. Your excellency must 
therefore permit me to iuform you, that I am not di- 
rected to abstain from hostilities should I meet with 
the Swedish fleet at sea. As it is therefore in your 
power to prevent this, "I am convinced that you will 
consider this intimation as a friendly measure on 
my part, and communicate the same to his Swedish 
majesty. I entreat your excellency to believe th#t I 
ano, with the utmost respect, your most obedient ser- 
vant, NELSON and BRONTE, 
Oft Jfoard the Trince George, in the Balttf. 



The answer returned by mice' admiral Cronstadty 

X Admiral, 

I have had the honour to receive the letter of 
your excellency of the 8th instant, and have trans'- 
ed it to the king my master, who is gone from ^ 
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taStockhotnu When I shall receive his asswevi will 
dQ myself the honour to forward it to you imffie- 
diately. C. O. CRONSTADT, 

Admintl and ^ommondtritt-chie} 
of tbt fleet at Carhcrona, 
> Carltironm^ 
May 10, 1801. 



tttttr firmt admiral Nels(M to admiral Cfonstadt^ ^otn- 
maadet'im thief of the Swedish fleet^ reeaived at Carl- 
ttf the 2i<ft of May 1801. 



SrR, St GeorgCi at sea. May 23, ISOl. 

In the correspondence which your excellency had 
with the late commander-in-chief of the firitiah fleet 
in the Baltic, who notified to you that the Swedish 
trade in the Cattegat and the Baltic should not be mo- 
lested by British cruize rs^ I find no counter-declara- 
tion to the same tenor on the part of Sweden. I 
must therefore request of your eSccellency an expUcit 
declaration, that the trade of Great Britain in the 
Cattegat and the Baltic shall in no manner be molested 
by Sweden. Your excellency will perceive the neces- 
sity of such a reciprocal declaration.—! am> with the 
utmost respect, your excellency's most obedient ser- 
vant, NELSON and BRONTE. 

To this the foUowittg answer was returned. 

Admiral, 
I have to-day had the honcnir to receive the letter 
of your excellency of the 23d instant. As my instruc- 
tions do not permit me to issue my orders relative to 
the conduct to be pursued with respect to the trade of 
.Great Britain, I shall transmit the letter of your ex- 
cellency to the king my master, and when I receive 
the commands of his majesty on the Subject, shall im- 
mediately have the honour to communicate to you an 
^fiicial an8Wer.-->I remain, with the utmost respect, 

CRONSTAPT. 
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An extra posit ''(torn Stodtbolm of the 20th, how* 
cvec, bringing the. xoytl ordiaance relative to the 
£ngii$h trade* the catter HofT was immediately dis- 
patched with a flag of truce^ and the following letter : 

AdmiralLord Nelson, Carluronaj May 24- 

I have this moment received the orders of the king 
my master, for taking off the embargo of the trade 
and navigation to England, a copy of which I here- 
with transmit to your excellency', as your excellency, 
in your excellency's letter of yesterday requested it of * 
me, and as I am now enabled, according to my pro- 
mise, to return you an official answer.^t am, &c. 

CRONSTADT. 

Letter from vice-admiral Crotatadt to lord Nelsou^ 

ABMiaAL, . Carlserona, June 17, 1801. 

With the most gracious approbation of the king my 
master, I have the honour to signify to your excellency^ 
that according to the latest accounts from St Peters- 
burgh, his excellency lord St Helen'Ss has arrived 
there, and that the negotiation gives reason to believe, 
)Qd hopes that the present differences will soon be ad- 
justed in an equitable and pacific manner. 1 am here. 
by afforded a new opportunity of assuring yoUr exceU 
leucy of my sincere and high esteem. 

CRONSTADT, 

His majesty's adjutant on board theJUet^ 

end commander at Carlscrona, 

Vice-admiral Pole, who had succeeded lord Nelson 
\% commander of the English fleet in the Baltic, rc- 
urned to this letter the following answer : 

On hoard bis Britannic Majesty's ship the 
Vbmir AL, St George, in Kioge Bay, June 22, 1801. 

I this morning" received your letter of the 17th. 
)n this occasion,. I cannot but lament that I do not 
nderstand the Swedish language, and especially, as I 
m consequently in dgubt whether your letter has been 
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ricrlitly translated to me, I ara, however, sufTicimtW 
acquainted with its contents, to entreat you to assufc 
his Swedish majesty in my name, that I aclfrnowledg'.. 
wirh the j^reatest pleasure, his gracious condcscensi"-. 
in informing mc that lord St Ilclen*s is arrived at "-t 
Pcrcfsburgb, and that it may be expected that the ne- 
gotiations crrrying on there will soon be concluiici 
on the most iricndly, equitable, and durable coaJ • 
tions, as it is the wish of the kinjr my master and ^ 
whole kingdom. On my ariival here on the 18th in- 
stant, lord Nelson returned to England. The states- 
his health renders it necessary that he should ret:'-: 
from the service for a time. I entreat you, adnur*', 
to accept my sincere wish, that a perfect unity ibjt 
soon be restored between the two nations which ^-i 
have the honour to serve, and to permit me to a5!u:: 
you of the high esteem with which, I am, 8cc. 
CHARLES POLE, 
Vice-admiral and commander-in-chief ^j ^'' 
hritunnic mnjatys fleet in the Baltic, 

On the first Jnlyi lord Nelson arrived at Yarmouth; 
previously to leaving the fleet, be addressed the b- 
Jowing paper to the ciliccrs and seamen : 

MEMORANDUM. 

St George, Kioge Bay, 
>«(?18, 180L 
Lord Nfhon has been obliged, from the very b'^ 
state of his hralrh, to apply to the lords commissfor?'' 
of the admiralty for leave to return to England, wh-"- 
their lord<.h>ps have been pleased to comply wiii-i 
but lord Nelson cannot allow himself to leave th2 
fleet, without expressing to the admirals, captaini, oi- 
ficers, and men, how sensibly he has felt, and iio-' 
fee!, all their kindnesses to him, and also how noM^ 
and honourably they have supported him in the ho-^ 
of battle, and the readiness they have shown to main- 
tain the honour of their king aaid country on many 
occasions which have offered : and bad more oppor- 
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ttiniUes fi'eseQtod themaelvas, lor^ Nefson b perfeolljr 
pe^u^dcd thcf would have added inorQ glory to th^r. 
country. I<oi:d,Nel»on cannot but ob«erve» wkh tbcr 
hifbest satisfactioa which can fiU the breast of a firU 
X'lSk admiraU that (with the exception oi the ffltriog 
miseonduct o£ the officers of the Tigress an<l Backer, 
gun- brigs, anii the charges alleged agfainst the lieute^ 
nant of the Terror bomb) out of 18,000, of which the. 
fleet is composed, not a complaint has been made of 
any ofilcer or man in it ; and he cannot but remark, 
that the extraordinary health of this fleet, under the 
blessings of Almighty God, is to be attributed to the 
great .regularity, the exact discipline^ and cheerful oiw« 
dience of eytry individual in the fleet. The vice-ad** 
miral assures them, that he will not fail to represent 
to the lords cotQmissioners of the admiralty their high« 
ly praise- worthy conduct ; and, if it pleasea God that 
the vice-admiral reeovars bis health, he will feel 
proud, on some future day, to go with them in pur« • 
suit of further glory, and to assist in making the name 
of our king beloved and respected by all tt» world, ' 
N£LSON and BRONTE. 
To tke rtfptftive adfuiralsp captains^ ^c, \:fc% 

An invasion having been threatened on the part of 
France, and a considerable number of small vessels 
collected along the coasts of the republic, particularly 
in the harbour of Boologne* preparatory to such an 
attack, lord Nelson had once more an opportunity of 
exerting hi^ v»lour and talents. He accordingly hoist- 
ed his flag on board the Unite frigate, then lying in 
Sheerness, and took upon him the command ot fifteen 
other frigates, and a considerable number of gun-boalt 
and craft, stationed from Portsmouth, up the Straits 
of Dover, to the northern extremity of the islands 
On this undertaking, he was invested with very ex- 
tensive and unusual powers. He was also allowed by 
the admiralty three aides-de-camp, an indulgence un* 
precedented, but granted in consideration of the in. 
conveniences he was exposed to, throughfthe want of 
his right arm. During this enterprise, lord Kelson 
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made repeated attacks : liis succesaes, though stnail in 
tliemselv«s, weir great and valuable in their aggregate 
amount ; the enemy received an important check ; 
and the hidivtdual 'valour of Britons was, peihaps, 
never more strikingly displayed. Among the cap- 
tures, that of the Chevrette, while it serves as all in< 
stance, conveys in its history a striking picture of the 
nature of the warfare in which lord Nelson was now 
engaged. 

. ** Flymomb, Jtify 27. 
The ChevrettCf French corvette, which came inhere 
yesterday, is mounted with twenty nine-pounders, and 
had on board, >Vhen the action commenced, 339 men, 
including troops. Though the utmost se<nrecy was 
used, the enemy had some idea that an attempt would 
be made to cut her out. The boats of the squadron 
were discovered at some distance from the ahip, a 
tremendous fire was instantly opened from the ootvette, 
as well as from the batteries ; the boats, however, 
amidst a shower of shot, got alongside about twelve 
o'clock, and found the enemy fully prepared to receive 
them, having ranged his men three deep along the 
booms, each armed with a boarding-pike, a tomahawke, 
and a brace of pistols, with which they bravel^^ deftnded 
the ship a considerable time ; but the determined spirit 
of the British seamen surmounted every obstaele : tbcy 
got possession of the decks ; the carnage became ge- 
neral ; and the contest was kept up with greatslaugfater 
for about an hour and a half, until the decks of the 
vessel was literally filled with dead and wounded bodies. 
The Frenchmen, then, finding further resistance inef- 
fectual, declared they had struck. Lieutenant Neville, 
of the Uranie, immediately after boarding, ran alt to 
the quarter-deck, and, discovering the French captain, 
a combat instantly ensued, in which the latter was 
presently vanquished, and fell lifeless near the wheel, 
having been run through witha cutlass. Lieutenant 
Sinclair, of the marines, was killed in defending a mid- 
shipman of the Doris, who was also wounded in two 
placesi; while endeavouring to get on board the vessel. 
^0 desperate an undertaking has hardly been attempted 
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luring the war, as the ship lay under the lotteries ; 

'Ut fortunately all the >hot passed pv^r her, sp that 

.>e Iso^ts were not much annoyed, by them. The 

hip hM9 on board a great quantity of stores. Many of 

he British sailors had their arms cut off by the French^ 

r^ens tomaliawkes, when endeavouring to boards, . 

>urti^. tho action three eighty^gun ships came out of 

Srest^ to assist the corvette, and the English fleet 

made «» attempt to cut them off, but they returned 

^nd got into the harbour again. The line of conduct 

dopud by the enemy was purely defensive : he ran 

■•a ship a«giound, and chained his gun-boatt to the 

nore* Loni Nelson was able to make little or no im« 

.ression ; but he dispirited the Enterprise by the most 

aring defiance^ and distracted the operations, by given 

jU employment to all the energies capable of being 

ailed forth. After the hrst attack upon the flotilla at 

boulogne, lord Nelson issued the following address to. 

is sqtttdron : 

Medusa^ off Boulogne, August 5* 

Lofd Nelson has reason to be very much satisfied 

ith the captains of the bombs, for their placing of 

he vessels yesterday ; it was impossible that they could 

ave been better situated ; and the artillery ofEcers have 

bewn great skill, in entirely disabling ten of the armed 

vessels out of twenty-four opposed to them, and many 

ethers^ lord Nelson believes, are much damaged. The 

.ommander-in* chief cannot avoid noticing the great 

zeal and desire to attack the enemy in a closer and 

ditlerent combat, which manifested itself in all ranks 

of persons, and which lord Nelson would gladly have 

^'ven full ^cope to, had the attempt at this moment 

een proper; but the officers and others may rely, 

at an early opportunity shall be given them^ fur 

^^ dewing their judgment, zeal, and bravery. The 

Hired and revenue cutters kept under sail, and per* 

•'^rnaed the duty entrusted to them with a great deal 

of skill. NfiJ-SON and BRONTE.. 

* _ Digitized by Google 



AfVer fhe^csond iittack» his lordskip exprestcd him- 
self in the following wonis : 

^ Vice^adtniral y^rd Heison' has tb^- gteaiett satisfac 
tion in sendjiig to the eaptains, o(&c«rs^ and.men* un- 
der his comndaiid, that were «mpk>y«d i» the faite at. 
tempt on the enemy's ^ottlla off BoiilQg;no« an- extract 
of a letter which h^ has received from thie tei lord c 
the admiralty, not only approving of their «cal anc 
persevering courage, but bestowing Iheittghe^t praise; 
on theai. ■ /: 

The vice-admiral bega to assure them, that the ene- 
my will not have reason to boast of thoir security ; foi 
he trusts^ ere long, to assist them in penion in a wa) 
which will completely annHiilate the whole of them 
Xiord Nelson is convmced, that if it had been possible 
for men to have brought the enemy!« flotilla out, the 
men that were employed to do so would have accom- 
plistied it. The moment the enemy have the audacit) 
to cast off the chains which fix their vessels to th( 
ground, that moment lord Nelson it well persuadec 
they will be conducted by his brave followers toi 
British port, or sent to the bottom. 

NELSON and BRONTE, 



Extract 9f a Utter from Barl St Vincent to Lord Viseoum 
NeJ^oUf K. B, dated the 17th instant. 

It is not given us to command success. Your lord- 
ship, and the gallant officers and men under your or. 
ders, most certainly deserve it ; and I cannor snfficient- 
ly express my admiration of the zeal and pewevering 
courage with which this gallant enterprise was follow- 
ed. The manner in which the enemy's flotilla was f-is- 
tened to the ground, and to each other, could not 
have been foreseen. The highest praise is due tc 
your lordship, and all under your command, wkc 
w^re .actors in this gallant attempt. 

Digitized by Google 



The* fRitiiie dMnmcnU beoeiitfli ^xybit a ttinute 
istory of this expedition. 

The eneoBy^ veueti, brigt, and ll«t•^ (Vugger rig- 
red), :and a 8€bf>oi!i«r, twenty-four ih mvmber^ were 
bis noBikig at day«light anelfiored in a line in tb^ 
root of 'B<Ailogne« The wind being favourable Ibr 
the bonfai to act, I made the signal f«r then to 
weigb^ and*' to tbrow shells at the vessels, but as little 
3s possible to annoy the town; the captains placed 
rheir ships in the best possible position, and in a few 
: ours thiree of the flats and a brig weiw sunk, and in 
toe coarse of the morning six were on shore, evident- - 
17 niueh damaged. At six in the evening, being high 
'^-ater, ftve of the vessels which had been aground 
huled t<^ith difficulty into the mole ; the others re- 
raained under water: I believe the whole of the ves- 
sels would have gone inside the pier, but fbr want of 
^ater* What damage the tfittaj has sustained, be- 
yond what we see, it is impossible to tell. The 
whole of this affair is of no further consequence, than 
to show the enemy they cannot, with impunity, come 
outside their ports. The officers of the artillery threw 
tns shells with great skill ; and I am sorry that captain 
ireyers, of the royal artillery, is slightly wounded, by 
tbe bursting of an enemy's shell, and two seamen are 
»^so wounded.— A fiat gun- vessel is this moment sunk. 
I am, 6LC. Sec NELSON and BRONTE. 

SIR, Meiusay effBwiBgney Aug, 16. 

Having jodged it proper to attempt bringing off the 
enemy's flotilla, moored in the front of Boulogne^ I 
directed the attack to be made by four divisions of 
l>oats, for boarding, under the command of captains 
-*^ommerville, Cotgrave, Jones, and Parker; and a 
<l»vision of howitzer- boats, under captain Conn. The 
boats put off from the Medusa ^at half past eleven 
o'clock last night, in the best possible order, and be- 
fore oas o'clock this morning the firing began, and I 

H^ Digitized by Google 
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lfid« from Uie judgment of the ofl&cers» and the zeal 
amd gallantry of every jsian, the most perfect con&^ 
deuce of complete success ; but the darkness of the 
night, with the tide and half tide, sepaiated the divi- 
sions } and from all not arriving at the same happy mo- 
meat with captain Parker, is to be attributed the &i]ure 
of success i but I beg to be perfectly understood, that 
not the smallest blame attaches itself to any person ; 
lor although the divisions did not arrive. together, yet 
each (except the fourth division, which could not be 
got up before day) made a successful attack on that 
part of the enemy they fell in with, and actually too'h: 
possession of many brigs and flats, and cut their cables ; 
but many of them being aground, and the moment of 
the battle's ceasing on board them, the vessels were 
filled with vollies upon vollies of musketry, the ene- 
my being perfectly regardless of their own men, who 
must have suffered equally with us, it was therefore 
impossible to remain on board, even to burn them ; 
but allow me to say, who have seen much service this 
war, that more determined persevering coura^ 1 
never witnessed, and that nothing but the impossibi- 
lity of being successful, from the causes I have men 
tioned,. could have prevented me from having to con- 
gratulate their lordships ; but although in point of 
value the loss of such gallant and good men is incal- 
culable ; yet, in poiat of number, it has fallen shor:^ 
of my expectations. I must also beg leave to state, 
that greater zeal and ardent desire to distinguish them- 
selves by an attack on the enemy was never sho^Nn 
than by all the captains, officers, and crews of the dif- 
ferent descriptions of the vessels under my command. 
The commanders of the Hunter and Greyhound reve- 
nue cutters went in their boats in the most handsome 
and gallant manner to the aitack. Amongst the many 
brave men wounded, 1 have, with the. deepest regrer, 
to place the name of my gallant good friend, and able 
assistant, captain Edward T. Parker, also mv flag-Ueu- 
tenant, Frederic Ll^gford, who has served with nis 
many years : tbey were both wounded in attempting 
to board the French qommodore. To captaih Gcre^ 
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of the Medttsa, I feel the highest obligations; and 
when then- lordships look at the loss of the Medusa on* 
this occasion, they will agree with rn€, that the honouif 
of my flag, and the cause of their king and coiuitry^ 
could never have been placed in moht gallant hand&; 
Captain Bedford, of the Leyden, with captain GorCy 
very handsomely offered their services to serve under 
a master and. corbmandcr ; but I did not ^ink it fair 
TO the latter, and I only mention it to mark the xeat 
of those officers. From the nature of the attack only 
2 few prisoners were made ; a lieutenant, eight sea« 
m<;n, eight soldiers, are all the brought off* Here^ 
with, I send the reports of the several commanders ol 
divisions, and a return of killed and wounded. I have 
the honour to be, &c. NELSON and BRONTEi 
- EvanNepean, fsq» 

P. S. Captain Somerville was the senior mastemad 

commander employed. 

Evgemey off iotUogne^ 
My Lord, Avg. 16, 1801. 

In obedience to your lordship's directions, to state 
the proceedings of the first division of boats which you ^ 
did me the honour to place under mv command, for 
the purpose of attacking the enemy s flotilla in the 
Bay of Boulogne, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
afrer leaving the Medusa last night, I found myself 
on getting on shore, carried considerably, by the ra- 
pidity of the tide, to the eastward of the above-men- 
tioned place ; and finding that I was not likely to reach 
it in the order prescribed, I gj^ve directions for the 
boats to cast each other off. By so doing, I was en- 
abled to get to the enemy's flotilla a little beforo- the 
dawn of day, and in the best order possible attacked, 
close to the pier-head, a brig, which, after a sharp 
contest, I carried. Previous to so doing, her cables 
were cut ; but I was prevented from towing her out, 
by her being secured with a chain, and in consequence 
of a very heavy fire of musketry and grape-shot that 
was directed at us from the shore, three luggers and 
2 
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another hn^ within half pistoUshot, and not seeing 
the least |n*os|iect of being able to get her off, I was 
oMiged to abandon her, and push out of the bay, as it 
was then complete! r day-Hght. The undaunted and 
resolute bchayiottr of the officers, seamen, and marines, 
Was ntiparalleled ; and I have to lameot the loss of se- 
▼eral of tiMse brave men, a list of whom I inclose 
herewith* I have the honour to be, Sic. 

P. SOMERVH-LE. 
Lfrd VUtnaa NeUon^ X. B. 

Medusa^ offBonlojfu^ 
Mv Loto, Aug, 16. 

After the complete arrangement which was made, 
11^ perfect good understanding and regularity with 
which the boats you did me the honour to put under 
tny command left the Medusa, I have an anxious 
feeling to explain to your lordship the failure of our 
enterprise, that oh its outset promised every success. 
Agreeable to your lordship's instructions, I proceeded 
with the second division of the boats under my direc- 
tion (the half of which were under the direction of 
lieutenant Williams, senior of the Medusa) to attack 
the part of the enemy's flotilla appointed for me, and 
at half past twelve had the good fortune to find my- 
self close to them, when I ordered lieutenant WilliamV, 
with his subdivision, to push on to attack the yesseU 
to the northward of me, while I, with the others, run 
alongside a large brig oflTthe Mole Head, wearing tbe 
commodore's pennant. It is a^ this moment that I 
feel myself at a loss for words to do justice to^he offi- 
cers and crew of the Medusa who were in the boat 
with me, and to lieutenant Langford, the officers, and 
crew of the same ship, who nobly seconded us in the 
same barge, until all her crew were killed or wound- 
ed; and to the honourable Mr Cathcart, who com- 
manded the Medusa's cutter, and sustained the attack 
with the greatest intrepidity, until the dangerous situ- 
ation I was left in obliged me to call him to the assist- 
ance of the sufferers in my boat. The boats were no 
ooner alongside than we attempted to hoard ; but a 
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very strong netting, traced up to her lower yardi, 
baffled all our endeavours, and am instantaneous dis- 
charge of her guns and small arms, from about two 
hundred soldiers on her gunwale, knocked rayself, Mr 
Kirkby, the master of the Medusa, and Mr Gou, a 
midshipman, with two-thirds of the crew, upon our 
backs into the boat, all either killed or wounded des- 
perately. The barge and cutter being on the outside, 
sheered of with the tide, but the flat-boat, in which I 
was, being alongside, and there was not an officer or 
man left to govern her, must have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, had not Mr Cathcart taken her in tow, 
and carried her oflT. 

Mr Williams led his subdivision up to the enemy 
with the most intrepid gallantry, took one lugger, and 
attacked a brig, while his crews, 1 am concerned to 
say, suflfercd equally with ourselves, nearly the whole 
of his boat's crew being killed or wounded j lieutenant 
Pelley, who commanded the Mudnsa*s launch, and the 
honourable Mr Maitland, midshipman, were severely 
woulided ; and Mr VV. Bristou, master's mate in the 
Medusa's cuttar, under lieutenant Stewart, was killed, 

I now feel it my duty to assure your lordship, that 
nothing could surpass the zeal, courage, and readiness 
of t very description of officers and men under my com- 
mand ; and I am sorry that my words fall short of 
their merits^ though we could not accomplish the ob- 
ject we were ordered to. 1 have the honour to be, &,c. 

Lord Vtscouta Nelson. E. T. PARKER. 

My Lord, Qannetf Aug. 16. 18Q1. 

On the night of the 15th instant, the third division 
of boats which I had the honour to command, as- 
sembled on board his majesty's ship York, agreeable 
to your lordship's direction, and at eleven P. M. by 
signal from the Medusa, proceeded, without loss of 
tipfie, to attack the enemy'^s flotilla of Boulogne, as 
directed 1iy your lordship ; and as I thought it most 
adviseable tp endeavour to redduce the largest vessel 
first, lost no time in making the attack ; but in con- 
sequence of my leading the division, and the enemy 
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opening a heavy ^rt from several batteries, I thought 
it adviseable to give the enemy as little time as possi- 
ble, cut the tow rope> and did not wait for the other 
boats, so that it was some little time before the heavy 
boats could get up, received so many shots through the 
boat's bottom, that I soon found her in a sinking state ; 
and as it was not possible to stop so many shot-holes, 
was obliged with the men to take to another boat ; and 
have the pleasure to acquaint your lordship, that I re- 
ceived particular support from the boats of his majesty *s 
ship York, which soon ran up with the rest of the di- 
vision I had the honour to command ; but finding no 
prospect of success, and the number of men killed and 
wosmded in the different boats, and the constant fire 
from the shore of ^rape and small arms, thought it for 
the good of his majesty's service to withdraw the boats 
between two and three in the morning, as we could 
not board her, although every effort was made. I have 
the honour to be, &cc. I. COTGRAVE. 

Xord Vueount NeltM^ K. B* 

His Majesty s ship Imu^ 
Mt Lord, Smtday^ Aug. 16, 1801. 

In consequence of directions received from your 
lordship, I last night, on the signal being made on board 
the Medusa, left this ship with the boats of the fourth 
division, formed with two close iinea, and immediately 
joined the other divisions under the stem of the Medusa, 
and from thence proceeded to put your lordship's ordei 
into excution, attacking the westernmost part of the 
enemy's flotilla ; but notwithstanding every exertior 
made, owing to the rapidity of the tide, we could not 
until near day -light, get to the westward of any part o 
the enemy's line ; on approaching the eastern part p 
which, in order to assi&t the first division, then engaged 
we met them returning. Under these circumstances, 
and the day breaking apace, 1 judged it prudent t( 
direct the officers commanding the different boats t< 
return to their respective ships. I have the honour tc 
be, &c. ROBT JONES 

P. S. None killed or wounded on board any of tht 

urth division. ogt zed by Google 
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My Lo»d» Avs* 16, 1801. ,► 

I beg leave to makie my repot t to your lurdship of 
the fbur howitzer boats that 1 had the hoBoiir to com" 
mand in th^ attack of the enemy last night « 

Having led in to support captain Parkei*s divisiaii« 
keeping between hia lines, until the ettem^r opened their 
fire on him, we keeping en towarda the pier until 1 waa 
aground in the headmost boat, then opened our fire, 
and threw about eight shells into it \ but, from the 
Ltren9;th of the tide coming out of the harbour, waa 
not able to keep off the Pier Head, but continued our 
ilre on the camp, until the enemy's fire had totally 
slackened, and captain Parker's division had passed 
without me. I beg leave to mention to your lotd* 
ship, that I waa ably supported by the other boata*— - 
Captain Broome and lieutenant Beam, of the royal ar* 
tillery, did every thing in their power to annoy the 
enemy ; the other oflBccrs of artillery were detached iti 
the other four howitzer boats. 1 have the honour to 
be, etc. JOHN CONN. 

Lord ViscomtNtlfn^ K, B. 

In these attempts, the total of killed and wounded 
was as follows : 4 office ra, S3 seamen, 7 marines, kil- 
led ; 14 officers, 84 seamen, 30 marines, wounded. 
Grand total, one hundred and seventy two.<^-Thc threat* 
ened invasion waa thus happilv checked ; and the preli- 
minaries of peace being shortly afterwards signed, lord 
Nelson found a period to- a long seriea of severe, 
through glorious labours. 

The Gazette of August 4th announced, that the king 
had *^been pleased to grant the dignity of baron of the 
United kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the right 
honourable Horatio viscount Nelson, knight of the 
most honourable order of the bath, and vice-admiral 
of the blue scjuadron of his majesty's fleet, (duke of 
Bronte in Sicily, knight of the grand cross of the or- 
der of St Ferdinand and of meiit, and of the Impe* 
rial order of the crescest), and to the heirs male of 
fcia body» lawfully begotten, by the namey stylCf and 
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title of baron Nelson of the Nil^, and of Hilboroug'r, 
in the county of Norfolk ; with remainders to £c- 
Qiund Nelson, clerk, rector of fiurnham-Thorpe, in 
the country ot Norfolk, father of said Horatio vii- 
count Nelson, and the heirs-male of his body Uwfuliy 
begotten ; and to the hciis.male lawfully begotten z?.i 
to be begotten, severally and successively, by Susanna, 
the wife of Thomas Bolton, esq, and sister of the saiJ 
Horatio viscount Nelson ; and in default of such issue, 
to the heirs-male of Catherine, the wife of Geor^'c 
Matcham, esq. another sister of the said Horatio vis- 
count Nelson. 

At the close of the war, in which he had so eroi. 
nently exalted British prowess and contributed to his 
own glory, he retired into the bosom of his social fa- 
mily circle at Merton, where he is said to have truly 
enjoyed the short interval of ease that was permitted 
to him ; and it was here that the genuine unaffected 
philanthropy of his heart displayed itself. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a human being of more pure benevo- 
lence and more active virtue than lord Nelson, fiie 
was the friend, the brother of every man within the 
reach of his power; and the neighbourhood were de- 
lighted to sec the reverence and affection which all his 
companions in arms, from the highest to the lowest, 
expressed for his person: it was a sort of honsi^c 
which not mere duty could have enforced, but which 
sprung from a heartfelt sense of superior worth. 

These enjoyments however, so dear and soothing to 
his heart, were quickly at an end. Hard and painful 
were his services, fleeting his intervals of repose. His 
rest was not to be of this world ; it was soon to com- 
mence in eternity on the bosom of his Creator — that 
Creator *to whose power and goodness he had ever, 
with Christian pietv, assigned that uninterupted suc- 
cess, the source of all his sublunary glory. 

On the 10th of May 1803, his majesty, by a mes- 
sage, announced a rupture with France to both houses 
'Of parliament, Lord Nelson was immediately ap- 
pointed to the command of our fleet in the Mcditcr- 
ancsn i to join which he sailed on th^ 20th of May 
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in the Victory, accompanied by the AtSiphicm frigate* 
Ere he embarked , fresh laurels were anticipated foJr 
him. 

On this station many tedious months elapsed, during 
which no occasion presented itself for the eXertioti of 
his active spirit, and to satisfy his eager desire of once 
more humblini^ our haughty enemy. Patience and vi- 
gilance were the only qualities he had for a long time 
occasion to practise ; qualities which, however weari- 
some to a soul of fire like his, he shewed how well he 
could practise in the performance of his duty. Cer- 
tain it is, that the Toulon fleet escaped out of harbour, 
unobserved by the British admiral, according to the 
account of their own commander, on the 30th of 
March, and shortly after formed a junction with the 
Cadiz squadron, havinjf previously, by their great su- 
periority of force, hastily driven sir John Orde from 
bis station off that port. The combined fleet then di- 
rected their course to the West Indies ; and the pub- 
lic will recollect with what velocity lord Nelson, on 
the first news he received of their destination, hasten- 
ed to save the islands from thehr pillage. His arrival 
vras hailed with the utmost joy by the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes, and his name alone gave them security. 
He performed this service with a gallantry so noble, 
as to expose the combined fleets to the ridicule of Eu- 
rope. They, however, eluded his pursuit, and he re- 
turned to England filled with mortification, which 
those who first conversed with him pn his arrival state 
to have amounted to anguish, at his disappointment. 
The fleet of the enemy had, in the mean time, encoun- 
tered sir Robert Calder's squadron, the particulars of 
whose victory over them are fresh in the public mind, 
and a few days afterwards succeeded in again getting 
into port on their own coast. 

Lord Nelson, having refitted and prepared for sea, 
sailed again immediately to join the Cadiz Squadron, 
of which he assumed the chief command on the 4th of 
October, sir Robert Calder having been previously re-» 
called. Little now remains but to say he there ren- 
dered his last services to his country in the tremendous 
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formed a crescent, convexing to leeward— tso. that, in 
leading down to their centre, I had both their van 
and rear abaft the beam. Before the fire opened, every 
alternate ship was about a cable's length to windward 
of her second a-head and a-stern, forming a kind o£ 
double line, and ajjpeared, when on their beam, to 
leave a very little interval between them ; and this 
without crowding their ships. Admiral VilUnci^ve 
was in the Bucentaur, in the centre, and the prince of 
Asturias bore Gravina's flag in the rear; but the French 
and Spanish ships were mixed without any apparent 
regard to order of national squadron. ., 

•* As the mode of our attack had been previously 
determined on, and communicated, to the flag-officers 
and captains, few signals were neeessary, and none 
were made, except to direct close order as the lines 
bore down. 

** The commander-in-chief in the Victory led the 
weather column, and the Royal Sovereign, which bore 
my flag, the lee. 

•* The action began at 12 o'clock, by the leading 
ships of the columns breaking through the enemy's line, 
the commander-in-chief about tlie tenth ship from the 
van, the second in command about the 12th from the 
rear, leaving the van of the enemy unoccupied ; the 
succeeding ships breaking through in all parts a-stern 
of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the muzzles 
of their guns ; the conflict was severe ; the enemy's 
ships were fought with gallantry highly honourable to 
their officers : but the attack on them was irresistible, 
and it pleased the Almighty Disposer of all events to 
grant his majesty's arms a complete and glorious vic- 
tory. About three P. M. m^y of the enemy's ships 
having struck their colours, the line gave way : admi- 
ral Gravina, with ten ships^joioing their frigates to lee- 
ward, stood to\yards Cadiz. The five headmost ships 
in their van tacked, and standing to the southward, 
to windward of the British line, were engaged, and the 
sternmost of them taken : the others went off; leaving 
to his majesty's squadron nineteen ships of the line, of 
which two are flrstratcs, the Santissima Trinidada and 
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the Santa Anna) with three Aag officers^ viz. tdmir^I 
Villeneuve, the comtnander-in- chief, don Ignatio Ma- 
ria d' Aliva, vice-admiral, and the Spanish rear-admiral 
don Baitazer Hidalgo Cisneroi. 

** After such a victory, it may appear unnecessary to 
enter into encomiums on the particular parts taken 
by the several commanders ; the conclnsion says more 
on the subject than I have language to express ; tiie 
spirit which animated all was the same : when all exert 
themselves zealously in their country's service, at I de- 
serve that their high merits shouid stand recorded ; 
and never was high merit more conspicuoua than in the 
battle I have described, 

'< The Achille, a.French 74, after having surrender. 
ed, by some mismanagement of the Frendimen, took. 
fire and blew op ; 200 of her men were saved by the 
tenders. 

** A circumstance occured during the action, which 
so strongly marks the invincible spirit of the Brfttsh 
seamen, when engaging the enemies of their country, 
that I cannot resist the pleasure I have in making it 
known to their lordships : the Temeraire was boarded, 
by accident or design, by a French ship on one side 
and a Spaniard on the other ; the contest was vigo- 
rous, but, in the end, the combined ensigns were 
torn from the poop, and the British hoisted in their 
places. 

** Such a battle could not be fought without sustain- 
ing a great loss of men. I have not only to lament, in 
common with the British navy and the British nation, 
in the fall of the commander-in-chief, the loss of a hero 
whose name will be immortal, and his memory ever 
dear to his country ! but my heart is rent with the 
most poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, 
by many years intimacy, and a perfect knowledge of 
the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas superior 
to the common race of men, I was bound by the 
strongest ties of affection ; a grief to which even the 
glorious occasion in which he fell does not bring the 
consolation which perhaps it ought. His lordship re- 
vived a musket-ball in his left breast, about the mid- 



dXc of tb€ action* and sexil an oitcer to me unmedsflite- 
ly with his last f»rewel» ^nd soon after expind* 

** I have also to lament the lots of those eacccUent 
officers, captains Duff oC the Mara, and Cooke oi the 
BelIeFoplien*y I have yet h^ardo£ none others* 

" I ^r the numbers that have firilen: wiilbe lomd 
very great when the Mtums come to tee ; but k ha- 
ving blown a gale of wind ever since €he«etion»I have 
not yet bad it in my power to collect any reports from 
the ships. . 

** The Royal Sovereign having lost her tnasts, ex* 
cept the tottering foremast, I caUed the Euryakis tome* 
while the action continaed^ which ship lyisig witbia 
hail, made ay signals^— a service captain Blackwood 
jierfonned with great attention : after thcf action, I 
shifted my flag to her, that I might more ^easily com*- 
municate my orders to, and collect the ships, and tow. 
ed the Royal Sovereign out to seaward. The whole 
lieet were now in a perilous situation ; many dismasted^ 
aU shattered, in thirteen fathom w^cr, off the shoals 
of Trafalgar ; and when I made the signal to prepare 
to anchor, few of the ships had an anchor to let go, 
their cables being shot* But the same good Provj. 
dence which aided us through such a day. preserved 
us in the night, by the wind shifting a few points, and 
drifting the ships off the land, except four of the cap" 
tured dismasted ships, which are now at anchor off- 
Trafalgar, and I hope will ride safe until those gales 
are over. 

♦* Having thus detailed the proceedings of ^he fitc% 
on this occasion, I beg to congratulate their lordships 
on a victory, which I hope will add a ray to the giory 
of his majesty's crown, and be attended with public 
benefit to our country. I am, ficc. 

C. COLLlNGWOOn. 
*» muimi^ JMarsdtn^ Esq^ 
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** GENERAL ORDER. . 

** Euryalusy October Z2, 1805. 
" The ever to be lamented death of lord vi&count 
Nelson, duke of Bropte, the commander-in-chief, who 
fell in the action of the 21st, in the anns of victory, 
covered with glory, whose memory will be ever dear 
to the British navy and the British nation, whose zeal 
for the honour of his king, and for the interest of his 
country, will be ever held up as a shining example for 
a British seamaa, leaves to me a duty to return my 
thanks to the right honourable rear-admiral, the cap- 
tains, officers, seamen, and detachments of royal ma« 
rines serving on board his majesty's squadron now under 
my command, for their conduct on that day ; but 
wnere can I find language to express my sentiments of 
the valour and skill displayed by the officers, the sea* 
men, and marines, in the battle with the enemy, where 
every individual appeared a hero, on whom the glory 
of his country depended. The attack was irresistible, 
and the issue of it adds to the page of naval anaab a 
brilliant instance of what Britons can do when their 
king and country need their service. 

•* To the right honourable rear- admiral the earl of 
Northesk, to the captains, officers and seamen, and 
to the royal marines, I beg to give my sincere and 
hearty thanks for their highly meritorious conduct, 
both in the action, and in the zeal and activity in bring* 
ing the captured ships out from the perilous situation 
in which they were after their surrender, among the 
shoals of Trafalgar in boisterous weather. 

** And I desire that the respective captains will be 
pleased to communicate to the officers, seamen, and 
royal marines, the public testimony of my high appro- 
bation of their conduct, and my thanks for it, 

C. COLLINGWOOD." 

From a most severe gate which sprang up almost- 
immediately after this unequalled victory, and firom the 
•Mattered state of the British ships, if was with great 

Kultythat the prizes could be secured. But to 
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prevent them from drifting' biiGlc to %he 'enemy» the 
xn<Mt effectual means were taken to destroy them. 

The following is lord CoUingwood's account of the 
death of the |;alla^t and much-lamented lord NeUon : 

•* He received the musket-ball frOm the shrouds of 
the Santissima Trinidada below his left shoulder ; and 
it was «poo declared to be mortal. The heroism dis- 
pUiyed bf him, in the interval between his wound and 
death, was most awful and exemplary. Just as he' had 
acted on the many former occasions, when carried down 
to the surgeon among the cither wounded sufrere¥s,«he 
desired to take his turn : but on the first view of the 
wound it waa pronounced to be mortal, and he received 
it with the fortitude which his piety had, in all the 
grea^; events of his life, implanted in his heart* To 
the. last moment he exerted all his faculties in the exe* 
cution of his duty.*' He sent intelligence of his ap* 
proachiog fate to his gallant second, admiral Colling* 
wood*—- He gave his orders to all around him.*— He 
ea^ressed an eagerness to know that the arms of his 
sovereign had triumphed, and repeatedly enquired how 
many of the enemy had struck. As life was ebbmg 
iwafcy» he was gratified by hearing that the number was 
continually augmenting. Captain Hardy continued 
with him to the last ; and when he was told that above 
fifteen had already struck, he returned thanks*to God 
that his death was crowned with victory; and after 
desiring his blessing to be given to all the persons 
whom he most tenderly loved, and whom it was his 
only desire to have embraced, he said. But tbt wHl rf 
Qo4 be done^-dXid in a few minutes expired. 
. So ended the life of Horatio lord Nelson-*-^a life that, 
from the twelfth year of his age, had been indefati- 
jably devoted to the public service. The 'memoirs of 
>i8 brilliant career will be without parallel, for variety 
if danger and for splendour of success. 

In the month of March 1787, captain Nelson mar- 
ked the truly amiable Frances Herbert Nesbit, widow 
>f doctor Nesbit, of the island of Nevis, daughter of 
•Villiam Herbert, esq. senior judge, and niece to Mr 
Herbert, president of that island : the bride was given 
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tway by ]>rince Williaoir Henry. Lady Kelson is tk 

survivor of ber mucfa lamented lord* 

Having no children by lady NclsoiH he prcKaoicd 
the titles of baron and viscount Nelson of the Nii« ts 
descend to the collateral braaqbes of 1ms lunily. 



Certmomalfor the PttAIie Funerml of the late Vice^A^mird 
Hwutio fircotaU Neljoum 

On Wednesday, the 8th of January 1S06, at ta 
o*clock in the mornings the several persons hereafter* 
mentioned, who are to attend the remains from Greem- 
wich to Whitehall Stairs, will assemble at the gQVcr* 
Inor's HouAe, within the royal hospital of Greenwich ; 
^nd soon afterwards proceed in the barges, according 
to the following order, viz. 

FIRST BARGE, 
covered with black cloth. 
Drams — Two trumpets, with their banners, in the 
steerage. 
The standard at the head***The guidon, at the door 
place — to be each borne by a captain, and supported 
by two lieutenants of the royjal navy, in their foil 
uniform coats, with black waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings, and crape round their arms and hats. 
Two pursuivants of arms 
in close mourning, with their tabards over 

their cloaks ; and hatbands and scarves. 
Some servants of the deceased, in noumiog. . 
SECOND BARGE, 
covered with black cloth. 
Four trumpets in the steerage. 
')fHcers of arms, habited as those in the first bargs« 
bearing the surcoat, target and sword, helm and 
crest, and the gauntlet and spurs of the deceased. 
The banner of the deceased as a knight of the Bath, 

at the head. 
The great banner with the augmentations, at the door 
place — to be each borne by a captain, and si^pported 
by two lieutenants of the royal navy, habited as thosq 
in the first barffc. 
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THIflD AAROfi, 

Covered with black velvety tfte toi^ adorned ^ith 
. plumes of black feathers, and in the centre, upfoa 
Ifour shields of the arms of the deceased, joining in 
point, a viscount's coronet.*««Thtee banneroHs of 
the family lineage of the deceased, an each side, af« 
ixed to the external parts of the bar^. 
Six trumpets with the banners as before in the steerage* 
Six lieutenants of the royal navy, habited as those 
in the other barges : one to each banfterolU 
THE BODY, 
covered with a large sheet, and a pall of velvet, addrned 

with six escutcheons. 
ClarencettX king of arms, habited as the other officers 
of arms, and bearing, at the head of the body, a vis« 
count's coronet upon a black velvet cushion. 
At the head of the bar^, the Union flag of the united 
kingdom. - • 
FOURTH BARGE^ 
covered with black cloth. 
The chief mourner, with his two supporters, and six 
assistant mourners ; of four stipporters of the pall ; 
the six su{)porters of the canopy, being admirals; 
and the train*bearer of the chief mourner, being a 
captain in the ro}ral navv, all in the mourning cloaks 
over their resj^ective JFiiU uniform coats* black waist* 
coats, breaches, and stockings* crape round their 
arms, and crape hatbands. 
Fhe banneir of emWemt, at the door place, bonie by a 
captain, and supported by two lieutenants of the 
toyal navy, habited as those in the other barges. 

The barge 6f his majesty, and that of the lords com. 
.lissioners for executing the office, of lord high admiral* 
/ill follow^ singly: and immediately after, the lord 
layor, in the city state-barge, followed by the barge,' 
f the several companies of the city of London singlyj 
wording to their rank j their respective colours^ half* 

The proeeHiott to be Hanked by giin-boats and row- 
^Mts of the riveir fendbles : three of whidi are to pro« 
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ceed in order to keep the river clear fox the Una of pro* 
cession ; and three to guard the rear. 

While the procession passes the Tower of XaondoQ 
the great guns there will be £red : and during the time 
of landing the body, and the several persona from th< 
four mourning barges, at Whitehall Stairs, the king*» 
and admiralty barges, and those of the lord mayor tnc 
the city tompanies, wiU lie Opon their oara. 



Ordir of tbe Processiom from mit§baU Stair* to iht Ad- 
miraity oufovU 

Drums and trumpets. 

A pursuivant of arms. 

The itindard, borne by a captain, and supported b) 

two lieutenants, of the roy«l navy. 

Trumpet. 

A pursuivant of arms. 

The guidon, borne and supported at the itattdird« 

Two trumpets* 

A pursuivant of arms. 

The banner of the deceased as a knight of the hsth, 

borne and supported as the guidon. 

Two trumpets. 

A herald. 

The great banner, borne and supported aa the Uat. 

Gauntlet and spurs, helm and crest, sword and targtt, 

surcoat, borne by hearlds. 

Six trumpets. 

Clareneeux, king at arms, bearing the coronet on a 

black velvet cushion. 

Eight seamen of his majesty's ship the Victory, carrying 

on a bier 

THE BODY, 

Covered with a black velvet pall adorned with escut* 

cheons, under a canopy supported by six admirals. 

On each side of the bier, three banneroUs of the family 

lineage of the deceased, borne by three lieutenants 

in the royal navy, and two sapportera of the palL 

Garter principal king at arms. 
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Two supporters, admirals. 

Train bearer, a captain in the royal navy. 

Six admirals, assistant mourners. 

The tenfier of emblems, to be borne and supported as 

the other bannerr. 
The servants of the deceased to close the procession.. 

Upon the arrival at the Admiralty, the body will be 
there deposited privately till the following day; and 
the persons who were in the procession will retire. 



Si^plemefit to the Ceremonial for the PubRc Funeral of 
the late Vhe-Admiral Horatio Viscount Nelsou^ 9n 
Sunday the 9tb day of January 1806. 

Within Temple Bar, the procession will be received 
by the right hon. the lord mayor of the city of London^ 
attended by the aldermen and sheriffs, and the deputa* 
tion from rtie common council. 

The right hon. the lord mayor, in his state-carriage^ 
bearing the city sword, will be marshalled and placed 
in the procession between his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, and the herald at arms, who, in a mourning 
coach, will precede the great banner ; in obedience to 
a warrant under his majesty's royal signet and^ siga 
manual, bearing date the 6th instant, directing the 
garter principal king at arms, to marshall and place 
the lord-mayor of London, on the present occasion, in 
the same station<wh.erein his lordship would have been 
placed if his majesty had been present. 

IS^AC HEABJ), Garter. 

College of Arms, Jan, 8, 1806. 



FINIS. 
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